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PRIORITIES SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY: 
CHAPTER THE SOCIOLOGY SCIENCE 


MERTON 
Columbia University 


future will say about the condition 

present-day sociology. But seems 
safe anticipate one their observations. 
When the Trevelyans 2050 come write 
that history—as they well might, for this clan 
they will doubtless find strange that 
few sociologists (and historians) the 
twentieth century could bring themselves, 
their work, treat science one the 
great social institutions the time. They 
will observe that long after the sociology 
science became identifiable field in- 
world where science loomed large enough 
present mankind with the choice destruc- 
tion survival. They may even suggest 
that somewhere the process which so- 
cial scientists take note the world 
and once was, sense values appears 
have become badly scrambled. 

This spacious area neglect may there- 
fore have room for paper which tries 
examine science social institution, not 
the large but terms few its 
principal components. 


can only guess what historians the 


Presidential address read the annual meet- 
ing the American Sociological Society, August, 

1The rudiments sociology science can 
found overview the subject Bernard 
Barber, Science and the Social Order, Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1952; Bernard Barber, “Sociology 
Science: Trend Report and Bibliography,” Cur- 
rent Sociology, Vol. No. Paris: UNESCO, 1957. 
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Calendar Disputes over Priority. 
begin noting the great frequency with 
which the history science punctuated 
disputes, often sordid disputes, over pri- 
ority discovery. During the last three 
centuries which modern science developed, 
numerous scientists, both great and small, 
have engaged such acrimonious contro- 
versy. Recall only these few: Keenly aware 
the importance his inventions and dis- 
coveries, Galileo became seasoned cam- 
paigner vigorously defended his rights 
priority first, his Defense against the 
Calumnies and Impostures Baldassar 
Capar, where showed how his invention 
the “geometric and military compass” had 
been taken from him, and then, The As- 
sayer, where flayed four other would 
rivals; Father Horatio Grassi, who tried “to 
diminish whatever praise there may 
this [invention the telescope for use 
astronomy] which belongs me”; Christo- 
pher Scheiner, who claimed have been 
first observe the sunspots (although, un- 
known both Scheiner and Galileo, Johann 
Fabricius had published such observations 
before); unspecified villain (probably 
the Frenchman Jean Tarde) who “attempted 
rob that glory which was mine, pre- 
tending not have seen writings and 
trying represent themselves the original 
discoverers these marvels”; and finally, 
Simon Mayr, who “had the gall claim that 
had observed the Medicean planets which 
revolve about Jupiter before had [and 
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used] sly way attempting establish 
his priority.” 

The peerless Newton fought several bat- 
tles with Robert Hooke over priority op- 
tics and celestial mechanics and entered into 
long and painful controversy with Leibniz 
over the invention the calculus. 
who has been described the “universal 
claimant” because “there was scarcely dis- 
covery his time which did not conceive 
himself claim,” (and, might added, 
often justly so, for was one the most 
inventive men his century genius), 
Hooke, turn, contested priority not only 
with Newton but with Huygens over the 
important invention the spiral-spring bal- 
ance for regulating watches eliminate the 
effect gravity. 

The calendar disputes was full also 
the eighteenth century. Perhaps the most 
tedious and sectarian these was the great 
“Water Controversy” which that shy, rich, 
and noble genius science, Henry Caven- 
dish, was pushed into three-way tug-of-war 
with Watt and Lavoisier over the question 
which one had first demonstrated the com- 
pound nature water and thereby removed 
from its millennia-long position one 
the elements. Earthy battles raged also over 
claims the first discovery heavenly 
bodies, the case the most dramatic 
astronomical discovery the century 
which the Englishman John Couch Adams 
and the Frenchman Urban Jean LeVerrier 


The Assayer, 1623, translated Still- 
man Drake Discoveries and Opinions Galileo, 
New York: Doubleday, 1957, pp. 232-233, 245. 
Galileo thought crafty Mayr date his book 
published 1609 using the Julian calendar 
without indicating that, Protestant, had not 
accepted the Gregorian calendar adopted “us 
Catholics” which would have shifted the date 
publication January 1610, when Galileo had 
reported having made his first observations. Later 
this paper, shall have more say about the 
implications attaching importance such short 
intervals separating rival claims priority. 

scholarly reappraisals Hooke’s role 
developing the gravitation, see Louis 
Diehl Patterson, “Hooke’s Gravitation Theory and 
Its Influence Newton,” (November, 
1949), pp. 327-341; (March, 1950), pp. 
and Andrade, “Robert Hooke,” Wilkins 
Lecture, Proceedings the Royal Society, Series 
Biological Sciences, 137 (24 July, 1950). The recent 
biography Margaret ’Espinasse too uncritical 
and defensive Hooke satisfactory; Robert 
Hooke, London: Heinemann, 1956. 


inferred the existence and predicted the po- 
sition the planet now known Neptune, 
which was found where their independent 
computations showed would be. Medicine 
had its share conflicts over priority; for 
example, Jenner believed himself first 
demonstrate that vaccination 
curity against smallpox, but the advocates 
Pearson and Rabaut believed otherwise. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and 
down the present, disputes over priority 
continued frequent and intense. Lister 
knew had first introduced antisepsis, but 
others insisted that Lemaire had done be- 
fore. The sensitive and modest Faraday was 
wounded the claims others several 
his major discoveries physics: one among 
these, the discovery electro-magnetic ro- 
tation, was said have been made before 
Wollaston; Faraday’s onetime mentor, 
Sir Humphrey Davy (who had himself been 
involved similar disputes) actually op- 
posed Faraday’s election the Royal So- 
ciety the ground that his was not the 
original discovery.* Laplace, several the 
Bernoullis, Legendre, Gauss, Cauchy were 
only few the giants among mathemati- 
cians embroiled quarrels over priority. 

What true physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, medicine and mathematics true 
also all the other scientific disciplines, not 
excluding the social and psychological sci- 
ences. know, sociology was officially 
born only after long period abnormally 
severe labor. Nor was the postpartum any 
more tranquil. was disturbed violent 
controversies between the followers St- 
Simon and Comte they quarreled over the 
delicate question which the two was 
the father sociology and which merely 
the obstetrician. And come the very 
recent past, Janet but one among several 
have claimed that they had the essentials 
psycho-analysis before Freud. 

extend the list priority fights would 
industrious and, for this occasion, 
fluous. For the moment, enough note 
that these controversies, far from being 
rare exception science, have long been fre- 
quent, harsh, and ugly. They have practi- 
cally become integral part the social 


Bence Jones, The Life and Letters 
London: Longmans, Green, 1870, Vol. pp. 336 
352. 
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relations between scientists. Indeed, the pat- 
tern common that the Germans have 
characteristically compounded word for it, 
the face it, the pattern 
over priority can easily explained. 
seems merely consequence the 
same discoveries being made simultaneously, 
nearly so, recurrent event the history 
science which has not exactly escaped the 
since the definitive work William Ogburn 
and Dorothy Thomas. But second glance, 
the matter does not appear quite simple. 
The bunching similar identical dis- 
disputes over priority, not their cause 
their grounds. After all, scientists also know 
that discoveries are often made independ- 
ently. (As shall see, they not only know 
this but fear it, and this often activates 
ensure their priority.) would there- 
fore seem simple matter for scientists 
acknowledge that their simultaneous dis- 
were independent and that the ques- 
tion priority consequently beside the 
point. occasion, this just what has 
happened, shall see that most mov- 
ing all cases noblesse oblige the his- 
tory science, when Darwin and Wallace 
tried outdo one another giving credit 
the other for what each had separately 
worked out. Fifty years after the event, 
Wallace was still insisting upon the contrast 
his own hurried work, written within 
after the great idea came him, and 
Darwin’s work, based twenty years 
collecting evidence. was then (as often 
Wallace; “he, the painstaking 
and patient student seeking ever the full 
ral demonstration the truth had discovered, 
than achieve immediate personal 
fame.” 
uld 5And not always even the occasion. Disputes 
over priority have occurred when alleged actual 
ote anticipations idea have been placed decades 
or, times, even centuries millennia earlier, 
they are generally described “rediscoveries.” 
This remark taken from Wallace’s commen- 
tary the semi-centenary the joint discovery, 
cial classic self-abnegation that deserves res- 
from the near-oblivion into which has 
fallen. For transcript, see James Marchant, 
336- fred Russel Wallace: Letters and Reminiscences, 
New York: Harper, 1916, pp. 91-96. 
XUM 
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other occasions, self-denial has gone 
even further. For example, the incomparable 
Euler withheld his long “sought solution 
the calculus variations, until the twenty- 
three-year-old Lagrange, who had developed 
new method needed reach the solution, 
could put into print, “‘so not de- 
prive you,’ Euler informed the young man, 
‘of any part the glory which your 
Apart from these and many other 
examples generosity the annals 
science, there have doubtless been many 
more that never found their way into the 
pages history. Nevertheless, the recurrent 
struggles for priority, with all their intensity 
affect, far overshadow these cases 
noblesse oblige, and still remains necessary 
account for them. 

Alleged Sources Conflicts over Priority. 
One explanation these disputes would 
regard them mere expressions human 
nature. this view, egotism natural 
the species; scientists, being human, will 
have their due share and will sometimes 
express their egotism through self-aggrandiz- 
ing claims priority. But, course, this 
interpretation does not stand up. The history 
social thought strewn with the corpses 
those who have tried, their theory, 
make the hazardous leap from human nature 
particular forms social conduct, has 
been observed from the time Montesquieu, 
through Comte and Durkheim, the pre- 

second explanation derives these con- 
flicts not from the original nature shared 
all men, but from propensities toward ego- 
tism found among some men. assumes 
that, like other occupations, the occupation 
science attracts some ego-centered people, 
and assumes further that might even 
attract many such people, who, hungry for 
fame, elect enter profession that prom- 
ises enduring fame the successful. Unlike 


Bell, Men Mathematics, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1937, pp. 155-156. And see 
the comparable act generosity the part the 
venerable Legendre toward the mathematical genius, 
Niels Abel, then his twenties, ibid., 337. 

Durkheim had traced this basic theme 
sociological theory early his Latin thesis 
1892, which has fortunately been translated into 
French for the benefit some later sociolo- 
gists. See his Montesquieu Rousseau: Précurseurs 
Sociologie, Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1953, esp. 
Chapter 
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the argument from nature, this one, dealing 
with processes self-selection and social 
selection, not defective principle. 
possible that differing kinds personalities 
tend recruited various occupations 
and, though happen doubt it, 
possible that quarrelsome contentious 
personalities are especially apt attracted 
science and recruited into it. The extent 
question, but developing inquiry into the type 
personality characteristic those entering 
the various professions may due course 
discover how far so.® any event, 
should not difficult find some aggressive 
men science. 

But even should the processes selection 
result the recruitment contentious men, 
there are theoretical reasons for believing 
that this does not adequately account for the 
great amount contention over priority that 
flares science. For one thing, these 
controversies often involve men ordinarily 
modest disposition who act seemingly self- 
assertive ways only when they come 
defend their rights intellectual property. 
This has often been remarked, and some- 
times with great puzzlement. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy asked the time the great 
Water Controversy between Cavendish and 
Watt, how does happen that this conflict 
over priority should engage such man 
Cavendish, “unambitious, unassuming, with 
difficulty persuaded bring forward 
his important discoveries 
fearful the voice And the 
biographer Cavendish, writing about the 
same episode, describes perpiexing 
dilemma. Two unusually modest and unam- 
bitious men, universally respected for their 
integrity, famous for their discoveries and 
inventions, are suddenly found standing 
hostile position towards each other. 


about this sparse and unsatis- 
factory. bare beginning, study the The- 
matic Apperception Test protocols eminent 
biological, physical, and social scientists found 
signs their being “particularly aggressive.” Anne 
Roe, The Making Scientist, New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1953, 192. 

Humphrey Davy, Collected Works, VII, 
128, quoted George Wilson, The Life the 
Honorable Henry Cavendish, London, 1851, 63. 

Wilson, op. cit., 64. There can little 
doubt about the unassuming character Cavendish, 
the pathologically shy recluse, whose unpublished 
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Evidently, ingrained egotism not 
quired engage fight for priority. 

second strategic fact shows the 
quacy explaining these many struggles 
owing egotistic personalities. Very often, 
the principals themselves, the discoverers 
inventors, take part arguing their 
claims priority (or withdraw from the 
controversy they find that places them 
the distasteful role insisting upon their 


own merits deprecating the merits 


their rivals). Instead, their friends and 
followers, other more detached scientists, 
who commonly see the assignment priority 
moral issue that must fought 
conclusion. For example, was Wollaston’s 
friends, rather than the distinguished 
tist himself, who insinuated that the young 
Faraday had usurped credit for the experi- 
ments electro-magnetic Simi- 
larly, was Priestley, Luc and Blagden, 
“all men eminent science and unblem- 
ished who embroiled the shy 
Cavendish and the unassertive Watt the 
Water Finally, was the 


notebooks were crowded with discoveries disprov- 
ing then widely-held theories and anticipating 
coveries not made again for long time come. 
stands the example fortiori, for even such 
man this was drawn into controversy over 
priority. 

The history science evidently has its own 
brand chain-reactions. was the reading 
Wilson’s Life Cavendish with its report Caven- 
dish’s long-forgotten experiment the sparking 
air over alkalis which led Ramsay (just the 
same experiment led Rayleigh) the discovery 
the element argon. Both Rayleigh and Ramsay 
delicately set out their respective claims the 
discovery, claims not easily disentangled since the 
two had been such close touch. They finaly 
agreed joint publication “the only solution” 
the problem assigning appropriate 
The episode gave rise great controversy 
priority which neither the discoverers would 
take part; the debate continued the 
phies the two: the old friend and collabo- 
rator Ramsay, Morris Travers, Life 
Sir William Ramsay, London: Edward Arnold Ltd, 
1956, pp. 100, 121-122, 292, passim; and the 
son Lord Rayleigh, John William Strutt: 
Baron Rayleigh, London: Edward Arnold, 
Chapter XI. 

Jones, op. cit., pp. 351-352; see also the 
formative book Chalmers, Historic 
searches: Chapters the History Physical ond 
Chemical Discovery, New York: Scribner’s, 
54. 
This the contemporary judgment 
op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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quarrelsome, eminent, and justly esteemed 
scientist Francois Arago (whom shall 
meet again) and crowd astronomers, 
principally France and England but also 
Germany and Russia, rather than “the 
shy, gentle and unaffected” co-discoverer 
Neptune, Adams, who stirred the pot 
conflict over priority until boiled over and 
then simmered down into general acknowl- 
edgment that the planet had been independ- 
ently discovered Adams and 
And so, one after another the historic 
quarrels over priority science. 
Now these argumentative associates and 
bystanders stand gain little nothing 
from successfully prosecuting the claims 
their candidate, except the pickwickian 
sense having identified themselves with 
him with the nation which they are all 
part. Their behavior can scarcely ex- 
plained egotism. They not suffer from 
rival claims precedence. Their personal 
status not being threatened. And yet, over 
and again, they take the cudgels the 
status-battle and, uninhibited any sem- 
blance indulging self-praise, express 
their great moral indignation over the out- 
rage being perpetrated upon their candidate. 
This is, believe, particularly significant 
fact. For, know from the sociological 
theory institutions, the expression dis- 
interested moral indignation signpost 
announcing the violation social 
Although the indignant bystanders are them- 
selves not injured what they take 


Harold Spencer Jones, “John Couch 
Adams and the Discovery Neptune,” reprinted 
James Newman, The World Mathematics, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956, II, pp. 822- 
839. list cases which associates, rather than 
principals, took the lead these conflicts 
very long one. not include here. 

Sometimes, course, they act judges and 
arbitrators rather than advocates, was true 
Lyell and Hooker the episode involving Darwin 
and Wallace. But, shall see, the same institu- 
tional norms are variously called into play all 
these cases. 

acute analysis the theoretical place 
moral obligation, and its correlate, moral indigna- 
tion, the theory institutions, particularly 
this was developed the long course Durk- 
heim’s work, see Talcott Parsons, The Structure 
Social Action, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 
368-470; for further formulations and citations 
additional literature, see Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1957 (rev. ed.), pp. 361 ff. 


the misbehavior the culprit, they respond 
with hostility and want see “fair play,” 
see that behavior conforms the rules 
the game. The very fact their entering 
the fray goes show that science social 
institution with distinctive body norms 
exerting moral authority and that these norms 
are invoked particularly when felt that 
they are being violated. this sense, fights 
over priority, with all their typical vehe- 
mence and passionate feelings, are not merely 
expressions hot tempers, although these 
may course raise the temperature con- 
troversy; basically, they constitute responses 
what are taken violations the 
institutional norms intellectual property. 


INSTITUTIONAL NORMS SCIENCE 


say that these frequent conflicts over 
priority are rooted the egotism human 
nature, then, explains next nothing; 
say that they are rooted the contentious 
personalities those recruited science 
may explain part, but not enough; say, 
however, that these conflicts are largely 


the institutional norms 


science itself comes closer, think, the 
truth. For, shall suggest, these 
norms that exert pressure upon scientists 
assert their claims, and this goes far toward 
explaining the seeming paradox that even 
those meek and unaggressive men, ordinarily 
slow press their own claims other 
spheres life, will often their 
scientific work. 

The ways which the norms science 
help produce this result seem clear enough. 
every side, the scientist reminded that 
his role advance knowledge and his 
happiest fulfillment that role, advance 
knowledge greatly. This only say, 
course, that the institution science 
originality, greater smaller increments, 
that knowledge advances. When the institu- 
tion science works efficiently, and like 
other social institutions, does not always 
so, recognition and esteem accrue those 
who have best fulfilled their roles, those 
who have made genuinely original contribu- 
tions the common stock knowledge. 
Then are found those happy circumstances 
which self-interest and moral obligation coin- 
cide and fuse. 
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Recognition what one has accomplished 
thus largely motive derived from institu- 
tional emphases. Recognition for originality 
becomes socially validated testimony that 
one has successfully lived the most 
exacting requirements one’s role scien- 
tist. The self-image the individual scientist 
will also depend greatly the appraisals 
his scientific peers the extent which 
has lived this exacting and critically 
important aspect his role. Darwin once 
phrased it, “My love natural 
has been much aided the ambition 
esteemed fellow naturalists.” 

Interest therefore, need 
not be, though can readily become, simply 
desire for self-aggrandizement ex- 
pression egotism. is, rather, the motiva- 
tional counterpart the psychological plane 
the emphasis upon originality the 
institutional plane. not necessary that 
individual scientists begin with lust for 
fame; enough that science, with its 
abiding and often functional emphasis 
originality and its assigning large rewards 
for originality, makes recognition priority 
uppermost. Recognition and fame then 
become symbol and reward for having done 
one’s job well. 

This means that long before know 
anything about the distinctive personality 
this that scientist, know that will 
under pressure make his contributions 
knowledge known other scientists and 
that they, turn, will under pressure 
acknowledge his rights his intellectual 
property. sure, some scientists are 
more vulnerable these pressures than 
others—some are self-effacing, others self- 
assertive; some generous granting recogni- 
tion, others stingy. But the great frequency 
struggles over priority does not result 
merely from these traits individual scien- 


not only the institution science, 
course, that instills and reinforces the concern with 
recognition; some degree, all institutions do. 
This evident since the time Thomas included 
‘recognition’ one what called “the four 
wishes” men. The point is, rather, that with its 
emphasis originality, the institution science 
greatly reinforces this concern and indirectly leads 
scientists vigorous self-assertion their priority. 
For Thomas’s fullest account the four wishes, 
see The Unadjusted Girl, Boston: Little, Brown, 
1925, Chapter 
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tists but from the institution science, 
which defines originality supreme value 
and thereby makes recognition one’s 
originality major 

When this recognition priority either 
not granted fades from view, the scientist 
loses his scientific property. Although this 
kind property shares with other types 
general recognition the “owner’s” rights, 
contrasts sharply all other respects, 
Once has made his contribution, the 
scientist longer has exclusive rights 
access it. becomes part the public 
domain science. Nor has the right 
regulating its use others withholding 
property rights science become whittled 
down just this one: the recognition 
others the scientist’s distinctive part 
having brought the result into being. 

may that this concentration the 
numerous rights ordinarily bound other 
forms property into the one right recog- 
nition others helps produce the great 
concentration affect that commonly 
characterizes disputes over priority. Often, 
the intensity affect seems disproportionate 
the occasion; for example, when scientist 
feels has not been given enough recogni- 


developing this view, not mean 
imply that scientists, any more than other men, are 
merely obedient puppets doing exactly what social 
institutions require them. But mean say 
that, like men other institutional spheres, sci- 
entists tend develop the values and channel 
their motivations directions the institution de- 
fines for them. For extended formulation the 
general theory institutionalized motivation, see 
Talcott Parsons, Essays Sociological Theory, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954 (rev. ed.), esp. 
Chapters and III. 

the notion property part and 
parcel the institution science can seen 
from the language employed scientists speak- 
ing their work. Ramsay, for example, asks Ray- 
leigh’s “permission look into atmospheric nitro- 
gen” which Rayleigh had been working; the 
young Clerk Maxwell writes William Thomson, 
not know the Game laws and Patent laws 
science but certainly intend poach among 
your electrical images”; Norbert Wiener describes 
“differential space, the space the Brownian mo- 
tion” “wholly mine its purely mathematical 
aspects, whereas was only junior partner the 
theory Banach spaces.” Borrowing, trespassing, 
poaching, credit, stealing, concept which “be- 
longs” us—these are only few the many 
terms the lexicon property adopted 
tists matter course. 
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tion for what is, truth, minor contribu- 
tion knowledge, may respond with 
much indignation the truly inventive 
scientist, even with more, secretly 
senses that this the outermost limit 
what can reasonably hope 
This same concentration property-rights 
into the one right recognition may also 
account for the deep moral indignation ex- 


20Some this had occurred Galileo his 
counterattack Sarsi (pseudonym for Grassi): 
too clearly does Sarsi show his desire 
strip completely any praise. Not content 
with having disproved our reasoning set forth 
explain the fact that the tails comets sometimes 
appear bent arc, adds that nothing 
new was achieved this, had all been 
published long ago, and then refuted, Johann 
Kepler. the mind the reader who goes 
more deeply than Sarsi’s account, the 
remain that not only thief other men’s 
ideas, but petty, mean thief that, who goes 
about pilfering even what has been refuted. And 
who knows; perhaps Sarsi’s eyes the pettiness 
the theft does not render more blameworthy 
than would had bravely applied myself 
greater thefts. If, instead filching some trifle, 
Ihad more nobly set myself search out books 
some reputable author not well known these 
parts, and had then tried suppress his name and 
attribute all his labors myself, perhaps Sarsi 
would consider such enterprise grand and 
heroic the other seems him cowardly and 
abject.” (Galileo, The Assayer, op. cit., pp. 261- 
262.) 

This type reaction what describe the 
“professional (in the unpublished 
part this paper) was expressed also Benja- 
min Franklin after had suffered from claims 
others that they had first worked out the experi- 
ment the lightning kite. said part (the 
rest his observations are almost equally 
point), “The smaller your invention is, the more 
mortification you receive having the credit 
disputed with you rival, whom the jealousy 
and envy others are ready support against 
you, least far make the point doubtful. 
not itself importance enough for dis- 
pute; one would think your proofs and reasons 
worth their attention: and yet you not 
dispute the point, and demonstrate your right, 
you not only lose the credit being that 
instance ingenious, but you suffer the disgrace 
not being ingenuous; not only being plagiary 
but being plagiary for Had the in- 
vention been greater would have disgraced you 
less; for men have not contemptible idea 
him that robs for gold the highway, 
him that can pick pockets for half-pence and 
farthings.” (Quoted the informed and far-reach- 
monograph Cohen, Franklin and 
Newton, Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1956, pp. 75-76.) 


pressed scientists when one their 
number has had his rights priority denied 
challenged. Even though they have 
personal stake the particular episode, they 
feel strongly about the single property-norm 
and the expression their hostility serves 
the latent function reaffirming the moral 
validity this norm. 

National Claims Priority. world 
made national states, each with its own 
share ethnocentrism, the new discovery 
redounds the credit the discoverer not 
individual only, but also national. 
From least the seventeenth century, Bri- 
tons, Frenchmen, Germans, Dutchmen, and 
Italians have urged their country’s claims 
priority; little later, Americans entered 
the lists make clear that they had 
primacy. 

The seventeenth-century English scientist 
Wallis, for example, writes: would very 
fain that Mr. Hooke and Mr. Newton would 
set themselves earnest for promoting the 
designs about telescopes, that others may not 
steal from what our nation invents, only 
for the neglect publish them ourselves.” 
So, also, Halley says his comet that “if 
should return according our prediction 
about the year 1758 [as course did], 
impartial posterity will not refuse ac- 
knowledge that this was first discovered 
Englishman.” 

move abruptly the present, 
see the Russians, now that they have taken 
powerful place the world-scene, begin- 
ning insist the national character 
science and the importance finding out 
who first made discovery. Although the 
pattern national claims priority old, 
the formulation its rationale Russian 
journal deserves quotation only because 


Marxism-Leninism shatters into bits the cos- 
mopolitan fiction concerning supra-class, non- 
national, “universal” science, and definitely 
proves that science, like all culture modern 
society, national form and class con- 
The slightest inattention questions 
priority science, the slightest neglect 
them, must therefore condemned, for 
plays into the hands our enemies, who 
cover their ideological aggression with cosmo- 


21Louis More, Newton, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1934, pp. 146-147, and pp. 241; 477-478. 
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politan talk about the supposed non-existence 
questions priority science, the 
questions concerning which peoples [here, 
noted, collectivities displace the individual 
scientist] made what contribution the gen- 
eral store world culture [And sum- 
marizing the answers these questions 
compact summary] The Russian people has 
the richest history. the course this his- 
tory, has created the richest culture, and 
all the other countries the world have drawn 
upon and continue draw upon this 


Against this background affirmation, 
one can better appreciate the recent state- 
ment Khrushchev that “we Russians had 
the H-bomb before you” and the comment 
the New York Times that “the question 
priority the explosion the hydrogen 
settled only when know whether the 
“prototype-bomb” the full-fledged bomb” 

The recent propensity the Russians 
claim priority all manner inventions 
and scientific discoveries thus energetically 
reduplicates the earlier, and now less forceful 
though far from vanished, propensity 
other nations claim like priorities. The 
restraint often shown individual scientists 
making such claims becomes rather incon- 
spicuous when official 
representatives nations put their claims. 


THE REWARD-SYSTEM SCIENCE 


Like other institutions, the institution 
science has developed elaborate system for 
allocating rewards those who variously live 
its norms. course, this was not al- 
ways so. The evolution this system has 
been the work centuries, and probably 
far from finished. the early days modern 
science, Francis Bacon could explain and 


editorial, “Against the Bourgeois Ideology 
Cosmopolitanism,” Voprosy filosofi, 1948, No. 
translated the Current Digest the Soviet 
Press, February 1949, Vol. No. pp. 12. 
For informed account, see David Joravsky, 
“Soviet Views the History Science,” 
(March, 1955), pp. 3-13, esp. pp. 9n. and 11, 
which treat changing Russian attitudes toward 
priority and simultaneous invention; see also 
Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, op. cit., 
pp. 
New York Times, July 27, 1957, col. 
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complain all one saying that 
enough check the growth science, that 
efforts and labours this field unre- 
thing not held honour does not 
And half-century later, much the same 
could said Thomas Sprat, the Bishop 
Rochester, his official history the 
newly-established Royal Society: 


been very zealous about those studies, which 
have been farr remov’d, from present bene- 
fit, and from the applause men. For what 
should incite them, bestow their time, and 
Art, revealing mankind, those Mysteries 
for which, may be, they would onely 
despis’d last? How few must there needs 
be, who will willing, impoverish’d 
for the common good? while they shall see, 
all the rewards, which might give life their 
Industry, passing them, and bestow’d 
the deserts easier studies? 


The echo these complaints still rever- 
berates the halls universities and scien- 
tific societies, but chiefly with regard 
material rather than honorific rewards. With 
the growth and professionalization science, 
the system honorific rewards has become 
diversely elaborated, and apparently 
accelerated rate. 

Heading the list the immensely varied 
forms recognition long use 


24Francis Bacon, Novum Organum, trans. 
Ellis and Spedding, London: Routledge, 
Book Aphorism XCI. The ellipsis the text 
above was for brevity’s sake; should 
out here below because the pertinence what 
Bacon went say: “For does not rest with 
the same persons cultivate sciences and re- 
ward them. The growth them comes from great 
wits, the prizes and rewards them are the 
hands the people, great persons, who are 
but very few cases even moderately learned. 
Moreover this kind progress not only unre- 
warded with prizes and substantial benefits; 
has not even the advantage popular applause. 
For greater matter than the generality 
men can take in, and apt overwhelmed and 
extinguished the gales popular opinions.” 

25Thomas Sprat, The History the 
Society, London, 1667, 27. 

Galileo begins his from the Stars,” 
announcing his discovery the satellites Jupiter, 
with paean the practice eponymy which 
opens with these words: “Surely 
public service has been rendered those who have 
protected from envy the noble achievements 
men who have excelled virtue, and have thus 
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the practice affixing the name the scien- 
tist all part what has found, 
with the Copernican system, Hooke’s law, 
Planck’s constant, Halley’s comet. this 
way, scientists leave their signatures indelibly 
history; their names enter into all the 
scientific languages the world. 

the rugged and thinly populated peak 
this system eponymy are the men who 
have put their stamp upon the science and 
thought their age. Such men are naturally 
very short supply, and these few some- 
times have entire epoch named after them, 
when speak the Newtonian epoch, 
the Darwinian era, the Freudian age. 

The gradations eponymy have the char- 
acter Guttman scale which those men 
assigned highest rank are also assigned 
lesser degrees honorific recognition. Ac- 
cordingly, these peerless scientists are typi- 
cally included also the next highest ranks 
eponymy, which they are credited with 
having fathered new science new 
branch science (at times, according the 
heroic theory, through kind partheno- 
genesis for which they apparently needed 
collaborators). the illustrious Fathers 
this that science (or this that 
specialty), there end, but end not 
easily reached. Consider only these few, 
culled from list many times this length: 


Morgagni, the Father Pathology 

Cuvier, the Father Palaeontology 

Faraday, the Father Electrotechnics 

Daniel Bernoulli, the Father Mathematical 
Physics 

Bichat, the Father Histology 

van Leeuwenhoek, the Father Protozoology 
and Bacteriology 

Jenner, the Father Preventive Medicine 

Chladni, the Father Modern Acoustics 

Herbart, the Father Scientific Pedagogy 

Wundt, the Father Experimental Psychology 

Pearson, the Father Biometry; 
and, course, 

Comte, the Father Sociology. 


science farflung and differentiated 
chemistry, there room for several pa- 
ternities. Robert Boyle the undisputed 
Father Chemistry (and, his Irish epi- 


preserved from. oblivion and neglect those names 
which deserve immortality.” (Op. cit., 23.) 
then proceeds call the satellites “the Medicean 
Stars” honor the Grand Duke Tuscany, 
who soon becomes his patron. 


taph has it, also the Uncle the Earl 
Cork), then Priestley the Father Pneu- 
matic Chemistry, Lavoisier the Father 
Modern Chemistry, and the nonpareil Wil- 
lard Gibbs, the Father Physical Chemistry. 

occasion, the presumed father 
science called upon, the persons his 
immediate disciples later adherents, 
prove his paternity, with Johannes 
and Albrecht von Haller, who are severally 
regarded the Father Experimental 
Physiology. 

Once established, this eponymous pattern 
stepped extremes. Each new spe- 
cialty has its own parent, whose identity 
often known only those work within 
the specialty. Thus, Manuel Garcia emerges 
the Father Laryngoscopy, Adolphe 
Brongiart the Father Modern Palaeo- 
botany, Timothy Bright the Father 
Modern Shorthand, and Father Johann 
Dzierson (whose important work may have 
influenced Mendel) the Father Modern 
Rational Beekeeping. 

Sometimes, particular form disci- 
pline bears eponymous witness the man 
who first gave shape, with Hippocratic 
medicine, Aristotelian logic, Euclidean geom- 
etry, Boolean algebra, and Keynesian eco- 
nomics. Most rarely, the same individual 
acquires double immortality, both for what 
achieved and for what failed achieve, 
the cases Euclidean and non-Eu- 
clidean geometries, and Aristotelian and non- 
Aristotelian logics. 

rough hierarchic order, the next echelon 
comprised thousands eponymous 
laws, theories, theorems, hypotheses, instru- 
ments, constants and distributions. short 
list can hope representative the wide 
range these scientific contributions that 
have immortalized the men who made them. 
But few examples haphazard array might 
include the Brownian movement, the Zeeman 
effect, Rydberg’s constant, Moseley’s atomic 
number, and the Lorenz curve come 
closer home, where refer only assured 
contemporary recognition rather than pos- 
sibly permanent fame, the Spearman rank- 
correlation coefficient, the Rorschach ink- 
blot, the Thurstone scale, the Bogardus so- 
cial-distance scale, the Bales categories 
interaction, the Guttman scalogram and the 
Lazarsfeld latent-structure analysis. 
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Each science, art based science, 
evolves its own distinctive patterns epon- 
ymy honor those who have made what 
is. the medical sciences, for example, 
the attention posterity assured the 
discoverer first describer parts the 
body (as with the Eustachian tube, the circle 
Willis, Graffian follicles, Wharton’s duct, 
and the canal Nuck) though, oddly 
enough, Vesalius, commonly described 
the Father Modern Anatomy has been 
accorded one part the body dis- 
tinctly his own. medicine, also, eponymy 
registers the first diagnostician disease 
(as with Addison’s, Bright’s, Hodgkin’s, 
Meniére’s and Parkinson’s diseases); the 
inventor diagnostic tests (as with Rom- 
berg’s sign, the Wassermann reaction, the 
Calmette test, and the Babinski and 
the inventor instruments used research 
practice (as with the Kelly pad, the Kelly 
clamp, and the Kelly rectoscope). Yet, how- 
ever numerous and diversified this array 
eponyms they are still re- 
served, course, only small fraction 
the many who have labored the medical 
vineyard. Eponymy prize that, though 
large absolute aggregate, limited the 
relatively few. 

Time does not permit, nor does the occa- 
sion require, detailed examination epony- 
mous practices all the other sciences. 
Consider, then, only two other patterns: 
special branch physics, became the 
practice honor great physicists at- 
taching their names electrical and mag- 
netic units (as with volt, ohm, ampere, 
coulomb, farad, joule, watt, henry, maxwell, 
gauss, gilbert and oersted). biology, 
the long-standing practice append the 
name the first describer the name 
species, custom which greatly agitated 
Darwin since, saw it, this put 
premium hasty and careless work” the 
“species-mongers” among naturalists try 
achieve easy immortality “miserably 
describ[ing] species two three 


has been suggested that, medicine 
least, eponymic titles are given diseases only 
long they are poorly understood. “Any disease 
designated eponym good subject for 
research.” (O. Perry Pepper, Medical Etymology, 
Philadelphia: Saunders Co., 1949, pp. 11-12.) 
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lines.” (This, may say, will not the 
last occasion for see how the system 
such lengths get out hand and de- 
feat its original 

Eponymy only the most enduring and 
perhaps most prestigious kind recognition 
institutionalized science. Were the reward- 
system confined this, would not provide 
for the many other distinguished scientists 
without whose work the revolutionary dis- 
coveries could not have been made. Graded 
rewards the coin the scientific realm— 
honorific recognition fellow-scientists— 
are distributed among the stratified layers 
scientific accomplishment. Merely list 
some these other but still considerable 
forms recognition will perhaps enough 
remind the complex structure the 
reward-system science. 

recent generations, the Nobel Prize, 
with nominations for made scientists 
distinction throughout the world, per- 
haps the pre-eminent token recognized 
iconography fame science, with medals 
honoring famous scientists and the recipients 
the award alike (as with the Rumford 
medal and the Arago medal). Beyond these, 
are memberships honorary academies and 
sciences (for example, the Royal Society and 
the French Academy Sciences), and fel- 
lowships national and local societies. 
those nations that still preserve titled 
aristocracy, scientists have been ennobled, 
England since the time when Queen 
Anne added laurels her crown knighting 
Newton, not, might supposed, because 
his superb administrative work Master 


Exercised the excesses eponymy natural 
history had reached, the usually mild Darwin re- 
peatedly denounced this “miserable and degrading 
passion mere species naming.” What most 
point for the way which the pathological 
exaggeration eponymizing highlights the normal 
role eponymy providing its share incentives 
for serious and sustained work science. 
Darwin, ed., The Life and Letters Charles Dar- 
win, New York: Appelton, 1925, Vol. pp. 332- 
the machinery and results the Nobd 
and other prize-awards, see Barber, Science and 
the Social Order, op. cit., pp. 108 ff.; Leo 
“The Nobel Prizes for the Sciences, 
British Journal Sociology, (September, 
pp. 246-263. 
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the Mint, but for his scientific discoveries. 
These things move slowly; required almost 
two centuries before another Queen Eng- 
land would, confer peerage the 
realm upon man science for his work 
science, and thus transform the pre-eminent 
Sir William Thomson into the less emi- 
nent Lord Scientists themselves 
have distinguished the stars from the sup- 
porting cast issuing directories “starred 
men science” and universities have been 
known accord honorary degrees sci- 
entists along with the larger company 
philanthropists, industrialists, businessmen, 
statesmen and politicians. 

Recognition finally allocated those 
guardians posthumous fame, the historians 
science. From the most disciplined schol- 
arly works the vulgarized and sentimen- 
talized accounts designed for the millions, 
great attention paid priority dis- 
covery, the iteration and reiteration 
‘firsts.’ this way, many historians sci- 
ence help maintain the prevailing institu- 
tional emphasis the importance priority. 
One the most eminent among them, the 
late George Sarton, once expresses and 
exemplifies the commemorative function 
historiography when writes that 
the first scholar conceive that subject [the 
history science] independent disci- 
pline and realize its importance 
Auguste Comte.” then goes propose 
that great scholar, Paul Tannery, most 
deserving called “the father our 
studies,” and finally states the thesis that 
the historian expected determine 
not only the relative truth scientific ideas 
different chronological states, but also their 
novelty, irresistibly led the 
fixation first events.” 


caustic comment the lag according 
such recognition men science, see excerpts 
from newspapers the day Silvanus Thomp- 
son, The Life William Thomson: Baron Kelvin 
Largs, London: Macmillan, 1910, Vol. II, pp. 
906-907. 

Sarton, The Study the History 
Science, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936, 
pp. 3-4, 35-36. Sarton goes observe that this 
practice identifying first events “never fails 
involve him [the historian] new difficulties, be- 
cause creations absolutely novo are very rare, 
they occur all; most novelties are only novel 
combinations old elements and the degree 
novelty thus matter interpretation, which 


Although scientific knowledge imper- 
sonal, although its claim truth must 
assessed entirely apart from its source, the 
historian science called upon prevent 
scientific knowledge from sinking (or rising) 
into anonymity, preserve the collective 
memory its origins. Anonymous givers 
have place this scheme things. 
Eponymity, not anonymity, the standard. 
And, have seen, outstanding scientists, 
turn, labor hard have their names in- 
scribed the golden book 

Seen composite, from the eponyms en- 
duringly recording the names scientists 
the international language science the 
immense array parochial and ephemeral 
prizes, the reward-system science rein- 
forces and perpetuates the institutional em- 
phasis upon originality. this specific 
sense that originality can said 
major institutional goal modern science, 
times, the paramount one, and recognition 
for originality derived, but often heavily 


may vary considerably according the historian’s 
always risky, yet when every reasonable precaution 
has been taken one must willing run the risk 
and make the challenge, for this the only means 
being corrected, correction needed.” (Jbid., 
36.) This telling sign the deep-rooted 
sentiment that recognition for originality science 
historian expected search out the ‘first’ 
contribute idea finding, even though 
comprehensive view the cumulative and inter- 
locking character scientific inquiry suggests 
that the attribution ‘firsts’ often difficult and 
sometimes arbitrary. For further statement 
this matter priority, see George Sarton, The 
Study the History Mathematics, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1936, pp. 33-36. 

cannot undertake here examine the attitudes 
commonly manifested historians science toward 
this emphasis searching out priorities. can 
said that these too are often ambivalent. 

This was presumably not always so. 
well known, medieval authors often tried cloak 
their writings anonymity. But this not the 
place examine the complex subject variations 
cultural emphases upon originality and recogni- 
tion. For some observations this, see George 
Sarton, Guide the History Science, Waltham, 
Mass.: Chronica Botanica Co., 1952, 23, who 
reminds ancient and medieval practices 
which “modest authors would try pass off their 
own compositions under the name illustrious 
author earlier time,” ghost-writing reverse. 
See also Merton, Science, Technology and 
Society Seventeenth Century England, Bruges, 
Belgium: Osiris, 1938, pp. 360-632, 528. 
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emphasized, goal. the organized competi- 
tion contribute man’s scientific 
edge, the race the swift, him who 
gets there first with his contribution hand. 

Institutional Norm Humility. the 
institution science placed great value only 
originality, scientists would perhaps at- 
tach even more importance recognition 
priority than they do. But, course, this 
value does not stand alone. only one 
complex set making the ethos science 
—disinterestedness, universalism, organized 
scepticism, communism intellectual prop- 
erty, and humility being some the others.** 
Among these, the socially enforced value 
humility most immediate point, serving, 
does, reduce the misbehavior sci- 
entists below the rate that would occur 
importance were assigned only originality 
and the establishing priority. 

The value humility takes diverse expres- 
sion. One form the practice acknowl- 
edging the heavy indebtedness the legacy 
knowledge bequeathed predecessors. 
This kind humility perhaps best ex- 
pressed the epigram Newton made his 
own: have seen farther, stand- 
ing the shoulders giants” (this, inci- 
dentally, letter Hooke who was then 
challenging Newton’s priority the theory 
colors.) That this tradition has not 
always been honored practice can in- 
ferred from the admiration that Darwin, him- 
self lavish such acknowledgments, ex- 
pressed Lyell for “the elaborate honesty 
with which you quote the words all living 
and dead geologists.” Exploring the litera- 
ture field science becomes not only 
instrumental practice, designed learn from 
the past, but commemorative practice, de- 
signed pay homage those who have pre- 
pared the way for one’s work. 

Humility expected also the form 
the scientist’s insisting upon his personal 


review other values science, see 
Barber, cit., Chapter IV; Merton, Social Theory 
and Social Structure, op. cit., pp. 552-561; 
Shepard, “The Value System University Re- 
search Group,” American Sociological Review, 
(August, 1954), pp. 456-462. 

Alexander Koyré, “An unpublished letter 
Robert Hooke Isaac Newton,” (De- 
cember, 1952), pp. 312-337, 315. 
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limitations and the limitations scientific 
knowledge Galileo taught himself 
and his pupils say, not know.” Per. 
haps another often-quoted image Newton 
most fully expresses this kind humility 
the face what yet known: 


not know what may appear the 
world, but myself seem have been 
only like boy playing the seashore, and 
diverting myself now and then finding 
smoother pebble prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean truth lay all 
undiscovered before 


this contrast between public image 
(“what may appear the world”) and 
self-image (“but myself fitting 
for the greatest among scientists, pre- 
sumably not entirely out place for the 
rest. The same theme continues unabated, 
Laplace, the Newton France, spite 
what has been described “his desire 
shine the constantly changing spotlight 
public esteem,” reportedly utters epi- 
grammatic paraphrase Newton his last 
words, “What know not much; what 
not know immense.” Lagrange 
summarizes his lifetime discovery the 
one phrase, not know.” And Lord 
Kelvin, the Jubilee celebrating his fifty 
years distinguished scientist the 
course which was honored scores 
scientific societies and academies, character- 
izes his lifelong effort develop grand and 


David Brewster, Memoirs the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Discoveries Sir Isaac Newton, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1855, Volume II, Chapter 
xxvii. For our purposes, unlike those the his- 
torian, matter indifference whether New- 
ton actually felt acutely modest was merely 
conforming expectation. either case, 
presses the norm personal humility, which 
cit., pp. 47, 58, passim) repeatedly 
makes the point that both admirers and critics 
Newton have failed make 
distinction between what said and what did. 

Bell, op. cit., 172. Bell refers also 
common and engaging trait the truly eminent 
scientist his frequent confession how 
scientist can also seen expectation the 
part the community scientists. not that 
many scientists happen humble men; they 
are expected humble. See Bell, “Mathe- 
matics and Speculation,” The Scientific Monthly, 
(March, 1931), pp. 204. 
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comprehensive theory the properties 
matter the one word, “Failure.” 

Like all human values, the value 
modesty can vulgarized and run into the 
ground excessive and thoughtless repeti- 
tion. can become merely conventional, 
emptied substance and genuine feeling. 
There really cam too much good 
thing. perhaps this excess which led 
Charles Richet, himself Nobel laureate, 
report the quiet self-appraisal cele- 
brated scientist: possess every good qual- 
ity, but the one that distinguishes above 
all modesty.” Other scientists, for ex- 
ample, the great Harvard mathematician, 
George Birkhoff, will have truck with 
modesty, whether false, prim, genuine. 
Having been told Mexican physicist 
his hope that the United States would con- 
tinue “to send savants your stature,” 
Birkhoff sturdily replied. “Professor Erro, 
the States the only one stature.” 
And Norbert Wiener reported have 
said his obituary address for Birkhoff, 
was the first among and accepted the 
fact. was not modest.” Nevertheless, 
such forthright acknowledgement one’s 
eminence not quite the norm among sci- 
entists. 

would appear, then, that the institution 
science, like other institutions, incorpo- 
rates potentially incompatible values: among 
them, the value originality, which leads 
scientists want their priority recog- 
nized, and the value humility, which leads 
them insist how little they have been 
able accomplish. These values are not real 
contradictories, course—“ ’tis poor thing, 
but own”—but they call for opposed 
kinds behavior. blend these potential 
incompatibles into single orientation, 


Fitzgerald, Lord Kelvin, 1846-99. 
Jubilee Commemoration Volume, with Essay 
his Works, 1899; Thompson, Life William 
Thomson, Vol. II, Chapter XXIV. 

89See the gallery trenchant pen-portraits 
scientists Charles Richet, The Natural History 
Savant, trans. Sir Oliver Lodge, New York: 
Doran, 1927, 86. 

Graef Fernandez (as transcribed 
Samuel Kaplan), “My Tilt with Albert Einstein,” 
American Scientist, (April, 1956), pp. 
204. 

further examination the problem 
blending incompatible norms into stable patterns 
behavior, this case among physicians, see 
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reconcile them practice, easy matter. 
Rather, shall now see, the tension be- 
tween these kindred values—kindred Cain 
and Abel were kin—creates inner con- 
flict among men science who have internal- 
ized both them and generates distinct 
ambivalence toward the claiming priorities. 


AMBIVALENCE TOWARD PRIORITY 


The components this ambivalence are 
fairly clear. After all, insist one’s origi- 
nality claiming priority not exactly 
humble and dismiss one’s priority ig- 
noring not exactly affirm the value 
scientists come despise themselves for 
wanting that which the institutional values 
science have led them want. 

With the rare candor that distinguishes 
him, Darwin clearly exhibits this agitated 
ambivalence its every detail that this one 
case can taken paradigmatic for many 
others (which are matters less detailed and 
less candid record). his Autobiography, 
writes that, even before 
voyage the Beagle 1831, was “ambi- 
tious take fair place among scientific 
men—whether more ambitious less than 


‘most fellow-workers, can form 


Merton, “Some Preliminaries Sociology 
Reader and Kendall, eds., The Student-Physi- 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, 
ff. well known, Lynd has set 
forth the general notion that institutional norms 
are organized near-incompatibles; see his Knowl- 
edge for What?, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1939, Chapter III. 

Strictly speaking, originality and priority are 
course not the same thing. Belated independent 
rediscoveries what was long since known may 
represent great originality the part the re- 
discoverer, perhaps best shown the remark- 
able case the self-taught twentieth-century Indian 
mathematician, Srinivasa Ramanujan, who, all un- 
knowing that had been done before, re-created 
much early nineteenth-century mathematics, and 
more besides. Cf. Hardy, Ramanujan: Twelve 
Lectures Suggested His Life and Work, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Edwin 
Boring, who has long been interested the sub- 
ject priority science, has, among many other 
perceptive observations, noted the lack identity 
between originality and priority. See, for example, 
his early paper, “The Problem Originality 
American Journal Psychology, (De- 
cember, 1927), pp. 70-90, esp. 78. 
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opinion.” quarter century after this 
voyage, still wrestling with his ambition, 
exclaiming letter that wish could 
set less value the bauble fame, either 
present posthumous, than do, but not, 
Two years before the traumatizing news 
from Wallace, reporting his formulation 
the theory evolution, Darwin writes his 
now-famous letter Lyell, explaining that 


not quite ready publish his views, 


Lyell had suggested order not 
forestalled, and again expressing his un- 
controllable ambivalence these words: 
rather hate the idea writing for priority, 
yet certainly should vexed any one 
were publish doctrines before me.” 
And then, June 1858, the blow falls. 
What Lyell warned would happen and what 
Darwin could not bring himself believe 
could happen, all the world knows, did 
happen. Here Darwin writing Lyell the 
crushing event: 
[Wallace] has today sent the enclosed, 
and asked forward you. seems 
well worth reading. Your words have 
come true with vengeance—that should 
coincidence; Wallace had MS. sketch 
written out 1842, could not have made 
better short abstract! Even his terms now 
originality, whatever may amount to, 


Humility and disinterestedness urge Dar- 
win give his claim priority; the 
wish for originality and recognition urges 
him that all need not lost. first, with 
typical magnanimity, but without pretense 
equanimity, makes the desperate de- 
cision step aside altogether. week later, 
writing Lyell again; perhaps might 
publish short version his long-standing 
text, dozen pages so.” And yet, says 
his anguished letter, cannot persuade 
myself that can honourably.” Torn 
his mixed feelings, concludes his letter, 
“My good dear friend, forgive me. This 
trumpery letter, influenced trumpery 
feelings.” And effort finally purge 


Darwin, cit., 54. 
452. 

pp. 

473. 


himself his feelings, appends post- 
script, will never trouble you Hooker 
the subject again.” 

The next day writes Lyell once more, 
this time repudiate the postscript. Again, 
registers his ambivalence: “It seems hard 
that should lose priority many 
years’ standing, but cannot feel all 
sure that this alters the justice the 
First impressions are generally right, and 
first thought would dishonourable 

fate would have it, Darwin just then 
daughter. manages respond the 
request his friend Hooker and sends him 
the Wallace manuscript and his own original 
sketch 1844, writes, “that 
you may see your own handwriting that 
you did read it. not waste much time. 
priority.” 

Other the scientific community 
what the Darwin will not 
for himself. Lyell and Hooker take mat- 
ters hand and arrange for that momentous 
session which both papers are read the 
Linnean Society. And they put their 
letter prefacing the publication the joint 
paper “Messrs. Darwin and Wal- 
lace,” “in adopting our present 
have explained him [Darwin] that 
are not solely considering the relative claims 
priority himself and his friend, but the 
interests science generally.” Despite this 
disclaimer interest priority, noted 
that scientific knowledge not the richer 
the poorer for having credit given where 
science and individual men science that 
would suffer from repeated failures allocate 
credit justly. 

This historic and not 
episode plainly exhibits the ambivalence 
occasioned the double concern with prior- 
ity and modesty that need not examined 


pp. 474-475. 

475. 

476. 

50“On the Tendency Species Form Va- 
rieties and the Perpetuation Varieties and 
Species Natural Means Selection,” 
Darwin and Wallace. Communicated Sit 
Lyell and Hooker, Journal the 
Society, (1859), 45. Read July 1858. 
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further. Had the institutionalized emphasis 
originality been alone point, the claim 
priority would have invited neither self- 
blame nor self-contempt; publication the 
long antecedent work would have proclaimed 
its own originality. But the value origi- 
nality was joined with the value humility 
and modesty. insist priority would 
trumpet one’s own excellence, but scien- 
tific peers and friends the discoverers, 
acting third party accord with the 
institutional norms, could with full propriety 
announce the joint claims originality that 
the discoverers could not bring themselves 
do. Underneath all lies deep and agi- 
tated ambivalence toward priority. 

have not yet counted the recorded cases 
debates about priority science and the 
manner their outcome. Such count, 
moreover, will not tell the full story for 
will not include the doubtless numerous 
instances which independent ideas and 
discoveries were never announced those 
who found their ideas anticipated print. 
Nevertheless, have the strong impression 
that disputes, even bitter disputes, over 
priority outnumber the cases despondent 
but unreserved admission that the other 
fellow had made the discovery first. 

The institutional values modesty and 
humility are apparently not always enough 
counteract both the institutional emphasis 
upon originality and the actual workings 
the system allocating rewards. Originality, 
exemplified the new idea the new 
finding, more readily observable others 
science and more fully rewarded than 
the often unobservable kind humility that 
keeps independent discoverer from re- 
porting that too had had the same idea 
the same finding. Moreover, after publi- 
cation another, often difficult, not 
impossible, demonstrate that one had 
independently arrived the same result. 
For these and other reasons, generally 
unequal contest between the values 
recognized originality and modesty. Great 
modesty may elicit respect, but great origi- 
nality promises everlasting fame. 

short, the social organization science 
allocates honor way that tends vitiate 
the institutional emphasis upon modesty. 
this, believe, which goes far toward 
explaining why many scientists, even those 
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who are ordinarily men the most scrupu- 
lous integrity, will great lengths 
press their claims priority discovery. 
have often suggested, perhaps too often, 
any extreme institutional 


emphasis upon achievement—whether this 
scientific productivity, accumulation wealth 
or, small stretch the imagination, the 
conquests Don Juan—will attenuate con- 
formity the institutional norms governing 
behavior designed achieve the particular 
form ‘success,’ especially among those who 
are socially disadvantaged the competitive 


more specifically and more completely, 
great concern with the goal recognition for 
originality can generate tendency toward 
sharp practices just inside the rules the 
game sharper practices far outside. That 
this has been the case with the behavior 
scientists who were all-out have their 
originality recognized, the rest this paper 
will try show. 


TYPES RESPONSE CULTURAL EMPHASIS 
ORIGINALITY 


Fraud Science. The extreme form 
deviant behavior science would course 


Merton, op. cit., 166. Scientists not all 
occupy similar positions the social structure; 
there are, consequently, differentials access 
opportunity for scientific achievement (and, 
course, differences individual capacity for achieve- 
ment). The theory the relations social struc- 
ture anomie requires explore differential 
pressures upon those scientists variously located 
the social structure. Contrast only the disputatious 
Robert Hooke, socially mobile man whose rise 
status resulted wholly from his scientific achieve- 
ments, and the singularly undisputatious Henry 
Cavendish, high-born and very rich (far richer, 
and, the canons Burke’s peerage, more ele- 
vated even than that other great aristocrat 
science, Robert Boyle) who, the words Biot, 
was “le plus riche tous les savans; probable- 
ment aussi, plus savant tous les riches.” 
consider what Norbert Wiener has said himself, 
was competitive beyond the run younger 
mathematicians, and knew equally that this 
was not very pretty attitude. However, was 
not attitude which was free assume 
reject. was quite aware that was out among 
ins and would get shred recognition that 
did not force.” Mathematician, New 
York: Doubleday, 1956, 87.) But these are only 
straws the wind; once again, limitations 
space allow only identify problem, not 
examine it. 
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the use fraud obtain credit for 
original discovery. For reasons ex- 
amined, the annals science include very 
few instances downright fraud although, 
the nature the case, accurate esti- 
mate frequency impossible. Darwin, 
for example, said that knew only “three 
intentionally falsified statements” 
Yet, some time before, his contem- 
porary, Charles Babbage, the mathematician 
and inventor calculating machines (one 
which prophetically made use perfo- 
rated cards), had angrily taken classified 
inventory fraud science.5* 

the extreme are hoaxes and forgery: 
the concocting false data science and 
learning—or, more accurately, pseudo- 
science and anti-scholarship. Literary docu- 
ments have been forged abundance, 
times, men previously unblemished 
reputation, order gain money fame. 
Though one can say with confidence, 
appears that love money was the root 
the forgery fifty rare nineteenth- 
century pamphlets that prince bibli- 
ographers, that court last appeal for the 
authentication rare books and manu- 
scripts, Thomas Wise. quite another 
stripe was John Payne Collier, the Shak- 
sperian scholar who, unrivalled for his 
genuine finds Elizabethan drama and 
“encouraged the steadily growing plaudits 
his could not rest content 
with this measure fame and proceeded 
forge, with great and knowledgeable skill, 
yet-uncounted array literary 
But these rogues seem idle alongside the 
fecund and audacious Vrain-Lucas who, 
the space eight years, created more than 
27,000 pieces manuscript, all duly sold 
Michel Chasles, perhaps the outstanding 
French geometer the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, whose credulity stretches our own, 


Darwin, cit., 84. 

Charles Babbage, The Decline Science 
England, London, 1830, pp. 174-183. George Lund- 
berg has independently noted that 
greed for applause [sometimes] becomes greater 
that his devotion truth.” [Social Research, New 
York: Longmans Green, 1929, (and less 
detail, the second edition, 1946, 52).] 

have drawn these examples frauds 
anti-scholarship from the zestful and careful ac- 
count Richard Altick, The Scholar Adven- 
turers, New York: Macmillan, 1951, Chapters 
and 
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inasmuch this vast collection included 
letters Pontius Pilate, Mary Magdalene, 
the resurrected Lazarus, Ovid, Luther, Dante, 
Shakspere, Galileo, Pascal and Newton, all 
written paper and modern French. Most 
provocative among these documents was the 
correspondence between Pascal and the then 
eleven-year-old Newton (all French, 
course, although even the advanced age 
thirty-one Newton could struggle through 
French only with the aid dictionary), 
for these letters made plain that Pascal, 
not Newton, had, the greater glory 
France, first discovered the law 
tion, momentous correction history, 
which for several years excited the interest 
the Académie des Sciences and usurped 
many pages the Comptes Rendus until, 
1869, Vrain-Lucas was finally brought 
book and sentenced two years prison. 
For our purposes, altogether fitting that 
Vrain-Lucas should have had Pascal address 
this maxim the boy Newton: “Tout 
homme qui n’aspire pas faire nom 
n’exécutera jamais rien grand.” 

Such lavish forgery unknown science 
proper, but the pressure demonstrate the 
discovery has occasionally led the faking 
scientific evidence. The biologist Paul 
Kammerer produced specimens spotted 
salamanders designed prove the Lam- 
arckian thesis experimentally; was thereupon 
offered chair the University Moscow 
where 1925 the Lamarckian views 
Michurin held reign; and upon proof that 
the specimens were fakes, attributed the 
fraud research assistant and committed 


definitive reports the Vrain-Lucas 
affair Faugére and Henri Bordier and 
Mabille are not available this telling; sub- 
stantial details, including extracts the court- 
proceedings, are given the paleographer, Etienne 
Charavay, Affair Vrain-Lucas: Etude Critique, 
Paris, 1870; more accessible summary that does 
not, however, full justice the prodigious in- 
Farrer, Literary London: Longmans 
Green, 1907, Chapter XII. The biographer New- 
ton, Sir David Brewster, the age 87, did his 
share safeguard the integrity historical scholar- 
ship, but this did not prevent Chasles from prizing 
the three thousand letters Galileo which had 
acquired from his friend, although they happened 
French, rather than the Latin Italian 
which Galileo wrote. 


Most recently, the Piltdown man 
—that is, the skull and jaw from which his 
existence was inferred—has been shown, 
after forty years uneasy acceptance, 

Excessive concern with “success” scien- 
tific work has occasion led the types 
fraud Babbage described 
“trimming” and “cooking.” trimmer 
clips off “little bits here and there from 
observations which differ most excess 
from the mean, and [sticks] them 
those which are too small [for the 
unallowable purpose of] ‘equitable adjust- 
The cook makes “multitudes ob- 
servations” and selects only those which 
agree with hypothesis and, Babbage 
says, “the cook must very unlucky 
cannot pick out fifteen twenty which 
will for serving up.” This eagerness 
demonstrate thesis can, occasion, lead 
even truth fed with cooked data, 
did for the neurotic scientist, described 
Lawrence Kubie, “who had proved his case, 
but was driven his anxieties that 
had bolster already proved theorem 
falsifying some quite unneccessary addi- 
tional statistical data.” 

The great cultural emphasis upon recogni- 
tion for original discovery can lead 
gradations from these rare practices out- 
right fraud more frequent practices just 
beyond the edge acceptability, sometimes 
without the scientist’s being aware that 
has exceeded allowable limits. Scientists may 
find themselves reporting only “successful 
experiments results, so-called, and neg- 
lecting report Alan Gregg, 
that informed observer the world 
medical research, practice, and education, 
reports the case 


Gardner, the Name Science, 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1952, 143; 
Beck, Modern Science and the Nature 
Life, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957, pp. 201- 
202; Conway Zirkle, “The Citation Fraudulent 
Data,” Science, 120 (30 July, 1954), pp. 189-190. 

William Straus, Jr., “The Great Piltdown 
Hoax,” Science, 119 (26 February, 1954), pp. 265- 
269. 

Kubie, M.D., “Some Unsolved 
Problems the Scientific Career,” American Scien- 
tist, (1953), pp. 596-613; (1954), pp. 
112, 606. 
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the medical scientist the greatest distinc- 
tion who told that during his graduate 
fellowship one the great English uni- 
versities encountered for the first time the 
idea that scientific work one should 
really honest reporting the results his 
experiments. Before that time had always 
been told and had quite naturally assumed 
that the point was get his observations and 
theories accepted others, and 


Yet, these deviant practices should 
seen perspective. What evidence there 
suggests that they are extremely infrequent, 
and this temporary focus upon them will 
surely not distorted into regarding the 
exceptional case the typical. Apart from 
the moral integrity scientists themselves 
and this is, course, the major basis for 
honesty science, there much the social 
organization science that provides fur- 
ther compelling basis for honest work. Scien- 
tific research typically, not always, 
under the exacting scrutiny fellow-experts, 
involving, usually though not always 
does, the verifiability results others. 
Scientific inquiry effect subject rigor- 
ous policing, degree perhaps unparalleled 
any other field human activity. Personal 
honesty supported the public and 
testable character science. Babbage 


remarked, “the cook would [at best] procure 


his permanent fame.” 

Competition the realm science, 
intensified the great emphasis original 
and significant discoveries, may occasionally 
generate incentives for eclipsing rivals 
illicit dubious means. But this seldom 
occurs the form preparing fraudulent 
data; instead, appears quite other forms 
deviant behavior involving spurious claims 
discovery. More concretely, occa- 
sional theft rather than forgery, and more 
often, libel and slander rather than theft 
that are found the small seamy side 
science. 

Plagiary: Fact and Slander. Deviant be- 
havior most often takes the form occa- 
sional plagiaries and 
charges insinuations plagiary. The 
historical record shows relatively few cases 


Alan Gregg, Challenges Contemporary 
Medicine, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956, 115. 
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(and course the record may defective) 
which one scientist actually pilfered 
another. are assured that the Mécan- 
céleste (until then, outranked only 
Newton’s Principia) “theorems and formulae 
are appropriated wholesale without acknowl- 
edgement” Or, take mar- 
ginal case, Sir Everard Home, the distin- 
guished English surgeon who was appointed 
custodian the unpublished papers his 
even more distinguished brother-in-law, 
John Hunter, published 116 papers uncer- 
tain origin the Philosophical Transactions 
after Hunter’s death, and burned Hunter’s 
manuscripts, action greatly criticized 
knowledgeable and suspicious contempo- 
true also that Robert Boyle, 
not impressed the thought that theft 
his ideas might high tribute his 
talent, was 1688 driven the desperate 
expedient printing “Advertisement about 
the Loss many his Writings,” later 
describing the theft his work and reporting 
that would from then write only 
loose sheets, the hope that these would 
tempt theives less than “bulky packets” and, 
going say that was resolved send 
his writings press without extensive re- 


stated the historian astronomy, 
Agnes Mae Clerke, her article Laplace the 
eleventh edition the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Some Clerke’s further observations are much 
point: “In the delicate task apportioning his 
own large share merit, certainly does not 
err the side modesty; but would perhaps 
generosity his estimate others. Far more 
serious blame attaches his all but total sup- 
pression the body the work—and the fault 
pervades the whole his writings—of the names 
his predecessors and contemporaries pro- 
duction which may described the organized 
result century patient toil presents itself 
the world the offspring single brain.” 
And yet, since these matters are seldom all 
piece, “Biot relates that, when himself was 
beginning his career, Laplace introduced him 
the Institute for the purpose explaining his sup- 
posed discovery equations mixed differences, 
and afterwards showed him, under strict pledge 
secrecy, the papers, then yellow with age, 
which had long before obtained the same re- 
sults.” (Vol. XVI, pp. 201-202.) shall see, 
Gauss, who was meticulous acknowledging prede- 
cessors, treated the young Bolyai did Laplace 
the young Biot. 

Ralph Major, History Medicine, Ox- 
ford: Blackwell Scientific Publications, 1954, Vol. 
703. 


vision order avoid prolonged 
But even with such cases larceny 
the grand scale, the aggregate demon- 
strable theft modern science not large, 

What does loom large the repeated 
practice charging others with pilfering 
scientific ideas. Falsely accused plagiariz- 
ing Harvey physiology, Snell optics, 
and Harriot and Fermat 
Descartes turn accuses Hobbes and the 
teen-age Pascal plagiarizing 
maintain his property, Descartes implores 
his friend Mersenne, also beg you tell 
him [Hobbes] little possible about 
what you know unpublished opinions, 
for I’m not greatly mistaken, man 
who seeking acquire reputation 
expense and through shady 
All unknowing that the serene and unam- 
bitious Gauss had long since discovered the 
method least squares, Legendre, himself 
man the highest character and scrupv- 
lously fair,” practically accuses Gauss 
having filched the idea from him and com- 
plains that Gauss, already well-stocked 
with momentous discoveries, might least 
have had the decency not adopt his 


The account Clerke the article 
Boyle the Dictionary National Biography 
somewhat mistaken attributing charges 
plagiary the published Advertisement. This 
speaks only losses manuscript through “un- 
welcome accidents” (e.g., the upsetting corrosive 
liquors over file manuscripts) and most 
hints less impersonal sources loss. But later 
unpublished paper Boyle, dug his bi- 
ographer Birch, levelled against the numerous 
plagiarists his works. This document, running 
three folio pages print, compendium 
the ingenious devices for thievery developed 
the grand larcenists seventeenth-century science. 
See The Works the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
six volumes, which prefixed The Life 
the Author, Birch, London, 1772, Volume 

For the case Harvey, see Hall, The 
Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800, London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1954, 148; for Hobbes, see Des- 
cartes, Oeuvres, (edited Charles Adam and Paul 
Tannery), Correspondance, Paris, 1899, Vol. 
pp. 283 ff.; for Pascal, see ibid., 1903, Vol. 
366. 

Descartes, ibid., Vol. III, 320. 

Bell, cit., pp. 259-260. Legendre seems 
have been particularly sensitive these matters, 
perhaps because was often victimized; note 
Clerke’s remark that between Laplace and Le- 
gendre “there was feeling ‘more than 
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times, the rivalrous concern with 
priority can far set, not the 
Egyptians against the but 
against brother, the case 
the great eighteenth-century mathematicians, 
the brothers Jacob and Johannes Bernoulli, 
who repeatedly and bitterly attacked one 
another’s claims priority. (Johannes im- 
proved this throwing his own son out 
the house for having won prize from 
the French Academy which himself 
had had his eye.) 

turn our own province, Comte, 
tormented the suggestion that his law 
three stages had really been originated 
St. Simon, denounces his one-time master 
and describes him “superficial and de- 
praved charlatan.” Again, take Freud’s 
own paraphrase, Janet claims that “every- 
thing good psychoanalysis repeats, with 
slight modifications, the views Janet— 
everything else psychoanalysis being 
bad.” Freud refuses lock horns with 
Janet what describes “gladiator 
fights front the noble mob,” but some 
years later, his disciple, Ernest Jones, reports 
that London Congress has “put 
end to” Janet’s pretensions, and Freud 
applauds him letter that urges him 
“strike while the iron hot,” the interests 
“fair play.” 

the almost changeless pattern repeats 
itself. Two more scientists quietly an- 


owing his appropriation, with scant acknowl- 
edgment, the other’s labors.” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. XVI, 202. 

Bell, cit., 134. 

Frank Manuel, The New World Henri 
Saint-Simon, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956, pp. 340-342; also Richard Hawkins, Au- 
guste Comte and the United States, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1936, pp. cited 
Manuel. 

Sigmund Freud, History the Psychoanalytic 
Movement, London: Hogarth Press; also, Freud, 
Autobiographical Study, London: Hogarth Press, 
1948, pp. where seeks “to put end 
the glib repetition the view that whatever 
value psycho-analysis merely borrowed from 
the ideas Janet historically psycho-analysis 
completely independent Janet’s discoveries, 
just its content diverges from them and 
goes far beyond For Janet’s not always 
delicate insinuations, see his Psychological Healing, 
New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 601-640. 

Ernest Jones, Sigmund Freud: Life and Work, 
London: Hogarth Press, 1955, Vol. II, 112. 
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nounce discovery. Since often the 
case that these are truly independent dis- 
coveries, with each scientist having separately 
exhibited originality mind, the process 
sometimes stabilized that point, with 
due credit both, the instance 
Darwin and Wallace. But since the situation 
often ambiguous with the role each not 
easy demonstrate and since each knows 
that had himself arrived the discovery, 
and since the institutionalized stakes 
reputation are high and the joy discovery 
immense, this often not stable solution. 
One another the discoverers—or fre- 
quently, his colleagues fellow-nationals— 
suggests that rather than his rival was 
really first, and that the independence the 
rival least unproved. Then begins the 
familiar deterioration standards governing 
conflictful interaction: the other side, group- 
ing their forces, counter with the opinion 
that plagiary had indeed occurred, that let 
him whom the shoe fits wear and further- 
more, make matters quite clear, the shoe 
the other foot. Reinforced group- 
loyalties and often chauvinism, the con- 
troversy gains force, mutual recriminations 
plagiary abound, and there develops 
atmosphere thoroughgoing hostility and 


distrust. 


some occasions, this can lead out- 
right deceit order buttress valid claims, 
with Newton his controversy with 
Leibniz over the invention the calculus. 
When the Royal Society finally established 
committee adjudicate the rival claims, 
Newton, who was then president the Royal 
Society, packed the committee, helped direct 
its activities, anonymously wrote the preface 
for the second published report—the draft 
his handwriting—and included that 
preface disarming reference the old 
legal maxim that “no one proper witness 
for himself [and that] would 
iniquitous Judge, and would crush underfoot 
the laws all the people, who would admit 
anyone lawful witness his own 
can gauge the immense pres- 


70There sizeable library discussing the 
Newton-Leibniz controversy. have drawn chiefly 
upon More, cit., who devotes the whole 
Chapter this subject; Auguste Morgan, 
Essays the Life and Works Newton, Chicago: 
Open Court Pub. Co., 1914, esp. Appendix II; and 
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sures for self-vindication that must have 
operated for such man Newton have 
adopted these means for defense his valid 
claims. was not because Newton was 
weak but because the institutionalized values 
were strong that was driven such 
lengths. 

This interplay offensive and defensive 
maneuvers—no doubt, students the theory 
games can recast more rigorously— 
thus gives further emphasis priority. Sci- 
entists try exonerate themselves advance 
from possible charges filching going 
great lengths establish their priority 
discovery. Often, this kind anticipatory 
defense produces the very result was de- 
signed avoid inviting others show 
that prior announcement publication need 
not mean there was plagiary. 

The effort safegard priority and have 
proof one’s integrity has led variety 
institutional arrangements designed 
cope with this strain the system re- 
wards. the seventeenth century, for ex- 
ample, and even late the nineteenth, 
discoveries were sometimes reported the 
form anagrams—as with Galileo’s “triple 
star” Saturn and Hooke’s law tension— 
for the double purpose establishing prior- 
ity conception and yet not putting 
rivals one’s original ideas, until they 
had been further worked Then, 
now, complex ideas were quickly published 


Brewster, op. cit., Chapter XXII; cf. Cohen, op. cit., 
who properly critical the biography More 
various points (e.g., pp. 84-85). the basis 
his examination the Portsmouth Papers, More 
concludes that “the principals, and practically all 
those associated with them wantonly made state- 
ments which were false; and not one them came 
through with clean record.” (P. 567.) 
Andrade has aptly summed Newton’s 
ambivalence this judgment: “Evidence can 
cited for the view that Newton was modest 
most overweening; the truth that was very 
complex character when not worried irri- 
tated was modest about his achievements.” See 
also Andrade’s Sir Isaac Newton, London: Collins, 
1954, esp. pp. 

earlier widespread use anagrams 
well-known. late the 19th century, the physi- 
cists Balfour Stewart and Tait reintroduced 
this practice and “to secure priority [took] 
the unusual step publishing [their idea] 
anagram Nature some months before the publi- 
cation their book.” Sir Thomson, Recollec- 
tions and Reflections, London: Bell, 1936, 22. 


abstracts, when Halley urged Newton 
himself till such time would 
leisure publish There also the 
long-standing practice depositing sealed 
and dated manuscripts with scientific acade- 
mies order protect both priority and 
Scientific journals often print the 
date which the manuscript published 
article was received, thus serving, even apart 
from such intent, register the time first 
came notice. Numerous personal expe- 
dients have been developed: for example, 
letters detailing one’s own ideas are sent 
off potential rival, thus disarming him; 
preliminary and confidential reports are cir- 
culated among chosen 
records research are meticulously dated 
(as Kelvin). Finally, has often been 
suggested that the functional equivalent 
adjudicate rival claims 

prolonged and yet overly quick sum- 
mary, these are some the forms deviance 
invited the institutional emphasis 
priority and some the institutional expe- 
dients devised reduce the frequency 
these deviations. But would expect 
from the theory alternative responses 
excessively emphasized goals, other forms 
behavior, verging toward deviance though 
still well within the law and not subject 
moral disapproval the foregoing, have also 
made their appearance. 

Alternative Responses Emphasis Orig- 
The large majority scientists, like 
the large majority artists, writers, doctors, 
bankers and bookkeepers, have little pros- 


72Thomas Birch, The History the Royal 
Society London, London, 1756-1757, Vol. IV, 
437. 

recent instance, see the episode de- 
scribed Wiener which the race between Bouli- 
gand and Wiener contribute new concepts “in 
potential theory” ended “dead heat,” since 
Bouligand had submitted his “results the [French] 
Academy sealed envelope, after custom sanc- 
tioned centuries academy tradition,” (Wiener, 
op. cit., 92.) 

Hettinger, “Problems Scientific Prop- 
erty and Its Solution,” Science Progress, (Janu- 
ary, 1932), pp. 449-461; also the paper Dr. 
Soresi, the New York Academy Medi- 
cine, cited Bernhard Stern, Social Factors 
Medical Progress, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1927, 108. 
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pect great and decisive originality. For 
most artisans research, getting things 
into print becomes symbolic equivalent 
making significant discovery. Nor could 
science advance without the great unending 
flow papers reporting careful investiga- 
tions, even these are routine rather than 
distinctly original. The indispensable report- 
ing research can, however, become con- 
into itch publish that, turn, 
becomes aggravated the tendency, many 
academic institutions, transform the sheer 
number publications into ritualized 
measure scientific scholarly accomplish- 

The urge publish given further push 
the moral imperative science make 
one’s work known others; the ob- 
verse the culturally repudiated practice 
jealously hoarding scientific knowledge for 
oneself. Priestley liked say, “whenever 
discovered new fact science, in- 
stantly proclaimed the world, order 
that other minds might employed upon 
besides his own.” Indeed, John Aubrey, 
that seventeenth-century master the 
thumbnail biography and member the 
Royal Society, could extend the moral im- 
perative for communication knowledge 
justify even plagiary the original author 
will not put his ideas into print. his view 
was better have scientific goods stolen 
and circulated than have them lost en- 


There not space here examine the in- 
stitutional conditions which lead the piling 
publications become virtually ritualistic activity. 

Priestley’s remark paraphrased his 
longtime friend, Hawkes, and reported 
George Wilson, cit., 111. The 17th-century 
Dutch genius microscopy, Anton van Leeuwen- 
hoek, also adopted policy, described it, 
that “whenever found out anything remarkable, 
have thought duty put down dis- 
covery paper, that all ingenious people might 
informed thereof.” (Quoted Major, History 
Medicine, Vol. 531.) The same sentiment 
was expressed St.-Simon, among many others. 
Cf. Manuel, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

Aubrey could say, irresponsibly and probably 
without malice, that the mathematician John 
Wallis “may stand with much glory upon his owne 
basis, and need not any man, for 
Fame, yet greedy glorie, that steales 
feathers from others adorn his own cap; e.g. 
lies watch, Sir Christopher Wren’s discours, 
Mr. Robert Hooke’s, &c.; putts down their notions 
his note booke, and then prints it, without 
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this point (and provide comfort 
reporting that the end the paper 
sight), have examined types deviant 
responses the institutional emphasis 
priority that are active responses: the fabri- 
cation “data,” aggressive self-assertion, 
the denouncing rivals, plagiary, and 
charges plagiary. Other scientists have re- 
sponded the same pressures passively 
least internalizing their aggressions and 
directing them against Since 
these passive responses, unlike the active 
ones, are private and often not publicly ob- 
servable, they seldom enter the historical 
record. This need not mean, course, that 
passive withdrawal from the competition for 
originality science infrequent; might 
simply mean that the men responding this 
fashion not come public notice, unless 
they after their accomplishments have 
qualified them for the pages history. 

Chief among these passive deviant re- 
sponses what has been described, oc- 
casion, retreatism, the abandoning the 
once-esteemed cultural goal originality 
and practices directed toward reaching 
that goal. such instances, the scientist 
withdraws from the field inquiry, either 
giving science altogether confining 
himself some alternative role it, such 
teaching administration. (This does 
not say, course, that teaching and admin- 
istration not have their own attractions, 
that they are less significant than inquiry; 
refer here only the scientists who reluc- 
tantly abandon their research because does 
not measure their own standards 

few historical instances such retreat- 
ism must stand place more. The nine- 
teenth-century physicist Waterston, his 
classic paper molecular velocity having 
been rejected the Royal Society “noth- 


owneing the authors. This frequently which they 
complaine. But though does Injury the 
Inventors, does good Learning, publishing 
such curious notions, which the author (especially 
Sir Christopher Wren) might never have the leisure 
write himselfe,” (John Aubrey, Brief Lives, 
ed. Andrew Clark, Oxford, 1898, Vol. II, pp. 
281-282.) 

distinction between active and passive 
forms deviant behavior drawn from Talcott 
Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1951, pp. 256-267. 
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ing but nonsense,” becomes hopelessly dis- 
couraged and leaves science 
Deeply disappointed the lack response 
his historic papers heredity, Mendel 
refuses publish the now-permanently lost 
results his further research and, after be- 
coming abbot his monastery, gives his 
research Robert Mayer, tor- 
mented refusals grant him priority for 
the principle conservation energy, tries 
suicide leap from third-story window and 
succeeds only breaking his legs and being 
straitjacketed, for time, insane 

Perhaps the most telling instance re- 
treatism mathematics that Janos 
Bolyai, inventor one the non-Euclidean 
geometries. The young Bolyai tries obey 
his mathematician-father who, out the 
bitter fruits his own experience, warns his 
son give any effort prove the postu- 
late parallels—or, his father more pic- 
turesquely put it, “detest just much 
lewd intercourse; can deprive you 
all your leisure, your health, your rest, and 
the whole happiness your life.” duti- 
fully becomes army officer instead, but 
his demon does not permit the twenty-one- 
year-old Bolyai leave the postulate alone. 
After years work, develops his geom- 
etry, sends the manuscript his father who 
turn transmits Gauss, the prince 
mathematicians, for magisterial opinion. 
Gauss sees the work proof authentic 
genius, writes the elder Bolyai so, and adds, 


Murray, op. cit., pp. 346-348; and David 
Watson, Scientists are Human, London: Watts 
Co., 1938, pp. 58, 80; Baron Rayleigh, op. cit., 
169-171. Evidently, Sidney Lee, the editor the 
Dictionary National Biography the time 
reached the volume which Waterston should have 
had honored place, could not penetrate the ob- 
scurity into which the great discoverer was plunged 
the unfounded rejection his work; there 
biography Waterston the DNB. 

Life Mendel, New York: 
Norton, 1932, pp. 111-112; and see Mendel’s 
prophetic remark, “My time will come,” 282. 

having been rejected his liberal 
friends who took part the revolution 1848, 
which conservative opposed, may have con- 
tributed his disturbance. For some recent evi- 
dence how Mayer’s priority was safeguarded 
the lay-sociologist Josef Popper, see Otto Bliih, 
“The Value Inspiration: Study Julius 
Robert Mayer and Josef Popper-Lynkeus,” 
(September, 1952), pp. 211-220. opinion 
that claims priority science are longer 
taken seriously seems exaggerated. 


all truth, that cannot express his 
thusiasm fully would like, for “to 
praise it, would praise myself. Indeed, 
the whole contents the work, the path 
taken your son, the results which 
led, coincide almost entirely with 
meditations, which have occupied mind 
partly for the last thirty thirty-five years 
very glad that just the son 
old friend, who takes the precedence 
lighted this accolade, the elder 
sends the letter his son, innocently saying 
that “very satisfactory and redounds 
the honor our country and our nation,” 
Young Bolyai reads the letter, but has 
eye for the statements which say that his 
ideas are sound, that the judgment 
the incomparable Gauss blessed with 
genius. sees only that Gauss has antici- 
pated him. For time, believes that his 
father must have previously confided his 
ideas Gauss who had thereupon made them 
his His priority lost, and, with the 
further blow, years later, coming upon 
Lobachevsky’s non-Euclidean geometry, 
never again publishes any work mathe- 


The principal source the Bolyais, including 
the germane correspondence, Paul 
gang und Johann Bolyai, Geometrische Unter- 
suchungen, Leipzig: 1913, two vols. which was not 
available this writing. excellent short 
account provided Roberto Bonola, Non- 
Euclidean Geometry (trans. Carslaw), 
Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Company, 
1938, rev. ed., pp. 96-113; see also Dirk 
Struik, Concise History Mathematics, New 
York: Dover Publications, 1948, Vol. II, pp. 251- 
254; Franz Schmidt, des Un- 
garischen Mathematikers Johann Bolyai Bolya,” 
Abhandlungen zur der Mathematik, 
(1898), pp. 135-146. 

letters provide context for 
great fall from the high peak exhilaration into 
the slough despond. 1823, writes his 
father: the goal not yet reached, but 
have made such wonderful discoveries that have 
been almost overwhelmed them, and would 
the cause continual regret they were lost. 
When you will see them, you too will recognize it. 
the meantime can say only this: have cre- 
ated new universe from nothing. All that have 
sent you till now but house cards com- 
pared the tower. fully persuaded that 
will bring honor, had already com- 
pleted the discovery.” And just as, generation 
later, Lyell was prophetically warn Darwin 
being forestalled, does the elder Bolyai warn the 
younger: “If you have really succeeded the 
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Apart from historical cases notable 
scientists retreating from the field after de- 
nial the recognition owing them, there are 
many contemporary cases that come the 
notice psychiatrists rather than historians. 
Since Lawrence Kubie almost alone among 
psychiatrists have described these print, 
shall draw upon his pertinent account 
the maladaptations scientists suffering 
from unquenched thirst for original dis- 
covery and ensuing praise. 

When the scientist’s aspirations become 
too lofty realized, the result sometimes 
apathy, imbued with fantasy. Kubie’s 
words. 

the young scientist may dwell for years 

secret contemplation his own unspoken 

hope making great scientific discoveries. 

time goes on, his silence begins frighten 

him; and the effort master his fear, 

may build secret feeling that his very 
silence august, and that once ready 
reveal his theories, they will shake the world. 

Thus secret megalomania can hide among 

the ambitions the young research 


Perhaps most stressful all the situa- 
tion which the recognition accorded the 
scientist not proportioned his industry 
even the merit his work. may 
find himself serving primarily remove 
obstacles fundamental discoveries 
others. His “negative experiments clear the 
road for the steady advance science, but 
the same time they clear the road for the 
more glamorous successes other scientists, 
who may have used greater intelligence, 
skill devotion; perhaps even less.” 
Like other men, scientists become disturbed 
the pan-human problem evil, which 
“the fortunes men seem bear prac- 


question, right that time lost making 
public, for two reasons: first, because ideas pass 
easily from one another, who can anticipate its 
publication; and secondly, there some truth 
this, that many things have epoch, which they 
are found the same time several places, just 
the violets appear every side spring. Also 
every scientific struggle just serious war, 
which cannot say when peace will arrive. Thus 
ought conquer when are able, since the 
advantage aways the first (Quoted 
Bonola, cit., pp. 98, 99.) Small wonder that 
though young Bolyai continued work sporadically 
mathematics, never again published the results 
his work. 

“Some Unsolved Problems the Sci- 
entific Career,” op. cit., 110. 


tically relation their merits and ef- 
forts.” 

Kubie hazards some further observations 
that read almost they were describing 
the behavior delinquents response 
condition relative anomie. “Success 
failure, whether specific investigations 
entire career may almost accidental, 
with chance major factor determining 
not what discovered, but when and 
whom. Yet young students are not 
warned that their future success may 
determined forces which are outside their 
own creative capacity their willingness 
work hard.” result all this, Kubie 
suspects the emergence what calls 
“new psychosocial ailment among scientists 
which may not wholly unrelated the 
gangster tradition dead-end kids. Are 
witnessing the development genera- 
tion hardened, cynical, amoral, embittered, 
disillusioned young scientists?” 

Lacking the evidence, this had best 
left rhetorical question. But the import 
the question needs comment. There have 
been diagnoses the ways which cul- 
ture giving emphasis aspirations for all, 
aspirations which cannot realized 
many, exerts pressure for deviant behavior 
and for cynicism, for rejection the reigning 
moralities and the rules the game. see 
here the possibility that the same pressures 
may some degree work the insti- 
tution science. But even though the pres- 


Gilbert Murray, quoted similar theo- 
retical context Merton, cit., 147. 

pp. 111-112. This reading the case 
not inconsistent with the facts multiple inde- 
pendent discoveries and inventions. the long 
history multiple discoveries makes clear, and 
Ogburn and Thomas among the soci- 
ologists have shown, certain discoveries become 
almost “inevitable” when the cultural base cumu- 
lates certain level. But this still leaves some 
indeterminacy the matter who will first make 
the discovery. Kubie mentions some “near-misses” 
discoveries that suggest undoubted merit not 
all when comes the first formulation dis- 
covery, and this list can greatly extended. 
the nature the case, moreover, often not 
know those scientists who have abandoned 
line inquiry that was moving toward particular 
discovery when they found had been made and 
announced another. These “personal tragedies” 
near-discovery—tragedy terms the prevail- 
ing cutural belief that all credit due him who 
the silent tragedies that leave 
mark the historiography science. 
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sures are severe, they need not produce 
deviant behavior. There are great differences 
between the social structure science and 
other social structures which deviance 
frequent. Among other things, the institution 
science continues have abiding em- 
phasis other values that curb the cultur- 
ally induced tendency toward deviation, 
emphasis the value truth whomso- 
ever found, and commitment the 
disinterested pursuit truth. Simply be- 
cause have focused the deviant be- 
havior scientists, should not forget 
how relatively rare this is. Only few try 
gain reputation means that will lose 
them repute. Scientists may feel the pres- 
sures whose institutional sources have 
tried describe, but can suppose that 
most will continue the future they 
manifestly have done the past abide 
the institutional norms. 


FUNCTIONS AND DYSFUNCTIONS EMPHASIS 
PRIORITY 


has sometimes been said that the em- 
phasis upon recognition priority has the 
function motivating scientists make 
discoveries. For example, Sir Frederick 
Banting, the major figure the discovery 
insulin-therapy for diabetes, was long dis- 
turbed the conviction that the chief 
his department had been given too much 
credit for what had contributed the dis- 
covery. Time and again, Banting returned 
the importance allocating due credit for 
said. “It stimulates the individuality and 
develops personality. Our religion, our moral 
fabric, our very basis life are centered 
round the idea reward. not abnormal 
therefore that the research man should desire 
the kudos his own work and his own idea. 
this taken away from him, the greatest 
stimulant for work withdrawn.” 

From this, would seem that the insti- 
tutional emphasis maintained with eye 
its functional utility. But have tried 
show, the emphasis upon priority often 


Lloyd Stevenson, Sir Frederick 
Banting, London: Heinemann Medical Books, 1947, 
301. Two hundred years before, John Morgan, 
the celebrated founder the first American medi- 
cal school, had expressed the same conception, but 
sociologically more acceptable terms. his 
mind, personal motivation for fame was linked with 
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not confined within functional limits. Once 
becomes established, forces 
interaction lead get out hand. Recog. 
nition priority, operating reward those 
who advanced science materially being 
the first make significant discovery, be. 
comes sentiment its own right. Ration. 
alized means providing incentives for 
original work and expressing esteem for 
those who have done much advance 
ence, becomes transformed into end-in- 
tional extreme far beyond the limits 
can even reach the revealing ex- 
treme where, for example, the permanent 
secretary the French Academy Sciences, 
Frangois Arago, could exclaim (apropos 
the controversy involving Cavendish and 
Watt) that describe discoveries having 
been made ‘about the same time’ proves 
nothing; questions priority may depend 

When the criteria priority become 
finely discriminated this—and Arago only 
put words what many others have ex- 
pressed behavior—then priority has lost 


the social benefit the advancement science. 
Men science, said, “have the highest motives 
that can animate the pursuits generous mind. 
They consider themselves under the notice 
the public, which every ingenious person labours 
approve himself. love fame and laudable 
ambition allure him with the most powerful charms. 
These passions have, all ages, fired the souls 
heroes, patriots, lovers science, have made 
them renowned war, eminent government and 
peace, justly celebrated for the improvement 
polite and useful knowledge.” effect, 
directedness” can functional the society, pro- 
viding that the criteria judgment others are 
sound. See John Morgan, Discourse upon the 
Institution Medical Schools America, photo- 
offset reprint first edition, Philadelphia, 1765, 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937, pp. 
59-60. 

suggestive observations the process 
“stepping patterns unanticipated extremi- 
ties,” process which called “perseveration,” 
see Thomas, Primitive Behavior, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937, and passim; see 
Merton, op. cit., pp. 199 ff. have tried show 
this paper, science has experienced this step- 
ping-up functional norms extreme 
which they become dysfunctional the workings 
the institution. 

90M. [F.] Arago, Historical Eloge 
Watt, trans. Muirhead, London, 1839, 
106. The whole this document and Arago’s 
the Adams-LeVerrier controversy clearly exem- 
plify the forces producing conflicts over priority. 
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all functional significance. For when two 
scientists independently make the same dis- 
covery months weeks apart, say noth- 
ing days hours, can scarcely 
thought that one has exhibited greater origi- 
nality than the other that the short in- 
terim that separates them can used 
speed the rate scientific achievement. 


CONCLUSION 


The interpretation have tried de- 
velop here not, happy say, new 
one. Nor consider fully established 
and beyond debate. After all, neither under 
the laws logic nor under the laws any 
other realm, must one become permanently 
wed hypothesis simply because one has 
tentatively embraced it. But the interpreta- 
tion does seem account for some the 
otherwise puzzling aspects conflicts over 
priority science and closely bound 
body sociological theory. 

short review, the interpretation this. 
Like other social institutions, the institution 
science has its characteristic values, norms, 
and organization. Among these, the emphasis 
the value originality has self-evident 
rationale, for originality that does much 


advance science. Like other 


also, science has its system allocating re- 
wards for performance roles. These re- 
wards are largely honorific, since even today, 
when science largely professionalized, the 
pursuit science culturally defined be- 
ing primarily disinterested search for truth 
and only secondarily, means earning 
livelihood. line with the value-emphasis, 
rewards are meted out accord with 
the measure accomplishment. When the 
institution operates effectively, the aug- 
menting knowledge and the augmenting 
personal fame hand hand; the insti- 
tutional goal and the personal reward are 
tied together. But these institutional values 
have the defects their qualities. The in- 
stitution can get partly out control, 
the emphasis upon originality and its recog- 
nition stepped up. The more thoroughly 
scientists ascribe unlimited value origi- 
nality, the more they are this sense dedi- 
cated the advancement knowledge, the 
greater their involvement the successful 
outcome inquiry and their emotional vul- 
nerability failure. 
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Against this cultural and social back- 
ground, one can begin glimpse the sources, 
other than idiosyncratic ones, the mis- 
behavior individual scientists. The culture 
science is, this measure, pathogenic. 
can lead scientists develop extreme 
concern with recognition which turn 
the validation peers the worth their 
work. Contentiousness, self-assertive claims, 
secretiveness lest one forestalled, reporting 
only the data that support hypothesis, 
false charges plagiarism, even the occa- 
sional theft ideas and rare cases, the 
fabrication data,—all these have appeared 
the history science and can thought 
crepancy between the enormous emphasis 
the culture science upon original discovery 
and the actual difficulty many scientists ex- 
perience making original discovery. 
this situation stress, all manner adaptive 
behaviors are called into play, some these 
being far beyond the mores science. 

All this can put more generally. 
have heard much recent years about the 
dangers brought about emphasis the 
relativity values, about the precarious 
condition society which men not 
believe values deeply enough and not 
feel strong!y enough about what they 
from this review some consequences 
belief the absolute importance origi- 
nality, perhaps the old lesson that un- 
restricted belief absolutes has its dangers 
too. can produce the kind fanatic zeal 
which anything goes. its way, the abso- 
lutizing values can just damaging 
the decay values the life men 


Limitations time and space not allow 
terns rediscovery, that is, the independent but 
considerably later discovery something that had 
been found before but was since lost view. These 
patterns have their own sociological characteristics 
which have not been considered here. systematic 
sociological investigation priority and rediscovery 
science being planned test the validity 
the interpretations set out this paper and other 
hypotheses mercifully omitted from it. 

some interest that just when this paper 
was galley proof, all the world came experience 
the social, political, and scientific repercussions 
spectacular “first” science, when Russian scien- 
tists put man-made sphere into space. 
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often criticized being am- 
biguously general too broadly eclec- 
tic. held that scientific organiza- 
tion knowledge hindered the variety 
content and method grouped together 
sociology. the other hand, case can also 
made against excessive division the sub- 
ject matter sociology into “fields” 
“areas” and “sub-areas.” There danger 
that basic forms and primary forces social 
life will forgotten the shuffle special 
sociologies. Both under-generalization and 
over-generalization, would seem, may 
pitfalls for sociologists. 

This paper attempt clarify the 
nature general sociology suggesting 
division its subject matter. intended 
that the categories developed should 
sufficiently comprehensive represent the 
broad scope sociology without the listing 
numerous sub-areas. Furthermore, the 
categories should correspond more closely 
the habitual operations sociologists 
than ideal scheme what sociologists 
should doing. 


BASIS CLASSIFICATION 


division the subject matter soci- 
ology the basis “scope” “range” has 
been suggested Mills, Watson, and Zna- 
niecki. Mills distinguishes between the “mac- 
roscopic” and “molecular” research-ways 
social science: sociologists the first type 
“attempt generalize types historical 
phenomena, and systematic way, con- 
nect the various institutional spheres 
society, and then relate them prevailing 
types men and The molecular 
type inquiry, the other hand, Mills 
points having smaller range prob- 
lems and greater possibilities for objectivity, 
cumulative development, and quantification. 


Wright Mills, “Two Styles Research 
Current Social Studies,” Philosophy Science, 
(October, 1953), 266. 
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Watson makes similar characterization 
types study, using “psychological” and 
“cultural” polar labels for the differences 
scope theories cultural change. 
Znaniecki hints comparable classifica- 
tion pointing out that American sociolo- 
gists seem emphasize specific problems 
which can presumably solved the fac- 
tual evidence derived from direct observa- 
tion. consequence most sociological re- 
search carried such areas 


laboratory, clinic, hospital, place 
where small number people regularly 
congregate, kindergarten, school building 
with without its neighborhood, classroom 
within college whole college campus, 
prison, summer camp, military center, 
section factory entire factory, 
sometimes also the area where workers live, 
village, town, the habitat tribal 
rural community ecological part the 
city. [Such focus study ignores] the 
enormous multiplicity and complexity so- 
cial phenomena developing the national 
scale, the continental scale, and the world- 
wide scale, well the historical back- 
ground these 


Another division sociology may made 
the basis whether the phenomena 
studied are viewed, much possible, 
concrete unities, whether attention fo- 
cused key variables abstracted out the 
situation. The nature language requires 
that all concepts represent abstractions from 
concrete reality, but science often goes many 
steps further the refinement such ab- 
stractions the process building theo- 
retical systems. The distinction here be- 
tween the attempt study social life the 
“reality” its natural setting—in all its 
“concrete wholeness” and with minimum 


Watson, “Four Approaches Cul- 
tural Change: Systematic Assessment,” Social 
Forces, (December, 1953), pp. 137-145. 

Znaniecki, “Basic Problems Con- 
temporary Sociology,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (October, 1954), 519. 
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abstraction—and, the other hand, the at- 
tempt isolate key variables reality 
within the situation that may universal 
their application. This essentially the 
distinction between science the natural- 
history sense and science the hypothetico- 
deductive sense.* application this dis- 
tinction the analysis anthropological 
literature Watson’s polarity “develop- 
mental” and “causal-correlational” 
retical interests.5 

These two bases distinction—(1) the 
extent the range time and space the 
data investigated, and (2) the degree 
abstraction the process investigation 
—together offer suggestive divisions for the 
subject matter sociology. formal appli- 
cation these criteria would lead, di- 
chotomizing each, four ideal types so- 
ciology with perhaps such names “con- 
crete-microcosmic,” 
“abstract-microcosmic,” and “abstract-mac- 

However, interest less creating 
formal model than clarification the ob- 
served varieties sociology, would seem 
that the concrete-abstract dichotomy would 
not particularly useful clarifying the 
“macroscopic” range. the first place, 
considerable amount abstraction made 
necessary the importance selection from 
the wide range phenomena studied. That 
is, extremely difficult represent the 
broader features cultures and societies 
thoroughly concrete terms. the second 
place, careful building and precise testing 
theoretical models abstract social science 
can better done with studies limited 
situations than with broad historical and cul- 
tural studies. Thus the broader ranges would 
also less readily applicable the develop- 
ment systematic experimental science. 

thus eliminating the abstract-concrete 
distinction with regard the broader ranges 
subject matter, one could consider soci- 
ology divisable into the remaining three 
types. For convenience shall identify these 
types (1) historical and cultural sociology, 


formal development this difference, 
see Northrop, The Logic the Sciences 
and the Humanities, New York: Macmillan, 1947, 
especially pp. 

Watson, op. cit., pp. 139-144. 
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(2) concrete and clinical sociology, and (3) 
logico-experimental sociology. 

Historical and cultural sociology typically 
has societies and cultures some broad 
phase complex society its area 
endeavor. One may deal with trends 
society civilization (the historical ap- 
proach) follow lines cross-cultural com- 
parison (the anthropological but 
either case the unit study “society” 
rather broad This range soci- 
ology devoted describing main trends 
chief features complex societies. Data 
are typically result second-hand observa- 
tion, based careful evaluation the 
reliability and representativeness sources. 
Analysis commonly terms either ex- 
plicit implicit “ideal types,” and the proc- 
ess analysis demands great degree 
judgment the part the sociologist 
separate the significant from the irrelevant. 
The approach thus must largely qualita- 
tive, though quantitative data may have 
vital place the factual underpinnings. 

Clinical concrete deals not 
with trends the broad social order, but 
rather with total situation within restricted 
limits time and space. The limits are usu- 
ally imposed the group organization 
under consideration, and the aim under- 
stand the situation its entirety the “sys- 
tem” functioning unit. The concepts 
that prove useful for this range study are 
those that give the investigator general 
sense reference approaching concrete 
situations. Blumer has aptly labeled these 
“sensitizing” concepts, distinguishing them 
from more “definitive” variety 


alternate terms are here used because 
either one alone may misinterpreted. 
ical” meant general and diagnostic mode 
analysis. This does not necessarily imply specific 
value judgments dedication solving social 
problems—although sociologists have sometimes 
used the term with such implications [for example, 
Alfred McClung Lee, “The Clinical Study So- 
ciety,” American Sociological Review, (De- 
cember, 1955), pp. 648-653]. Common usage may 
also make the concept “concrete” open mis- 
interpretation. However, opposing the 
process abstraction, have tried indicate 
above what here implied the term. 

defends the role such “sensitizing” 
concepts the dominant concepts sociology. 
doing, however, finds necessary identify 
“the natural social world everyday experience” 
—what have here called the concrete clinical 
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specific methods may used concrete 
sociology, but any case skilled observation 
must play the major role. Indeed, the area 
concrete sociology can delineated 
the area which “participant observation” 
may used key method research. 

Logico-experimental sociology deals with 
relationships variables abstracted out 
concrete phenomena. The aim discover 
those aspects social phenomena that may 
seen keys determining other phe- 
nomena, and describe the kind and meas- 
ure the degree the relationships between 
such “independent” and “dependent” vari- 
ables. This the part sociology that most 
thoroughly shares the aims and methods 
certain physical sciences, for here the empha- 
sis not concrete analysis natural- 
history description but rather testing 
hypotheses and establishing predictive hy- 
pothetico-deductive system. Concepts 
truly experimental sociology must defini- 
tive—that is, the concepts must refer “pre- 
cisely what common class objects, 
the aid clear definition terms 
attributes fixed And 
above this, successful hypothetico-de- 
ductive system developed, the con- 
cepts must bear logical relationship within 
theoretical system the same time that 
they bear specific relationship observable 
facts. Methods logico-experimental soci- 
ology usually reserve key place for exact 
measurement; but quantification and meas- 
ures significance not preclude the ne- 
cessity creative imagination for per- 
ceiving key variables and forming hypotheses 
concerning their relationships. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing classification the subject 
matter sociology based directly upon 
two criteria: the extent time and space 
the data investigated, and the de- 
gree abstraction the process investi- 
gation. has also indicated how differences 
concepts and methods are relevant for 
these distinctions. 


range subject matter—as the principal area 
sociological study. Herbert Blumer, “What Wrong 
with Social Theory?” American Sociological Re- 
view, (February, 1954), 

Loc. cit. 
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prevent any misunderstanding, may 
well mention passing some problems 
that are relevant this classification. 
the first place, each the divisions could 
probably pursued equally well with the 
same definition sociology. least this 
would true with such definitions soci- 
ology “the science social behavior,” 
“the study group life,” “the study 
social phenomena.” the second place, these 
distinctions need not renew the battle over 
the question value judgments sociology, 
Each the divisions could formulated 
propositions the “is” form without any 
“should be” statements; and the same 
time the observations any division may 
contribute directly the sociologist’s per- 
sonal convictions his recommendations 
for social policy. the third place, the dis- 
tinctions should not conceived encour- 
aging dichotomy between “theory” and 
raw empiricism. all divisions both thought- 
ful generalizations and verified factual data 
are equally indispensable. 

remains now point out the positive 
contributions this threefold division 
the subject matter sociology. The princi- 
pal motive behind the distinctions has been 
the clarification the needs sociology 
advancing science. The distinctions can 
serve distinguish fundamental needs, uses, 
and methods sociological study. 

The question sociology’s most urgent 
need asked and answered with great fre- 
quency. Nearly every sociologist has his 
convictions about the direction which so- 
ciology should moving. Not always, 
however, the preachments individual 
sociologists take into consideration the full 
range the subject matter sociology, and 
what one sociologist advocates can usually 
better understood interpreted terms 
the range sociciogy with which ha- 
bitually deals. Thus when Zimmerman de- 
plores the “existentialism and_ sociological 
sterility” the crop contemporary soci- 
the lack sociologists who can deal skill- 
fully with broad trends contemporary 
history; when Mayo deplores the scholasti- 


®Carle Zimmerman, Patterns Social 
Change, Washington, C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1956, especially pp. 20-21. 
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cism young his attention 
focused primarily upon the needs sociology 
area clinical science; and when 
Lundberg calls for more scientific social sci- 
has mind primarily the grow- 
ing range logico-experimental sociology. 

seems the writer that much some- 
times wasted prescriptions for the study 
sociology that not consider the wide range 
sociological subject matter. The macro- 
cosm historical and cultural sociology, 
the topics clinical and concrete sociology, 
and the area logico-experimental sociology 
are all worthy attention and development. 
They are all legitimate areas study, and 
one who defines sociology only terms one 
division usually exhibiting his own bias. 
Perhaps sometime the future sociology 
may develop into science more sharply 
delineated specific problems; but 
this writer’s plea that the meantime 
can afford tolerant wide varieties 
sociological approaches among us. 

This classification the divisions soci- 
ology may lead the recognition the 
variety purposes and uses behind the study 
sociology. Even when motives are 
scientifically pure simple curiosity, still 
such “simple” curiosity apt take vari- 
ous forms. For some curiosity widely pro- 
jected questions class, nation, civiliza- 
tion, humanity; for others curiosity 
directed the total dynamics the groups 
and organizations within which they feel 
they live and move and have their being; 
and still others this curiosity may that 
uncovering key principles social be- 
havior. But motives are not always pure 
non-utilitarian simple curiosity. There 
are motives desire our society 
least enhance the social health 
our nation; there are other motives reliev- 
ing the tensions groups and organizations, 
such lessening the friction production 


10Elton Mayo, The Social Problems In- 
dustrial Civilization, Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1945, especially pp. 20-21. 

Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 


unit factory the reproduction unit 
home; and there are also the motives 
hope for more exact manipulation men. 
admit these motives sociological study 
not despair objectivity, but rather 
aid toward clarification the points de- 
parture upon which objective study may 
built. need not assume only one point 
departure with pure enough motives for 
the foundations scientific sociology. 
The methods and concepts suitable for one 
division the subject matter sociology 
may not fit the problems another. this 
respect the social sciences might draw upon 
other sciences illustrate the problem. 
biological sciences, for example, the broader 
studies comparative anatomy evolu- 
tion not require the same technical meth- 
ods intellectual habits the fields 
biochemistry, biophysics experimental 
physiology; and somewhere between are stud- 
ies general physiology and gross anatomy. 
would extremely out place for 
student anatomy who working 
cadaver order study the way certain 
muscles are attached certain bones 
thoroughly concrete level study) feel 
that must act were performing 
experiment 
The moral should clear. The subject 
matter sociology covers wide range, and 
different sets methods are fitting for prob- 
lems different areas sociology. There 
room for progress historical and cultural 
sociology and clinical concrete soci- 
ology, well there need for advance- 
ment sociology logico-experimental 


equally inappropriate for sociologists en- 
gaged clinical study feel that they must try 
behave though they were performing ex- 
periment. 

This should not interpreted assert that 
sociologists must always chose one another 
these divisions their basic interest; the con- 
trary, would seem that the ideal sociologist 
one who able operate with any the main 
ranges study. But suggested that the 
present state sociology, sociologists tend 
emphasize one another these three approaches. 
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TECHNIQUES NEUTRALIZATION: 


THEORY 


Princeton University 


juvenile delinquency, the social scientist 

has long since ceased search for devils 
the mind stigma the body. now 
largely agreed that delinquent behavior, like 
most social behavior, learned and that 
learned the process social interaction. 

The classic statement this position 
found Sutherland’s theory differential 
association, which asserts that criminal 
delinquent behavior involves the learning 
(a) techniques committing crimes and 
(b) motives, drives, rationalizations, and 
attitudes favorable the violation 
Unfortunately, the specific content what 
learned—as opposed the process 
which learned—has received relatively 
little attention either theory research. 
Perhaps the single strongest school 
thought the nature this content has 
centered the idea delinquent sub- 
culture. The basic characteristic the de- 
liquent sub-culture, argued, system 
values that represents inversion 
the values held respectable, law-abiding 
society. The world the delinquent the 
world the law-abiding turned upside down 
and its norms constitute countervailing 
force directed against the conforming social 
order. Cohen sees the process developing 
building, maintaining, and reinforcing code 
for behavior which exists opposition, 
which stands point contradiction 
dominant values, particularly those the 
middle class. Cohen’s portrayal delin- 
quency executed with good deal 
sophistication, and carefully avoids overly 
simple explanations such those based 
the principle the leader” easy 
generalizations about “emotional 


attempting uncover the roots 


1E. Sutherland, Principles Criminology, 
revised Cressey, Chicago: Lippincott, 1955, 
pp. 77-80. 

The Free Press, 1955. 


DELINQUENCY 


Temple University 


bances.” Furthermore, does not accept 
the delinquent sub-culture something 
given, but instead systematically examines 
the function delinquent values viable 
solution the lower-class, male child’s prob- 
lems the area social status. Yet 
spite its virtues, this image juvenile 
delinquency form behavior based 
competing countervailing values and norms 
appears suffer from number serious 
defects. the nature these defects and 
possible alternative modified explana- 
tion for large portion juvenile delin- 
quency with which this paper concerned. 
The difficulties viewing delinquent be- 
havior springing from set deviant 
values and norms—as arising, that say, 
from situation which the delinquent 
defines his delinquency both 
empirical and theoretical. the first place, 
there existed fact delinquent sub- 
culture such that the delinquent viewed his 
illegal behavior morally correct, could 
reasonably suppose that would exhibit 
confinement. Instead, the 
would tend the direction indignation 
delinquents react the latter fashion, 
although the sense martyrdom often seems 
based the fact that others “get away 
with it” and indignation appears 
directed against the chance events lack 
skill that led apprehension. More im- 
portant, however, the fact that there 
good deal evidence suggesting that many 
delinquents experience sense guilt 


form reaction among the adherents 
deviant subculture who fully believe the 
“rightfulness” their behavior and who are 
captured and punished the agencies the 
dominant social order can illustrated, perhaps, 
groups such Jehovah’s Witnesses, early Chris- 
tian sects, nationalist movements colonial areas, 
and conscientious objectors during World Wars 
and II. 
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shame, and its outward expression not 
dismissed purely manipulative gesture 
appease those authority. Much this 
evidence is, sure, clinical nature 
the form impressionistic judgments 
those who must deal first hand with the 
youthful offender. Assigning weight such 
evidence calls for caution, but cannot 
ignored are avoid the gross stereo- 
type the juvenile delinquent hardened 
gangster miniature. 

the second place, observers have noted 
that the juvenile delinquent frequently ac- 
cords admiration and respect law-abiding 
persons. The “really honest” person often 
revered, and the delinquent sometimes 
overly keen detect hypocrisy those who 
conform, unquestioned probity likely 
win his approval. fierce attachment 
humble, pious mother forgiving, upright 
priest (the former, many ob- 
servers, often encountered both juvenile 
delinquents and adult criminals) might 
dismissed rank sentimentality, but 
least clear that the delinquent does not 
necessarily regard those who abide the 
legal rules immoral. similar vein, 
can noted that the juvenile delinquent 
may exhibit great resentment illegal be- 
havior imputed “significant others” 
his immediate social enviornment heroes 
the world sport and entertainment. 
other words, the delinquent does hold 
set values and norms that stand 
complete opposition those respectable 
society, his norm-holding peculiar 
sort. While supposedly thoroughly committed 
the deviant system the delinquent 
sub-culture, would appear recognize 
the moral validity the dominant norma- 
tive system many instances.* 

~In the third place, there much evidence 
that juvenile delinquents often draw sharp 


line between those who can victimized 


and those who cannot. Certain social groups 


Weber has pointed out, thief may recog- 
nize the legitimacy legal rules without accepting 
their moral validity. Cf. Max Weber, The Theory 
Economic Organization (translated 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons), New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947, 125. 
are arguing here, however, that the juvenile 
linquent frequently recognizes both the legitimacy 
the dominant social order and its moral “right- 


are not viewed “fair game” the 
performance supposedly approved de- 
acts while others warrant variety 
attacks. general, the potentiality for 
victimization would seem function 
the social distance between the juvenile 
delinquent and others and thus find im- 
plicit maxims the world the delinquent 
such “don’t steal from friends” “don’t 
commit vandalism against church your 
own This all rather obvious, but 
the implications have not received sufficient 
attention. The fact that supposedly valued 
behavior tends directed against dis- 
valued social groups hints that the “wrong- 
fulness” such delinquent behavior more 
widely recognized delinquents than the 
literature has indicated. When the pool 
victims limited considerations kin- 
ship, friendship, ethnic group, social class, 
age, sex, etc., have reason suspect that 
the virtue delinquency far from un- 
questioned. 
the fourth place, doubtful many 
juvenile delinquents are totally immune from 
the demands for conformity made the 
dominant social order. There strong 
likelihood that the family the delinquent 
will agree with respectable society that de- 
linquency wrong, even though the family 
may engaged variety illegal 
activities. That is, the parental posture con- 
positive prodding. Whatever may the 
influence parental example, what might 
called the pattern socialization 
into delinquency probably rare. Further- 
more, has indicated, the idea that 
certain neighborhoods are completely de- 
linquent, offering the child model for 
delinquent behavior without reservations, 
simply not supported the 

The fact that child punished 
parents, school officials, and agencies the 


Thrasher’s account the ju- 
venile gang composed Jewish boys—and the 
immunity from “rolling” enjoyed Jewish 
drunkards good illustration. Cf. Thrasher, 
The Gang, Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1947, 315. 

Solomon Kobrin, “The Conflict Values 
Delinquency Areas,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (October, 1951), pp. 653-661. 
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legal system for his delinquency may, 
number observers have cynically noted, 
suggest the child that should more 
careful not get caught. There equal 
greater probability, however, that the 
child will internalize the demands for con- 
formity. This not say that demands 
for conformity cannot counteracted. 
fact, shall see shortly, understand- 
ing how internal and external demands 
for conformity are neutralized may crucial 
for understanding delinquent behavior. But 
say that complete denial the 
validity demands for conformity and the 
substitution new normative system 
improbable, light the child’s adoles- 
cent’s dependency adults and encircle- 
ment adults inherent his status the 
social structure. matter how deeply 
enmeshed patterns delinquency may 
and matter how much this involvement 
may outweigh his associations with the law- 
abiding, cannot escape the condemnation 
his deviance. Somehow the demands for 
conformity must met and answered; they 
cannot ignored part alien system 
values and norms. 

short, the theoretical viewpoint that 
sees juvenile delinquency form be- 
havior based the values and norms 
deviant sub-culture precisely the same 
way law-abiding behavior based 
the values and norms the larger society 
open serious doubt. The fact that the 
world the delinquent embedded the 
larger world those who conform cannot 
overlooked nor can the delinquent 
equated with adult thoroughly socialized 
into alternative way the 
juvenile delinquent would appear 
least partially committed the dominant 
social order that frequently exhibits 
guilt shame when violates its pro- 
scriptions, accords approval certain con- 
forming figures, and distinguishes between 
appropriate and inappropriate targets for 
apparently paradoxical fact his delin- 
quency that now turn. 

Morris Cohen once said, one the 
most fascinating problems about human 
behavior why men violate the laws 
which they believe. This the problem that 
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confronts when attempt explain 
why delinquency occurs despite greater 
lesser commitment the usages con- 
formity. basic clue offered the fact 
that social rules norms calling for valued 
behavior seldom ever take the form 
categorical imperatives. Rather, values 
norms appear qualified guides for action, 
limited their applicability terms 
time, place, persons, and social circumstances, 
The moral injunction against killing, for 
example, does not apply the enemy 
ing combat time war, although 
captured enemy comes once again under the 
prohibition. Similarly, the taking and dis- 
tributing scarce goods time acute 
social need felt many right, 
although under other circumstances private 
property held inviolable. The normative 
system society, then, marked what 
Williams has termed flexibility does not 


under all 

This flexibility is, fact, 
part the criminal law that measures 
for “defenses crimes” are provided 
pleas such such nonage, necessity, 
drunkenness, compulsion, self-defense, and 
on. The individual can avoid moral cul- 
pability for his criminal 
avoid the negative sanctions society—if 
can prove that criminal intent was lack- 
ing. our argument that much 
quency based what essentially 
unrecognized extension defenses crimes, 
the form justifications for deviance that 


are seen valid the delinquent but 


the legal system society 
These justifications are commonly de- 
scribed rationalizations. They are viewed 
following deviant behavior and pro- 
tecting the individual from self-blame and 
the blame others after the act. But there 
also reason believe that they precede 
deviant behavior and make deviant behavior 
possible. this possibility that Sutherland 
mentioned only passing and that other 
other writers have failed exploit from the 


viewpoint sociological theory. Disapproval 


flowing from internalized norms and 
forming others the social environment 


Robin Williams, Jr., American 


New York: Knopf, 1951, 28. 
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neutralized, turned back, deflected 
advance. Social controls that serve check 
inhibit deviant motivational patterns are 
rendered inoperative, and the individual 
freed engage delinquency without seri- 
ous damage his self image. this sense, 
the delinquent both has his cake and eats 
too, for remains committed the 
dominant normative system and yet quali- 
fies its imperatives that violations are 
“acceptable” not “right.” the de- 
linquent represents not radical opposition 
law-abiding society but something more 
like apologetic failure, often more sinned 
against than sinning his own 
call these justifications deviant behavior 
lieve these techniques crucial 
component Sutherland’s “definitions fav- 
learning these techniques that the juvenile 
becomes delinquent, rather than learning 
moral imperatives, values attitudes stand- 
ing direct contradiction those 
the dominant analyzing these 
techniques, have found convenient 
divide them into five major types. 

The Denial Responsibility. far 
the delinquent can define himself lack- 


ing responsibility for his deviant actions, the 


disapproval self others sharply re- 
duced effectiveness restraining influ- 
ence. Justice Holmes has said, even 
dog distinguishes between being stumbled 
over and being kicked, society 
less careful draw line between 
injuries that are unintentional, i.e., where 
responsibility lacking, and those that are 
intentional. technique neutralization, 
however, the denial responsibility extends 
much further than the claim that deviant acts 
are “accident” some similar negation 
personal accountability. may also 
asserted that delinquent acts are due 
forces outside the individual and beyond 
his control such unloving parents, bad 
companions, slum neighborhood. 
effect, the delinquent approaches “billiard 
ball” conception himself which sees 
himself helplessly propelled into new 
situations. From psychodynamic viewpoint, 
this orientation toward one’s own actions 
May represent profound alienation from 
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self, but important stress the fact 


interpretations responsibility are 


cultural constructs and not merely idio- 
syncratic beliefs. The similarity between this 
mode justifying illegal behavior assumed 
the delinquent and the implications 
“sociological” frame reference “hu- 
mane” jurisprudence readily 
not the validity this orientation that 
concerns here, but its function deflect- 
ing blame attached violations social 
norms and its relative independence 
view himself more acted upon than 
acting, the delinquent prepares the way for 
deviance from the dominant normative sys- 
tem without the necessity frontal as- 
sault the norms themselves. 

The Denial Injury. second major 
technique neutralization centers the 
injury harm involved the delinquent 
criminal law has long made dis- 
tinction between crimes which are mala 
and mala prohibita—that between 
acts that are wrong themselves and acts 
that are illegal but not immoral—and the 
delinquent can make the same kind dis- 
tinction evaluating the wrongfulness 
his behavior. For the delinquent, however, 
wrongfulness may turn the question 
whether not anyone has clearly been 
hurt his deviance, and this matter 
open variety interpretations. Van- 
dalism, for example, may defined the 
delinquent simply all, 
may claimed, the persons whose prop- 
erty has been destroyed can well afford it. 
Similarly, auto theft may viewed 
“borrowing,” and gang fighting may seen 
private quarrel, agreed upon duel 
between two willing parties, and thus 
concern the community large. are 
not suggesting that this technique neu- 
tralization, labelled the denial injury, 
involves explicit dialectic, 
are arguing that the delinquent frequently, 


number observers have wryly noted that 
many delinquents seem show surprising aware- 
ness sociological and psychological explanations 
for their behavior and are quick point out the 
causal role their poor environment. 

possible, course, that certain person- 
ality structures can accept some techniques neu- 
tralization more readily than others, but this ques- 
tion remains largely unexplored. 
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and hazy fashion, feels that his behavior 
does not really cause any great harm despite 
the fact that runs counter law. Just 
the link between the individual and his acts 
may broken the denial responsibil- 
ity, may the link between acts and their 
consequences broken the denial 
injury. Since society sometimes agrees with 
the delinquent, e.g., matters such tru- 
ancy, “pranks,” and on, merely reaf- 
firms the idea that the delinquent’s neu- 
tralization social controls means 
qualifying the norms extension 
common practice rather than gesture 
complete opposition. 

The Denial the Victim. Even the 
delinquent accepts the responsibility for his 
deviant actions and willing admit that 
his deviant actions involve injury 
hurt, the moral indignation self and 
others may neutralized insistence 
injury not wrong light the 
circumstances. The injury, may claimed, 


not really injury; rather, form 


subtle alchemy the delinquent moves him- 
self into the position avenger and the 
victim transformed into wrong-doer. 
Assaults homosexuals suspected homo- 
sexuals, attacks members minority 
groups who are said have gotten “out 
place,” vandalism revenge unfair 
teacher school official, thefts from 
“crooked” store owner—all may hurts 
inflicted transgressor, the eyes the 
delinquent. Orwell has pointed out, the 
type criminal admired the general 
public has probably changed over the course 
years and Raffles longer serves 
hero; but Robin Hood, and his latter day 
derivatives such the tough detective seek- 
ing justice outside the law, still capture the 
popular imagination, and the delinquent may 
view his acts part similar role. 

deny the existence the victim, then, 
transforming him into person deserving 
injury extreme form phenomenon 
have mentioned before, namely, the de- 
linquent’s recognition appropriate and 
inappropriate targets for his delinquent acts. 
addition, however, the existence the 


Orwell, Dickens, Dali, and Others, 
New York: Reynal, 1946. 


victim may denied for the delinquent, 
somewhat different sense, the 
stances the delinquent act itself. Insofar 
the victim physically absent, unknown, 

vague abstraction (as often the case 
delinquent acts committed against prop- 
erty), the awareness the victim’s 
tence weakened. Internalized norms and 
anticipations the reactions others 
must somehow activated, they are 
serve guides for behavior; and pos- 
sible that diminished awarenes the 
victim plays important part determin- 
whether not this process set 
motion. 

The Condemnation the 
fourth technique neutralization would 
appear involve condemnation the 
condemners or, McCorkle and Korn have 
phrased rejection the 
delinquent shifts the focus attention 


behavior those who disapprove his 
violations. His condemners, may claim, 
are hypocrites, deviants disguise, im- 
pelled personal spite. This orientation 
toward the conforming world may 
particular importance when hardens into 
bitter cynicism directed against 


assigned the task enforcing expressing 


the norms the dominant society. Police, 

may said, are corrupt, stupid, and 

brutal. Teachers always show favoritism 

and parents always “take out” their 
children. slight extension, the rewards 
conformity—such material success— 

become matter pull luck, thus 

creasing still further the stature those 
who stand the side the law-abiding. 
The validity this jaundiced viewpoint 
not important its function turning 
back ‘deflecting the negative sanctions 
delinquent, effect, has changed the subject 
the conversation the dialogue between 
his own deviant impulses and the reactions 
others; and attacking others, the 
fulness his own behavior easily 
repressed lost view. 


Lloyd McCorkle and Richard Korn, 
American Academy Political and Social 
293, (May, 1954), pp. 88-98. 


from his own deviant acts the motives and 


. 2. 


TECHNIQUES NEUTRALIZATION 


The Appeal Higher Loyalties. Fifth, 
and last, internal and external social controls 
may neutralized sacrificing the de- 
mands the larger society for the demands 
the smaller social groups which the 
delinquent belongs such the sibling pair, 
the gang, the friendship clique. 
important note that the delinquent does 
not necessarily repudiate the imperatives 
the dominant normative system, despite his 
failure them. Rather, the delinquent 
may see himself caught dilemma 
that must resolved, unfortunately, the 
cost violating the law. One aspect this 
situation has been studied Stouffer and 
Toby their research the conflict be- 
tween particularistic and universalistic de- 
mands, between the claims friendship and 
general social obligations, and their results 
suggest that possible classify people 
according predisposition select one 
the other horn dilemma role con- 
flict.” For our purposes, however, the most 
important point from certain 
norms may occur not because the norms 
rejected but because other norms, held 
more pressing involving higher loy- 
alty, are accorded precedence. Indeed, 
the fact that both sets norms are believed 
that gives meaning our concepts 
dilemma and role conflict, 

The conflict between the claims friend- 
ship and the claims law, similar 
dilemma, has course long been recognized 
the social scientist (and the novelist) 
common human problem. the juvenile 
delinquent frequently resolves his dilemma 
insisting that must “always help 
buddy” “never squeal friend,” even 
when throws him into serious difficulties 
with the dominant social order, his choice 
remains familiar the supposedly law-abid- 
ing. The delinquent unusual, perhaps, 
the extent which able see the fact 
that acts behalf the smaller social 
groups which belongs justification 
for violations society’s norms, but 
matter degree rather than kind. 

didn’t mean it.” didn’t really hurt 


12See Samuel Stouffer and Jackson Toby, 
“Role Conflict and Personality,” Toward Gen- 
eral Theory Action, edited Talcott Parsons 
and Edward Shils, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, 494. 
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anybody.” “They had coming them.” 
for myself.” These slogans their variants, 
hypothesize, prepare the juvenile for de- 
linquent acts. These “definitions the sit- 
uation” represent tangential glancing 
blows the dominant normative system 
rather than the creation opposing 
ideology; and they are extensions patterns 
thought prevalent society rather than 
something created novo. 

Techniques neutralization may not 
powerful enough fully shield the individual 
from the force his own internalized values 
and the reactions conforming others, for 
have pointed out, juvenile delinquents 
often appear suffer from feelings guilt 
and shame when called into account for 
their deviant behavior. And some delinquents 
may isolated from the world con- 
formity that techniques neutralization need 
not called into play. Nonetheless, 
would argue that techniques neutralization 
are critical lessening the effectiveness 
social controls and that they lie behind large 
share delinquent behavior. Empirical re- 
search this area scattered and fragmen- 
tary the present time, but the work 
and others has supplied 
body significant data that has done much 
clarify the theoretical issues and enlarge 
the fund supporting evidence. Two lines 
investigation seem critical this 
stage. First, there need for more knowl- 
edge concerning the differential distribution 
techniques neutralization, operative 
patterns thought, age, sex, social class, 
ethnic group, etc. priori grounds 
might assumed that these justifications 
for deviance will more readily seized 
segments society for whom discrepancy 
between common social ideals and social 
practice most apparent. also possible 
however, that the habit “bending” the 
dominant normative system—if not “break- 
ing” it—cuts across our cruder social cate- 
gories and traced primarily 
patterns social interaction within the 


See Fritz and David Wineman, Children 
Who Hate, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. 

14See Cressey, Other People’s Money, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953. 
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familial circle. Second, there need for 
greater understanding the internal 
structure techniques neutralization, 
system beliefs and attitudes, and its 
relationship various types delinquent 
behavior. Certain techniques neutraliza- 
tion would appear better adapted 
particular deviant acts than others, 
have suggested, for example, the case 
offenses against property and the denial 
the victim. But the issue remains far 
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from clear and stands need more 
information. 

any case, techniques neutralization 
appear offer promising line research 
enlarging and systematizing the theoret. 
ical grasp juvenile delinquency. more 
information uncovered concerning 
niques neutralization, their origins, and 
their consequences, both juvenile delinquency 
particular, and deviation from 
systems general may illuminated. 


MEASURE ALIENATION 


NETTLER 
Community Council Houston 


tory but recent vogue and, with 

any such familiar concept refurbished 
for scholarly purposes, its adopters are using 
variously. 

Hegel first suggested the term descrip- 
tive what happens socialized man; 
becomes detached from the world nature, 
including his own nature. Adam whose 
community with all other natural things has 
been broken knowledge. knowledge, 
Marx added labor alienating factor 
and, fortiori, the division labor, which 
creates conflict between the interest 
the single individual and the common 
anomie resides here, course, but was 
Marx’s conception the state necessary 
reconcile the conflicting interests conse- 
quent upon man’s laboring that showed the 
possibility another source alienation: 
that man’s own accomplishments turn 
into power alien and opposed him, which 
come subjugate him instead being con- 
trolled And this idea cousin 
Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents. 

Once these ideas were imbibed that 
knowledge (self-consciousness) 
separated man from all other “natural” 


idea “alienation” has long his- 


Marx, “Deutsche Ideologie: Feuerbach,” 
Der Historische Materialismus, edited 
Landshut and Mayer, Leipzig: 1932, 
23. 


things—it became possible add other 
tranging factors and see fractures not 
merely between man and nature, but within 
man, and between man and his institutions, 
and between man and man. Thus, both 
symptom and cause our alleged 
ment, writers have pointed machinery, 
art, language, Original Sin, the lack 
ligion, and even 

Fromm makes alienation central the 
thesis his Sane Society and, for him, the 
hallmark the alienated his “marketing 
orientation,” his regarding the world and 
himself commodities which monetary 
values may assigned and which may 
peddled.* Warner and Abegglen implicitly 
relate such marketing orientation the 
big business leader the more customary 
conception alienation isolation from 
others. They say, all these mobile 
men, necessary part the equipment 
that makes possible for them mobile 
and leave people behind without fear 
gret, have difficulty accepting and 
posing the kinds reciprocal obligations that 
close friendship and intimate social contacts 


example, see Colin Wilson, The Outsider, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1956, Erich Kabler, 
The Tower and the Abyss, New York: 
1957; Paul Tillich, Existence and the Christ, Chi- 
cago: University Chicago Press, 1957; 
Krutch, “If You Don’t Mind Saying So...” 
The American Scholar, (Winter, 1956-57), 

Fromm, The Sane Society, New York: 
Rinehart, 1955, 124. 
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imply. They typically are isolated 

Grodzins defines alienation the 
state which individuals feel sense 
‘belonging’ their community nation. 
Personal contacts are neither stable nor sat- 
isfactory.” Grodzins sees the alienated per- 
son the “potentially disloyal citizen” and 
suggests that alienation will more probably 
occur certain types personalities and 
certain levels society. 

Srole finds substantiation the possible 
status-positioning the alienated nega- 
tive correlation .30 between his eunomia- 
anomia scale and index socio-economic 
status. 

Bowman® associates scholarship with 
“some degree isolation” and sees intellec- 
tuals, particularly sociologists, generally 
alienated from bourgeois culture.® Griswold 
dissents distinguishing between the scholar 
and the intellectual. then holds that the 
scholar, presumably including the sociologist, 
Man Thinking. Man Thinking 
not the member race apart.” Furst 
agrees with Griswold, more empirical 
grounds, that the “professional thinker” 
different from everyman and does not 
necessarily bear the stigmata alienation. 
For limited range “knowledge” and opin- 
ion, like Furst, found difference 


Warner and Abegglen, Big Business 
Leaders America, New York: Harper, 1955, 90. 

Morton Grodzins, The Loyal and the Disloyal, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1956, 134. 

Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Exploratory Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, (December, 1956), pp. 709- 
716. 

Bowman, “Is Sociology Too Detached?,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1956), 
pp. 564-568. 

This requires verification. seems that 
there are two breeds professional sociologist: 
bourgeois man and marginal man. For another view 
the provenience and attitudes professors 
general, cf. Wright Mills, White Collar, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. 129-136. 

Griswold, “Better Men and Better 
Mousetraps: The Scholar’s Business American 
Society,” Saturday Review, (November 10, 1956), 
10. 

Furst, Jr., and 
the Left Intelligentsia,” unpublished doctoral manu- 
script, process, Department Political Science, 
University California, Los Angeles. 

Nettler, Test for the Sociology 
Knowledge,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1945), pp. 393-399. 


between sample the “intelligentsia” and 
lay thinkers. 

Van den Haag one the many who see 
the mass media alienating people 
from personal experience and, though appear- 
ing offset it, (intensifying) their moral 
isolation from each other, from reality and 
from 

Not merely the definitions, but also the 
evaluations the alienated man vary with 
what appears estranged from, and 
usually “bad,” although this may called 
“good” loses himself approved 
manner through religious ecstasy art. 
If, however, discomfited his own so- 
ciety, this called depend- 
ing upon the society, the critic, whether 
the estrangement leads “creative insights” 
immersion the mass media, and, al- 
legedly, does both. 

The above uses the term “alienation” 
are sufficient indicate some common 
ground definition while yet allowing for 
confusion conception and assumption. Ob- 
viously, what one discovers about the al- 
ienated will vary with his picture such 
man. Must he, for example, suffer the 
keting definition? 


Value-judgments, always, have entered 
obscure description, and what should 
learned from observation has been assumed 
tautologically. 

The task hand clarify defining 
and measuring least one form aliena- 
tion. the outset will useful separate 
three related but non-identical ideas: those 
alienation, anomie, and personal disor- 
ganization. Anomie, according Durkheim, 
refers societal condition relative norm- 
lessness, alienation psychological state 


van den Haag, “Of Happiness and 
Despair Have Measure,” Rosenberg 
and White (eds.), Mass Culture, Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1957, 529. 

“Anomie social condition has defined 
independently the psychological states thought 
accompany normlessness and normative con- 
flict.” (R. Williams, Jr., American Society, New 
York: Knopf, 1951, 537.) Marvin Opler, how- 
ever, has recently contributed the confusion 
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person” one who has been estranged from, 
made unfriendly toward, his society and the 
culture 

Alienation and anomie are undoubtedly 
correlated; least difficult conceive 
any notable degree anomie that would 
not result alienation, but this seems poor 
reason for confusing the two. Nor should 
these concepts equated, they often 
are, with personal disorganization defined 
intrapersonal conflict, personal goalless- 
ness, lack “internal coherence,” and 
which used synonymously with psycho- 
pathology. Behaviors commonly selected 
symptoms anomie such white collar 
crime juvenile gang activity are often ex- 
hibited individuals who are themselves 
well integrated. How alienated such people 
feel, compared with those whose behaviors 
seem less anomie, matter 
for investigation rather than 
Similarly one may conceivably alienated 
with without personal disorganization and 
with without participating behaviors 
that are ordinarily used indexes anomie. 
may well that alienation equated with 
personal disorganization and even viciousness 
because, with sense that the 


these terms. See Opler, Culture, Psychiatry, 
and Human Values, Springfield: Thomas, 1956, 
34. 

Adapted from New World Dic- 
tionary, Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 
1955. 

presently attempting determine 
whether prison inmates and admitted homosexuals 
—persons whose behaviors may used indexes 
anomie—feel any more alienated than “normal” 
people. The relationship between alienation and 
admitted criminal deviation “non-deviate” 
population will reported elsewhere. 

Durkheim, The Division Labor So- 
ciety, trans. Simpson, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1947. 

“If there one rule conduct which in- 
contestable, that which orders realize 
ourselves the essential traits the collective 
because unlike us.” (p. 396). 

morality consists being solidary with 
group and varying with this solidarity.” (p. 399). 

Whether not such “anti-sociality” deemed 
immoral function the means used express 
one’s malice toward his society and the judge’s 
ethic. Certainly many artists and some sociologists 
would affirm morality rebours. 

The ethics alienation problem the 
sociology knowledge. Moral assessment the 


the Even where his 
life scrupulous avoid only with difficulty 
the imputation crime his 

While “alienation” has unfortunate 
chopathological connotation from its associa- 
tion with the concept itself says 
nothing about personal organization dis- 
organization, and its bearing 
sickness must independently 
Contrary the gratuitous 
tion alienation with personal disturbance, 
personality, has held that some degree 
alienation must characteristic the 
fully functioning individual—at least our 
society. 


The procedure this study has involved 
the following steps: definition, model-seek- 
ing, attitude-discerning interviews, 
construction, and administration the scale 
unselect population. 

Definition. From the literature ad- 


METHOD 


dressed this subject one facet has been 
selected for study, the feeling estrange- 
ment from society. For the present, other 
possible referents such divorcement from 
nature, from one’s “animal being” “whole 
self,” the marketing and mis- 
anthropy have been ignored. 


estranged may be, with all evaluations, func- 
tion the social site which one stands. Thus, 
the peak individualist era, Durkheim can 
urge the salutary influence being one with 
others, but today’s sociologist, standing the 
brink conformism, sometimes found joining 
voice with the literary praise individual re- 
sistance (vide Riesman al., The Lonely Crowd, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 

Some alienated respondents have claimed that 
they are not much against society indifferent 
its principal values. This distinction may im- 
portant for the determination how the alienated 
responds his estrangement, but from the 
cial” point view indifference remains 
act keeping with the ideologue’s slogan, “Who 

20Srole reports between his 
measure anomia and severe mental disturbance. 
Leo Srole, Conceptualization 
and Research Social Psychiatry,” paper read 
American Sociological Society meetings, 1956, mime- 
graphed, 12. 

Maslow, Motivation and Personality, 
New York: Harper, 1954, pp. 210, 221-213, and 226. 

Efforts construct scale that would 
the marketing orientation have not been successful. 
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Models. Models estranged persons 
were sought the psychological literature 
and belles-lettres with the caution that the 
feeling apartness from society not 
limited misanthropy “arty” eccentricity. 
Paradigmatic expressions alienation were 
typed cards and presented col- 
leagues and acquaintances with the question, 
“Do you know any people, including your- 
self, who feel like this?” Two such descrip- 
tions estrangement will illustrate the rela- 
tionship between the definition alienation 
and its concrete expression: 


have lately been coming feel that, 
American, more less the eighteenth 
dislike this form travel. cannot abide 
the radio. have rarely watched tele- 
vision program, and almost never the 
movies word that still detest did 
the first time heard it). have ceased try 
see first hand what happening the 

too, exceptional case? When, for example, 
look through Life magazine, feel that 
not belong the country depicted there, 
that not even live that 


Another model given Linehan’s report 
interview with George Santayana 
which says the philosopher: 


loyalties. Denying the worth any action 
... attempted throughout his life out- 
line mankind’s problems without offering so- 
lutions, and loved principle enough 
wish lift finger preserve it. 

irritated everyone who believed any- 
thing. Many agreed that was cold 
fish, renowned for the cruelty his wit, and 
nodded approbation when Ralph Barton 
Perry recalled that Santayana had once said 
with pride that months would pass without his 
speaking anyone except the headwaiter. 


confidential interview was requested 
persons thought approximate such alien 
orientation. qualify possible “out- 
sider” such persons must have consistently 
expressed estrangement from society word 


York: Farrar, Straus, Cudahy, 1956, 211. 

239. 

Linehan, “Santayana Home,” The 
American Scholar, (Winter, 1956-57), pp. 76-77. 


and manner life. collecting models 
have refrained from imposing any restriction 
the mode expression the phase 
society toward which the expressions alien- 
ation were directed. Thus the sample 
“known includes wide assortment 
attitudes and 

Thirty-seven alienated individuals, rang- 
ing age from 76, family income 
from roundly $5,000 more than $50,000 
per year, and distributed occupationally and 
maritally indicated Table contributed 
interviews minimum two hours. All are 
Pacific Coast residents. These individuals are 
not merely diverse social status; they also 
run apparent gamut, judgment, 


TABLE OCCUPATIONAL AND MARITAL 
ISTICS THE ALIENATED “KNOWN GROUP” 


Number 
Who 
Have 
Had 


(Once Chil- 
Occupation N Only) rently) married dren 


Professional, 
including Ph.D.’s 
and M.D.’s 

Semi-professional, 
including writers, 
photographers, 
publicists 

Business executives 
and proprietors 


w 


Skilled and 

semi-skilled 
Housewives 2 1 
Students 


Totals 


from the indolent the productive, from 
the miserable the happy, and from psy- 
chological health neurosis and psycho- 
pathic personality. 

Interviews. Questions were designed 


Examples: professor languages whose 
lietmotif is, “All human relationships are funda- 
mentally writer who lives night 
“to avoid interruption,” whose telephone un- 
listed and house inaccessible, and whose acquaint- 
ances know better than “drop in.” 
executive who, among other aspirations, wants 
die owing million dollars because “It’ll mil- 
lion I’ve enjoyed without working for.” And 
historian who disdains voting and who once had 
his office wall Life picture, (November 28, 
1949), 22, the late Alben Barkley and his 
newlywed wife greeting the well-wishing public. 
Mr. Barkley quoted saying, “Why, that’s 
mess out there, dear. That’s the American 
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determine whether among these different in- 
dividuals there was common set atti- 
tudes toward society and its members. 
Memorized interview items ran from the 
general the specific, from “How closely 
‘connected’ you feel others our so- 
ciety?” “How often you the 
All specific questions were guided 
the assumption that the alienated person 
would resent the common cultural values 
his society. The non-directive procedure 
stimulating comment restatement the 
respondent’s last opinion was used until the 
subject “ran down,” which point new 
topic question was introduced. All inter- 
viewing was done the author, 
private, subjects’ homes offices 
and, few cases, cafés, and with 
the understanding that the respondents’ 
anonymity would protected. About 
per cent the subjects were interviewed 
more than once. 

The questions that constitute the measure 
alienation are shorthand expressions 
most, but not all, the areas agreement 
among the validators. Since the known 
“aliens” are unrepresentative population, 
some their sentiments had omitted 
deriving scale for use with the general 
public. The common ground beneath these 
estranged ones consistent maintenance 
unpopular and averse attitudes toward 


familism, the mass media and mass 


current events, popular education, conven- 
tional religion and the telic view life, na- 
tionalism, and the voting process. 

The alienated attitude toward the family 
might, our marrying society, called 
“un-American.” the validators, only 
22, including are presently 
married, lower proportion than one would 
expect similarly situated adults—even ex- 
cluding the three students. Among all, the 
view the family skeptical and Schopen- 
hauerian. Marriage regarded dangerous, 
many cases mistake, and only rarely 
improvement over solitary living. Romantic 
marriage disaster. one must marry, 
cally but companionably, aid get- 
ting work done, defense against 
loneliness, or, even, social lubricant. 
had his hausfrau,” one “alien” com- 
mented. There little philoprogenitive urge. 


Although these subjects have some 
time been married, only have had chil- 
dren, and these parents, only three, two 
whom are now divorced, could said 
devoted their offspring. The extended 
family repudiated and relatives considered 
misfortune. 

The alienated are politically disenchanted, 
Someone has called them “ideological 
D.P.’s.” While four the known group 
“never vote” national elections, one has 
written campaign material for 1956 sena- 
torial candidate, but all regard national vot- 
ing behavior type non-rational circus, 
There strong proclivity for “voting 
against” rather than “voting for.” the 
question, “Would you just soon live under 
another form government under our 
present all responded with some indi- 
cation possibility and none with 
response this question, physician 
democracy, but perfectly willing ad- 
mit that provides the only really amusing 
form government ever endured man- 
kind.” These respondents feel that they could 
accommodate most brave new worlds or, 
better, old ones. They lend substance 
Grodzin’s thesis the disloyal. 

not surprising that these people show 


only slight interest current events. They 


older than his years, writes, have long 
since abandoned concern with ‘current events’ 
illustrative what regard perennial 
Attempts include this aspect the al- 
ienated attitude the measure have thus 
far been unsuccessful. Questions such as, “Do 
current events interest you?” have been 
found not scale unselect populations. 


not feel involved. historian, who sounds 


Only two the known group believe 
God, supernatural power directive the 
universe,” and none church member. 
They are unanimous rejecting telic view 
life and they feel, with Thoreau, that most 
men lead frustrated and meaningless lives.” 

There vocal disdain American mass 


This need not mean that they feel their own 
lives meaningless; rather the contrary seems 
true. However, would difficult con- 
vince Freudian that this affirmation was not 
projective. 
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culture. Automobiles, TV, radio and the 
press, popular magazines, advertising, and 
national spectator-sports are disliked. Four 
the items the measure alienation 
tap this aspect estrangement. Di- 
gest was selected symbol popular 
magazine appeal and folkish thoughtways. 
This journal has the largest magazine circu- 
lation the nation and the world with 
monthly United States sale 11,000,000 
copies and estimated monthly national 
readership three times this The 
question new-model American automobiles 
carries more than its surface meaning when 
noted that the automotive industry 
principal underwriter our national econ- 
omy and its enforced model decadence 
major American consumptive 
Alienated criticism American mass cul- 
ture extends beyond these symbols popu- 
lar education, popular foods, and the man- 
ners high school youth. Thus far has not 
been possible include these attitudes 
scale applicable the general public. 

Scale Construction. The following 
items constitute reliable, valid, and unidi- 
mensional scale when scored two cate- 
gory basis. Administered with 5-point re- 
sponse choice, scaling requirements reduce 
scoring dichotomies and yield for 162 
subjects reproducibility coefficient 
per 

1.Do you vote national elections? (Or 

would you voting age?) 

you enjoy TV? 

3.What you think the new model 

American automobiles? 

4.Do you read Reader’s Digest? 

Were you interested the recent national 

elections? 

6.Do you think children are generally 

nuisance their parents? 


(November 26, 1956), pp. 42-43. 

extent our economy’s indebtedness 
General Motors’ “big gamble” indi- 
cated Time magazine’s Man-of-the-Year award 
and accompanying story, January 1956. 

The scalability items about automobiles might 
more quickly than that other items since 
seem readily build tolerance for the 
“chromium confectionery” succeeding models. 
The scale used this study was administered ini- 
tially the fall 1956 and carried the impact 
the newly introduced ’57 models. 

and computation are largely the 
work Judith Grimes, Evelyn Illgen, and 
Martin, and wish thank them. 


Are you interested having children? (Or 
would you the right age?) 

you like participate church ac- 
tivities? 

9.Do national spectator-sports (football, 
baseball) interest you? 

10.Do you think most married people lead 
trapped (frustrated) lives? 

11. you think you could just easily live 
another society—past present? 

12.Do you think most politicians are sin- 
cerely interested the public’s welfare, 
are they more interested themselves? 

you think religion mostly myth 
mostly truth? 

14. “Life, most men live it, meaningless.” 
you agree disagree? 

yourself, assuming you could carry 
out your decision things over again, 
you think single life married life 
would the more satisfactory? 

you believe human life expres- 
sion divine purpose, only the 
result chance and evolution? 

17. “Most people live lives quiet despera- 
tion.” you agree disagree? 


There seems little doubt that this scale 
measures dimension estrangement from 
our society. The mean score the known 
group “aliens” 17.05 where possible 
scores range from (alienated) (un- 


The mean score for 515 subjects 


exclusive our models 28.56, SD= 
2.92, highly significant difference. 

The great distance between scores the 
known group and unselect population 
explainable either demonstration 
how outré the “aliens” are the chance 
selection extremely unalienated people 
from the general population. The first ex- 
planation gains plausibility upon considera- 
tion the groups contributing anonymous, 
sealed inventories: (a) enlisted men, 
Army, Fort Ord, (b) members, 
Enlisted Men’s Wives’ Club, Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, (c) mem- 
bers, Hotel, Restaurant, and Bartenders’ 
Union, Local #483, Monterey, (d) mem- 
bers, Fish Cannery Workers’ Union, Mon- 
terey, members, Hod Carriers and 


Several interested persons made possible the 
voluntary participation members their groups 
and appreciative the help the following: 
Harold Bursten, Rae Zahm, Sonya Gardyn, 
Lester Caveny, George Jenkins, Burton Max 
Smith, and Jean Bagby. 
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Laborers’ Union, Local Monterey, 
(f) Naval officers, Naval Postgradu- 
ate School, Monterey, (g) members, PTA, 
Carmel, (h) adult volunteers, Bay Area, 
(i) 251 students, Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege. (About half these were the Eve- 
ning Division the college and represent 
very heterogeneous sampling—from grad- 
uate students freshmen, from students 
per business and professional men.) 

Alienation here measured not the 
same thing Srole’s anomia, although 
related. For 345 subjects the Pearsonian 
coefficient .309. Further, while the qual- 
ity alienation being measured this 
scale seems carry some freight mis- 
anthropy, not identical with hatred 
people even distrust them, nor 
equated with “race prejudice” the 
number acknowledged enemies. For 
subjects, alienation correlates (Pear- 
sonian) with Rosenberg’s “misanthropy” 
bears similarly low-order asso- 
ciation, curvilinear, with 5-item “social 
distance” the alienated being less 
alienation; association signifi- 
cant approximately the .02 level). The 
relationship between alienation and 4-item 
scale termed “Hostile World” 
cant 


Rosenberg kindly consented inclusion his 
scale the present study. With dichotomized 
scoring this scale gave reproducibility coefficient 
93.2 per cent. See Rosenberg, “Misanthropy 
and Political Ideology,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (December, 1956), pp. 690-695. 

83] grateful Leo Srole for permission 
use this scale well his anomia measure. Both 
are found his “Social Integration and Certain 
Corollaries: Exploratory Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, (December, 1956), pp. 
716. With dichotomized scoring reproducibility co- 
efficients 95.6 per cent for the “prejudice” meas- 
ure and 85.2 per cent for anomia were obtained. 

relationship between alienation and 
lesser “race prejudice” not surprising one ac- 
cepts the thesis that prejudice normative our 
culture. Cf. Horowitz, “Development At- 
titude Toward Negroes,” Newcomb and 
Hartley (eds.), Readings Social Psychology, 
New York: Holt, 1947. 

World” consists the following four 
questions scored give range from (no 
enemies) and yielding reproducibility co- 
efficient 87.5 per cent: (1) Are there any people 
you regard your enemies? (2) “yes,” how 
many? (3) Other than outright enemies, you 


IMPLICATIONS AND HYPOTHESES 


The consequences feeling apart from 
one’s society are little known. Several 
bilities have been suggested: 

That alienation related creativity, 
hypothesized that creative scientists and 
artists, distinguished from technicians and 
craftsmen, are alienated individuals. 

That alienation related mental- 
potheses and might expected that 
“healthy society,” one that did not sicken 
notable portion its members, instance 
Walden would uncreative one, 
The putative association art, neurosis, 
and alienation has long been noted crit- 
but seldom tested empirically. 

hypothesized that estranged people may 
more sensitized the wounds anony- 


feel you have acquaintances who would pleased, 
secretly openly, any misfortune that might 
befall you? (4) your answer “yes,” 
how many such “unfriendly” acquaintances 
you have? 

Insofar the alienated are “marginal men,” 
one might predict greater susceptibility 
rosis. Cf. Spoerl, “Bilinguality and Emo- 
tional Maladjustment,” Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, (January, 1943), pp. 37-57. 
the extent that the alienated are part inde- 
pendent thinkers called the “intelligentsia,” neu- 
rosis would seem their lot. Cf. Koestler, “The 
Intelligentsia,” Partisan (Summer, 
1944), 274. 

facet alienation relates mental dis- 
order has been explored 
phrenia studies. Cf. Faris, “Cultural Iso- 
lation and the Schizophrenic Personality,” 
can Journal Sociology, (September, 1934), 
pp. 155-164; and Kohn and Clausen, 
“Social Isolation and Schizophrenia,” American So- 
ciological Review, (June, 1955), pp. 265-273. 

Skinner, Walden Two, New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. 

Edmund Wilson, The Wound and the Bow, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. For 
rebuttal, cf. Trilling, “Art and Neursosis,” Par- 
tisan Review, (Winter, 1945), pp. 41-48. Also, 
Phillips, Truth and the Warped Vision,” 
Partisan Review, (Spring, 1957), 174. 

Albert Einstein’s life may illustrative 
the hypothesized relationship between alienation, 
creativity, and altruism. “My passionate interest 
social justice,” wrote 1949, “has always con- 
trasted oddly with pronounced lack desire 
for direct contact with other human beings 
have never belonged country, 
whole heart.” Time, (May 1955), 50. 
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mous others and, hence, more altruistic. Su- 
perficially, seems that some our known 
have been estranged from society 
part because they feel the social order 
has made practical altruism, including 
altruism others toward themselves, 
difficult. 

Altruism, however, not clear concept. 
Its possibly multiform qualities may 
clarified through observing the connection 
between concern for others and alienation. 
For example, Albert Schweitzer, probably 
the world’s most renowned altruist, leads 
life congenial With him 
mind, has been proposed that “reverence 


Gunther, Inside Africa, New York: 
Harper, 1953, pp. 712-734, and dispatch, Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, observance Schweitzer’s 82nd 
birthday. Gunther notes, part, “Dr. Schweitzer 
profound moralist, but has comparatively 
little interest human beings such. (p. 713). 


for life” may betoken various 
affective states, and that such reverence 
sometimes noted the horticulturist and 
animal husbandman may translated into 
“human husbandry.” This one quality 


love, but not another. 


That the alienated suffer proclivity 


suicide. 


That they are prone the chemical 


addictions. 


That they are poor marriage 
That their estrangement leads crimi- 
nal behavior. The alienated are one breed 
“anti-social,” and they provide test the 
equation, often assumed the use this 


ambiguous term, between malice indiffer- 
ence toward society and offense against it. 


sonality Characteristics Happily Married and 
Unhappily Married and Divorced Persons,” Char- 
acter and Personality, (1955), pp. 290-311. 


PER CENT NON-WHITE AND DISCRIMINATION 
THE SOUTH 


Jr. 
University Michigan 


purpose this paper investi- 
the relationships between various 

indices discrimination and rate 
non-white increase and per cent non-white 
random sample 150 Southern counties. 
The present study follow-up pre- 
vious study non-Southern Standard 
Metropolitan Areas (S.M.A.’s) which some 
the same variables were interrelated but 
with different the earlier 
study was found that for non-Southern 
neither rate non-white increase 
nor per cent Negro was highly related 
the discrimination indices used. There was 
some evidence, however, that negative re- 
sults such these would not obtained 
the analysis were carried out units 
having larger percentage non-whites. 
Certain predictions concerning both the 


1H. Blalock, “Economic Discrimination and 
Negro American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1956), pp. 584-588. 


strength and the form relationships were 
suggested the first study. These predic- 
tions have been stated terms explicit 
hypotheses tested the present study. 


Hypothesis The correlations between rate 
non-white increase and indices discrim- 
ination will either low positive non- 
significant when relevant variables have been 
controlled. (Partial correlations should range 
roughly between and .40.) 


For non-Southern S.M.A.’s relationships 
between rate non-white increase and 
indices income and job discrimination 
were slightly negative. was anticipated 
that correlations for Southern counties might 
slightly positive because tendency 
for rural non-whites migrate urban 
areas that are characterized relatively high 
white levels living. Although definite 
hypothesis was formulated concerning non- 
linearity relationships, was suspected 
that areas having substantial non-white in- 
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creases might have disproportionately high 
rates discrimination. 

Hypothesis The correlations between per 
cent non-white and indices discrimination 
will positive and moderately high (between 
.40 and .70) when relevant variables have 
been controlled. 


Although moderate positive correlation 
between per cent Negro and income differen- 
tials non-Southern S.M.A.’s did not hold 
under controls, evidence suggested that 
correlations would considerably higher for 
Southern counties. 

Hypothesis The correlations between per 
cent non-white and white levels living will 
negative when relevant variables have been 
controlled. 


This hypothesis was not suggested the 
earlier study but the frequently stated 
argument that large number low status 
minority members will depress job and in- 
come standards the entire area. According 
this argument any advantages whites may 
obtain through exploitation the disad- 
vantaged group will more than counter- 
balanced job competition the part 
non-whites willing work for low wages. 

Hypothesis The relationships between 
per cent non-white and indices discrimina- 
tion will tend non-linear the upper 
end the per cent non-white continuum, 
with discrimination counties having very 
large percentages non-whites tending 
less than would expected the basis 
linear model.? 


Several lines reasoning suggested Hy- 
pothesis First, seemed likely that dif- 
ference between and per cent non- 
white, for example, should much more 
visible members community than 
difference between and per cent non- 
white. Second, was assumed that the rela- 
tionship between per cent non-white and dis- 
crimination not direct causal one but 
mediated the amount competition be- 
tween the two groups. might expected 
that the greater the degree discrimination 


Hypotheses and predict increasing func- 
tion with decreasing slope. Several alternative 
mathematical models were used order predict 
the exact form this curve. Since Hypothesis was 
not supported the data, these models will not 


discussed. 
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and therefore the greater the socio-economic 
barriers between the two groups, the smaller 
the fraction the non-white group directly 
competition with most whites. Therefore, 
given increase the proportion non- 
whites should produce relatively small in- 
crease the total amount competition 
between the two groups situations where 
there already high degree 
tion, near the upper end the per cent 
non-white continuum according Hypoth- 
esis the other hand, the same increase 
per cent non-white should produce much 
larger increase intergroup competition 
instances where the two groups are more 
nearly equal status. This hypothesis was 
also directly suggested the first study 
which was found that slopes regression 
equations were most steep regions having 
the smallest minority percentages and least 
steep the South. 

Hypothesis The relationships between 
per cent non-white and indices discrimina- 
tion will also tend non-linear the 
lower end the per cent non-white con- 
tinuum, there being less discrimination 
counties having very small percentages 
non-whites than would expected the 
basis linear model. 


Evidence the first study pointed the 
existence threshold the neighborhood 
10-15 per cent non-white, below which 
competition may not defined primarily 
along group lines. was therefore expected 
that counties having very small percentages 
non-whites would have considerably lower 
discrimination rates than other counties 
spite the fact that all counties studied are 
located within region which discrimina- 
tion has well-established historical heritage. 


METHODS 


The sample consisted 150 counties se- 
lected random from all Southern counties 
having least 250 non-white households. 
Counties having fewer than 250 non-white 
households were excluded because certain 
data for non-whites were not available. Vir- 
ginia was not included since county data 
were not comparable with data for other 
states. States included consisted the 
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maining states Odum’s For 
the purpose investigating Hypotheses 
and concerning non-linearity, additional 
counties were selected obtain coun- 
ties with more extreme percentages non- 
whites.* The measure rate non-white 
increase was obtained subtracting the per- 
centage non-whites the county 1940 
from the comparable figure for 1950. 

Indices discrimination were computed 
from 1950 Census data using the following 
variables: (1) Homeownership: percentage 
occupants who were homeowners; (2) 
Overcrowding: percentage dwelling units 
with one fewer persons per room; (3) 
Rentals: percentage urban renter-occupied 
dwelling units with gross monthly rentals 
$15 more; (4) percentage fam- 
ilies having annual incomes $1500 more; 
(5) Education: percentage males and 
over having completed more than years 
schooling; (6) Occupation: percentage 
the urban male labor force semi-skilled, 
skilled, white collar positions. 

Figures were obtained for both whites and 
non-whites, and since each case high 
percentage indicates high level living, 
index discrimination was obtained 
subtracting the non-white percentage from 
that the whites. factor analysis the 
matrix discrimination indices was 
carried out this sample Southern coun- 
ties order determine whether not 
single factor could account for most the 
intercorrelations among indices. Since the 
second and subsequent factors accounted for 
negligible fraction the variance, was 
decided consider the first factor gen- 
eral socio-economic discrimination factor and 
compute combined discrimination index 
weighting each separate index propor- 
tion its loading with the first factor. 

The control variables finally selected in- 
cluded white levels living (as obtained 
above), states, percentage residents classi- 
fied urban, per cent rural farm, percentage 
females the labor force, per cent man- 


Odum, Southern Regions, Chapel 
University North Carolina Press, 1936, pp. 

ff. 

*This supplementary sample consisted all re- 
maining counties having fewer than more than 
per cent non-whites plus random sample 
counties having between and and 
per cent non-whites. 


ufacturing, the average valuation farm 
land and buildings, and percentage total 
crop acreage planted cotton. Since differ- 
entials between white and non-white figures 
were expected function the rela- 
tive proportions each group living urban 
areas, urbanization ratio measuring the 
degree which non-whites were under- 
represented urban areas was also used 
control variable. Since many the control 
variables were highly interrelated, was 
found that the use three more controls 
yielded partial correlations that are practi- 
cally identical with those produced the 
operation two simultaneous controls. Only 
those controls that yielded the greatest de- 
partures from zero-order correlations have 
been reported this paper. 


FINDINGS 


The correlation between per cent non- 
white and rate non-white increase was 
non-significant —.01. Intercorrelations 
among indices discrimination were mod- 
erately high with the exception correla- 
tions with the occupational index. Intercor- 
relations among the first five indices varied 
from .33 .68, and correlations between 
these indices and the combined index ranged 


between .68 and .86. Correlations with the 


occupational index were all positive, but two 
were not significant the .05 level and the 
remainder were less than .30. Some reasons 
for these low correlations are discussed below 
connection with Hypothesis 
Hypothesis Correlations between non- 
white increase and the various indices dis- 
crimination summarzied Table tended 
support the first hypothesis the effect 
that correlations would non-significant 
low positive. Correlations with occupational 
differentials and the three housing indices 
were non-significant. Relationships with in- 
come and educational differentials were 
somewhat higher than anticipated, however. 
There some evidence that partial ex- 
planation for these correlations can made 
terms selective migration non-whites 
into areas having high white levels living. 
Correlations between rate non-white in- 
crease and white income and educational 
levels were .39 and .29 respectively. Since 
measures discrimination involved differen- 
tials between white and non-white figures, 
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TABLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDICEs 
CRIMINATION AND NON-WHITE INCREASE AND 
Per Cent Non-WHITE 


Non-white Per Cent 
Increase Non-white 


Total Partial Total Partial 


Overcrowding —.06 —.04 
Income 


these correlations are significant beyond 


level. 
With simultaneous controls for per cent urban 


and per cent non-white. 

With simultaneous controls for per cent urban 
and urbanization ratio. 

Since measure involves urban data only, con- 
trols for per cent urban and urbanization ratio are 


unnecessary. 


such selective migration would serve in- 
flate the correlations between discrimination 
indices and rate non-white increase. Un- 
fortunately, the data did not permit isola- 
tion the effects migration from those 
actual discrimination. 

Notice that correlations were generally 
increased slightly when were intro- 
duced for per cent urban and per cent non- 
white. Tests for non-linearity produced non- 
significant results, although there was slight 
tendency for income and educational differ- 
entials disproportionately high coun- 
ties having increase more than per 
cent non-white during the decade. Thus there 
hint the possibility that very large 
rates increase may associated with 
higher differentials. the other hand, 
positive correlations were found for non- 
Southern where rates increase 
have been much more striking. 

Hypothesis Table indicates that cor- 
relations between per cent non-white and all 
indices except occupational differentials were 
least moderately high and that these cor- 
relations were only slightly reduced con- 
trols for per cent urban and urbanization 
ratios. the case the combined index, 
about per cent the variation dis- 


crimination was associated with per cent 
non-white without controls and per cent 
when controls were introduced. 

The low correlations generally found be- 
tween the occupational index and other vari- 
ables deserve further comment. possible, 
course, that these results were due in- 
adequacies the measure itself. Certain 
variables may also have operated di- 
rection opposite the per cent non-white 
factor, producing very low correlations with 
other discrimination indices well. 
would expect find higher percentage 
professionals, businessmen, clerical 
workers among non-whites whenever the mi- 
nority percentage were sufficient stimulate 
the development dual economy. This 
factor alone, however, cannot account for 
the low correlation, since the proportion 
white-collar workers among non-whites was 
found very low all counties. Actually, 
the size the measure for non-whites was 
largely determined the ratio the num- 
ber unskilled laborers operatives. 
seems plausible argue that there were 
large number non-whites urban oc- 
cupations, some these persons would oc- 
cupy positions operatives simply because 
the available number unskilled jobs had 
already been filled other members their 
own group. other words, large percentage 
non-whites might tend produce 
overflow the minority group into semi- 
skilled positions. This does not mean that 
non-whites these positions would neces- 
sarily receive the same pay whites that 
they would afforded comparable status. 
Consistent with this explanation the fact 
that with control for per cent urban the 


TABLE BETWEEN WHITE LEVELS 
AND PER CENT 


Control for 
Total Per Cent 
White Levels Correlations Urban 
Homeownership —.16 
Overcrowding 
Rental 
Income 
Education 
Occupation 


Only these correlations are significant beyond 


level. 
unnecessary since measures involve 


urban data only. 
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TABLE COMPARISON OBSERVED DISCRIMINATION SCORES WITH EXPECTED UNDER THE 
Counties With Counties With 70-84.9 
Per Cent Non-whites Per Cent Non-whites 


(N=25) (N=24) 
Type Exp. Obs. Exp. 

Homeownership 47.8 48.6 53.4 50.5 2.9 
Overcrowding 44.3 46.1 —1.8 49.3 47.9 1.4 
Rental 47.5 50.7 —3.2 53.8 53.4 0.4 
Income 42.5 42.9 —0.4 46.1 44.9 
Education 67.8 66.0 1.8 69.7 69.2 0.5 
Combined index 50.9 50.9 0.0 54.0 53.0 1.0 


Occupational differentials omitted since correlation with per cent non-white was not significant. 

scores obtained extending regession equations for remaining counties. 

The test was used test for significance adjusted differences between observed and expected 
scores. Since computation the regression equations involved possible sampling error, per cent confi- 
dence bands for the true equations were computed and adjustments made reduce the differences 
between observed and expected figures values that would obtained the true regression equations 
were the most “unfavorable” ones possible within the confidence bands. Probability levels indicated 
are therefore likely the conservative side. All differences are non-significant the .05 level. 


correlation between per cent non-white and 
white occupational levels was positive (.38). 

Hypothesis was anticipated that cor- 
relations between per cent non-white and 
white levels living would negative. 
shown Table results tended op- 
posite those predicted when controls were 
introduced for per cent urban. The data 


therefore not support the thesis 


whites areas with the largest percentages 
non-whites tend have the lowest stand- 
ards living. For example, the writer was 
surprised find that whites counties with 
more than per cent non-whites had av- 
erage higher than average levels living 
compared with whites other Southern 


counties. This does not mean that low white 
levels the region whole cannot least 
partially attributed the presence 
cheap source labor. 

Hypothesis This hypothesis, which pre- 
dicted non-linearity the upper end the 
per cent non-white continuum, was not sup- 
ported the data. For each the six dis- 
crimination indices for which significant 
relationship was established, the form the 
relationship with per cent non-white turned 
out remarkably linear except the 
very low end the There was 


5In tests for overall non-linearity using all 245 
counties, results were non-significant the .05 
level except the case the combined index. 


COMPARISON OBSERVED DISCRIMINATION WITH UNDER THE LINEAR 
For Counties 0-4.9 AND 5-9.9 Cent Non-WHITE 


Counties With Counties With 5-9.9 
Per Cent Non-whites Per Cent Non-whites 
(N=27) 
Type Obs. Exp. Sig. Obs. Exp. Sig. 
Discrimination Score Diff. Levelt Score Diff. Levelt 

Homeownership 26.1 30.7 —4.6 NS. 26.5 32.1 —5.6 NS. 
Overcrowding 21.4 29.9 —8.5 <.01 29.0 41.2 —2.1 N.S. 
14.1 —13.0 30.0 29.0 1.0 
Income 15.9 —7.8 <.05 25.4 NS. 
Education 28.7 37.4 —8.7 34.4 39.6 —5.2 NS. 
Combined index 21.4 29.7 —8.3 <.01 28.8 31.2 —2.4 NS. 


differentials omitted since correlation with per cent non-white was not significant. 
Expected scores obtained extending regression equations for remaining counties. 
Table footnote for explanation significance test. 
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noticeable tendency for discrimination 
scores level off the case the coun- 
ties having over per cent non-whites. 
Table indicates the direction and magni- 
tude differences between mean scores 
expected relationships were linear and 
mean scores actually obtained for counties 
having and per cent non- 
whites. Observed scores were slightly below 
the expected figures for counties having be- 
tween and 69.9 per cent non-whites, but 
just the opposite tendency can noted 
the case counties with per cent 
non-whites. All differences were extremely 
small, however, and none were significant 
the .05 level. Clearly, either the reasoning 
that motivated Hypothesis 
wrong there were forces counterbalancing 
tendency for decreasing slope. One such 
factor might the threat political 
economic dominance posed very large 
non-white group unless were completely 
subordinated. also possible that very 
large number non-whites might produce 
situation which the market for unskilled 
labor could become supersaturated such 
degree that non-whites depressed their own 
standard living without markedly affect- 
ing that the whites. 

Hypothesis The final hypothesis pre- 
dicted that counties having very small mi- 
nority percentages would have unusually low 
discrimination scores. Table indicates the 
direction and magnitude differences be- 
tween observed and expected mean scores 
for counties having and per cent 
non-whites. Counties with per cent 
non-white had substantially lower discrimi- 
nation scores than would expected under 
the linear model. There was much less 
tendency for counties with per cent 
non-white deviate the predicted direc- 
tion, however. Although deviations for four 
the indices were predicted, none the 
differences was significant the .05 level. 
somewhere between and per cent non- 
white below which non-whites tend fare 
relatively well. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study was designed test certain 
hypotheses concerning the relationships be- 
tween various indices discrimination and 
rate non-white increase and per cent non- 
white. Moderate positive correlations were 
obtained between rate non-white increase 
and income and educational differentials, 
but correlations with other indices dis- 
crimination were non-significant. the 
basis these findings and those previous 
study, the writer concludes that the relation- 
ship between discrimination and rate 
minority increase most relatively 
weak one. 

Correlations between per cent non-white 
and all indices except occupational differ- 
entials were moderately high. These relation- 
ships were remarkably linear except for 
counties with less than per cent non-whites 
that had substantially lower discrimination 
scores than other counties. view the 
fact that comparable correlations for non- 
Southern were considerably lower 
than those obtained the present study, the 
conclusion that the relationship between 
these two variables means neces- 
sary one, but dependent upon other vari- 
ables. increase the relative size the 
minority may directly increase 
amount competition with the majority, 
but this competition need not defined along 
group lines and therefore may not result 
increased discrimination. There may 
threshold below which discrimination and 
minority percentage are only slightly related. 
The exact level the threshold may 
determined such factors the amount 
prejudice toward the minority, the degree 
which the minority easily visible, and 
the presence group norms sanctioning 
discrimination. Further study needed 
determine whether not such thresholds 
fact exist and investigate the exact 
nature the relationships among the vati- 
ables involved. 
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tucky currently present picture in- 

complete racial desegregation the 
public schools. Roughly per cent the 
counties with Negroes each these states 
had started had plans May, 1957 for 
some racial integration education. Ques- 
tions immediately arise the possible 
differences between desegregating counties 
and those maintaining complete segregation. 
The present paper relates this scattered de- 
sign segregated and integrated counties 
three demographic variables. 

Two principal factors have been held 
educators and social scientists crucial 
school integration: and Negro 
third demographic variable, eco- 
nomic prosperity, closely related urban- 
ism and Negro ratio and often cited inde- 
pendently important race relations. 


border-states Missouri and Ken- 


Urbanism facor race relations 


demonstrated Raper his classic work 
lynching. Noting that Negro inhabitant 
thinly populated southern county was 
sixty times much danger mob death 
Negro living near large southern city, 
concluded that lynching was rural phe- 
Many reasons can advanced 
for the expectation that desegregation will 
positively related with urbanism. First, there 
greater general liberality urban areas. 
This turn related number other 
crucial factors. Urban regions are typically 
more prosperous than rural regions and eco- 
nomics have often been demonstrated vital 
race Furthermore, urban areas 


1Frank Graham, “The Need for Both Wis- 
dom and Good Faith,” The Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, (Spring, 1955), pp. 192-212. 

Racial Desegregation the South,” Social Forces, 

Raper, The Tragedy Lynching, Chapel 
Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1933. 

ing, Lynchings and What They Mean, Atlanta, 1931. 


the South are less regionally oriented, more 
subject influences from outside the South, 
short, “more typically American.” Also, 
urban communities are more accustomed 
rapid social changes many types, some 
almost sweeping racial integration. 
final consideration involves the relatively 
separate and distinct Negro residence areas 
already existing many southern cities. This 
separation will make possible for these cities 
officially integrate their schools without 
mass contact between the Contact 
that might result would largely involve lower 
class whites—the very whites with the least 
political power. Integration can come offi- 
cially urban regions, then, before integra- 
tion must come fact. 

The percentage Negroes area has 
been employed independent variable 
predict variety southern phenomena. 
Key used Negro ratio one his principal 
tools explaining the South’s political struc- 
ture, and Heer found Negro ratio posi- 
tively related with the 1948 Dixiecrat party 
vote the counties South 
his summary the research prejudice, 
Allport concluded, “The relative density 
the minority group population [is one 
the] socio-cultural conditions that seem 
make for prejudice.” The intervening vari- 
able presumably underlying these relation- 
ships perceived threat. Mississippi and the 
Union South Africa are illustrations. 

Based these ideas, Negro ratio was pre- 
sumed key variable school integra- 
tion. Public opinion poll data support this 
contention. One investigator noted that atti- 
tudes toward desegregation Southerners 


Johnson, op. cit., 

Key, Southern Politics, New York: Knopf, 
and Heer, Caste, Local Loyalty 
Determining Factors South Carolina Politics, 
(unpublished thesis), Cambridge: Social Relations 
Library, Harvard University. 

7G. Allport, The Nature Prejudice, Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1955, 227. 
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residing low Negro percentage communi- 
ties were less pro-segregation than other 
Southerners residing high Negro percent- 
age communities.® 

Economic prosperity may one the 
chief factors behind the possible earlier ac- 
ceptance school desegregation urban 
communities. Over two decades ago, the 
Southern Commission the Study Lynch- 
ing documented the fact that counties where 
1930 lynchings had occurred were economi- 
cally poorer than other counties the same 
southern states. Counties with low tax valu- 
ation, small bank deposits, and low per capita 
income tended have lynchings.® Other in- 
vestigators have noted significant negative 
correlations over the years between the price 
cotton and the number 
Though the statistical procedure this work 
has been sharply Brown con- 
cludes: “Case studies individual lynchings 
clearly demonstrate that motives economic 
have sometimes operated. Not 
all the economic motivation caught 
correlations between cotton prices and the 
number lynchings. some cases there 
are personal business competitions purely 
local economic problems that precipitate 
lynching.” This suggests that economic 
factors may important predicting the 
differential acceptance integration rural 
well urban areas. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


The basic hypothesis this study that 
the current school desegregation process 
the border-states partly function 
number demographic variables. Three spe- 
cific hypotheses involving urbanism, Negro 


8T. Pettigrew, and Its 
Chances Success: Northern and Southern Views,” 
Social Forces, (May, 1957), pp. 339-344. 

Southern Commission the Study Lynch- 
ing, op. cit. 

Hovland and Sears, “Minor Stud- 
ies Aggression: VI. Correlation Lynchings with 
Economic Journal Psychology, 
(April, 1940), pp. 301-310. 

Between Lynchings and Economic Indices,” Journal 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, (April, 
1946), pp. 

The Handbook Social Psychology, edited 
Lindzey, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 
Volume II, 849. 


ratio, and economic prosperity Missourj 
and Kentucky are tested: 

Desegregated counties will 
cantly more urban than segregated counties, 

Among those counties with more than 
half their 1950 populations listed rural, 
desegregated counties will have significantly 
smaller percentages Negroes than segre. 
gated counties. This hypothesis limited 
rural counties because predominantly urban 
areas are predicted desegregate more rap- 
idly than rural areas regardless their ra- 
cial ratios. 

Among those counties with more than 
half their 1950 populations listed rural, 
desegregated counties will significantly 
more prosperous economically than segregated 
counties. Again the hypothesis limited 
rural areas since the typically greater pros- 
perity urban areas would bias results 
favor the proposition the first hypothe- 
sis were confirmed. Caution must also 
taken checking the independence hy- 
potheses two and three. Counties with more 
Negroes might less prosperous largely be- 
cause the relatively poor, uneducated status 
the rural Negro alone. 


THE DATA 


The study employed two sources data: 
Southern School News and the 1952 County 
and City Data Book the Census Bureau. 

desegregating county defined one 
that may not have its school system com- 
pletely desegregated, but which May, 
1957 either some educational desegregation 
had taken place some definite plans for 
school integration had been drawn within 
its borders. segregated county defined 
one that May, 1957 had neither school 
desegregation nor any plans for school de- 
segregation. Counties with less than 0.1 
per cent Negroes 1950 were excluded from 
the sample. Using these criteria May, 
1957, Missouri had desegregating coun- 
ties, segregated counties, and counties 
with virtually Negroes. Kentucky pro- 
vided similar picture: Kentucky’s 120 
counties were desegregating their schools, 
remained completely segregated, and con- 
tained practically 


Southern School News, (May, 1957), 
1-16. Two Kentucky counties, Union and Webster, 
are included with the segregated group since their 
1957 desegregation plans were filed under direct 
court orders and sharp segregationist demonstra- 
tions occurred both during 1956. 
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Urbanism defined the ratio 
county’s urban population its total popu- 
lation the 1950 census. Three degrees 
urbanism are distinguished: “principally 
urban (50 per cent more urban), “partly 
urban” (some urban, but less than per 
cent) and “totally rural” (no urban). 
these terms among counties with least 0.1 
per cent Negroes, Missouri had principally 
urban counties, partly urban counties, and 
totally rural counties. Kentucky affords 
more rural sample. Where 61.5 per cent 
Missouri’s 1950 residents were urban, only 
36.8 per cent Kentucky’s inhabitants were 
urban. Consequently, Kentucky had only 
principally urban and partly urban coun- 
ties, but totally rural counties with 0.1 
per cent Negroes 

Negro ratio defined the proportion 
non-whites total population, non-whites 
these two states being assumed al- 
most ali Negro. Though Missouri had 
slightly higher Negro ratio than Kentucky 
per cent 6.9 per cent—the majority 
Missouri’s Negroes reside the largest 
metropolitan areas, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Kentucky’s Negro population being 
more rural, the median percentage Negroes 
the partly urban and totally rural counties 


Kentucky 3.4 per cent compared to. 


Missouri’s median 0.7 per 

Economic prosperity defined terms 
seven related variables selected measure 
various aspects county’s economy: 1949 
median family income, population increase 
from 1940 1950, median school years com- 
pleted persons over years, percentage 
dwellings with central heating, percentage 
dwellings with mechanical refrigerators, av- 
erage value land and buildings per farm 
for all farms, and the value added manu- 

terms economic prosperity, Missouri 


the Census, 1952 County and City Data Book, 
Washington, C., pp. and 

measuring widely differing factors— 
from the industrial the agricultural, these seven 
variables appear interrelated enough justify 
the one concept, economic prosperity, 
cover them all. For the and 107 primarily rural 
Missouri and Kentucky counties with Negroes, the 
respective tetrachoric correlations between median 
family income and the other measures are fol- 
lows: percentage population increase, 1940-1950, 


and Kentucky are contrasting states. The 
median family income 1949 Missouri 
was $2,600, Kentucky only $2,000. Mis- 
souri gained 4.5 per cent and Kentucky only 
3.5 per cent population from 1940 1950. 
Missouri’s median school years completed 
was 8.8, Kentucky’s 8.4; and Missouri added 
its economy 119 per cent more money 
through manufacturing than Kentucky al- 
though was only per cent larger pop- 
ulation. Much but not all this difference 
reflects, course, the greater urbanization 
Missouri. Comparing only those counties 
that are predominantly rural and have Ne- 
groes, Missouri had median family income 
$1,800, median 8.6 school years fin- 
ished, and average $2,246,500 added 
manufacturing Kentucky’s correspond- 
ing figures $1,400, 8.2 years, and $1,707,- 

summary, Missouri and Kentucky are 
similar that both are border-states 
equivalent stages public school integration 
process. They are dissimilar, however, the 
demographic variables employed this re- 
search, Missouri being considerably more ur- 
ban, having smaller percentages Negroes 
rural areas, and being economically more 
prosperous. Thus, the two states provide 
opportunity test demographic hypotheses 
desegregation with replication across quite 
different areas. 


THE RESULTS 


Table summarizes the data relevant 
the first hypothesis. Urbanism positively 
related desegregation hypothesized 
significant levels confidence both Mis- 
souri and Kentucky. interesting note 
further that the relationship more marked 
the more urban the two states—Mis- 
souri. All Missouri and all Kentucky 
counties that are principally urban are de- 
segregating spite wide range Negro 
ratios their populations. Missouri the 
urban counties varied from 0.2 per cent 
18.8 per cent Negroes, and Kentucky the 


+.10 and +.55; years education, +.76 and 
+.78; percentage dwellings with central heating, 
+.84 and +.83; percentage dwellings with me- 
chanical refrigerators, +.91 and +.94; average value 
farms, +.66 and +.70, and value added 
manufacturing, +.36 and +.44. 

17U. Department Commerce, Bureau 
the Census, cit. 
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DESEGREGATION AND URBANISM 


Missouri 
Principally Partly Totally 
Urban Urban Rural 
(0%) 
Some 
desegregation 
Complete 
segregation 
p<.001 
Kentucky 
Principally Partly Totally 
Urban Urban Rural 
(0%) 
Some 
desegregation 
Complete 
segregation 


urban counties varied from 1.3 per cent 
17.3 per cent. these two border-states, 
Negro ratio appears not have been cru- 
cial factor the desegregating public 
schools urban areas. 

How important the Negro ratio factor 
rural educational integration? The data only 
partially support the second hypothesis that 
bears this question. Table reveals that 
the relationship between desegregation and 
rural Negro ratio not simple one. 
general, Kentucky, which has more rural 
Negroes, confirms the hypothesis that de- 
segregation public schools rural counties 
will negatively associated with the Negro 
ratio. Missouri, however, shows the reverse 
tendency. Typically Missouri the medium 
and high ratio rural counties have desegre- 
gated, while the low ratio areas have not. 
Though different trends appear the two 
states, both evidence tendency for the 
medium ratio rural counties more de- 
segregated than either the low high ratio 
rural counties. short, these data suggest 
that the Negro ratio—desegregation rela- 
tionship considerably more complex 
the border-states than had been predicted. 

Data pertinent the hypothesis concern- 
ing differential economic prosperity between 
the rural segregated and the rural integrated 
counties are presented Tables and 
Table shows that the directions differ- 
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ences support the hypothesis both states 
for all seven indices county prosperity, 
Twelve the fourteen differences attain 
highly significant levels confidence. Rural 
desegregated counties tend have higher 
family incomes, less population loss from 
1940 1950, more school years completed 
their residents, more dwellings with central 
heating and mechanical refrigerators, more 
valuable farms, and more value added 
their economies through manufacturing than 
rural segregated counties both Missouri 
and Kentucky. 

This consistent prosperity difference 
favor the integrating counties cannot 
explained terms more Negroes living 
the segregated counties and hence lower- 
ing these indices for the segregated 
First, Missouri there rela- 
tionship between segregation and Negro 
density (see Table 2). spite having 
more Negroes, however, the desegregating 
Missouri rural counties are still economically 
more prosperous. Even Kentucky, where 
the desegregating counties generally have 
fewer Negroes, the percentages Negroes 
the segregated counties are rather small 
and could not alone account for the sizable 
differences listed Table 

The rural counties analyzed Table 


TABLE SCHOOL DESEGREGATION RuRAL 
TIES AND RATIO 


Missouri 
Low Medium High 
Ratio Ratio Ratio 
(6.0%- 
0.9%) 5.9%) 21.8%) 
Some 
desegregation 
Complete 
segregation 
p<.001 reversed direction from 
hypothesis. 
Kentucky 
Low Medium High 
Ratio Ratio Ratio 
0.9%) 5.9%) 21.8%) 
Some 
desegregation 
Complete 
segregation 
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TABLE SCHOOL DESEGREGATION COUNTIES AND ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 


Missouri Kentucky 
Desegregated Segregated Desegregated Segregated 
Rural Rural Rural Rural 
Counties Counties Counties Counties 
(medians) (medians) (medians) (medians) 

Median family income, 1949 $1,900 $1,300 <.0001 $1,600 $1,400 
Population change, 

1940-1950 —10.4% <.01 —10.8% <.001 
Median years schooling 

completed (persons over 

years age) 8.7 8.5 <.03 8.3 8.1 <.07 
Dwellings with central 

heating 19.6% 8.9% <.0001 10.8% 6.4% 
Dwellings with mechanical 

refrigerators 68.6% 52.2% <.0001 51.6% 
Average value land 

and buildings per farm 

(all farms) $10,192 $6,469 $6,560 $5,604 
Value added manufac- 

turing (in thousands) 1,7617 703§ 237** 


All significance levels obtained with one-tailed Mann-Whitney tests. 


For the counties reporting these data. 
For the counties reporting these data. 
For the counties reporting these data. 
For the counties reporting these data. 


include both the “partly urban” and “totally 
rural” counties, but Table indicated that 
the integrating counties both states are 
disproportionately often found among the 
“partly urban” counties and seldom 
among the “totally rural” counties. Perhaps, 
then, the economic differences Table 
are wholly accounted for the greater 
urbanization the desegregated rural coun- 
ties. The most direct method testing this 
possibility compare these seven in- 
dices the “totally counties. There are 
counties Missouri—13 them with 
some desegregation—and such counties 
Kentucky—35 with some desegregation. 
Table presents these data. 

clear from Table that greater ur- 
banization does not entirely explain the pros- 
perity differences between the segregated and 
integrated border-State counties. Save for 
median school years completed Missouri, 
there are differences between the two groups 
counties both states and the directions 
these differences all support the hypoth- 
esis. Nine these thirteen differences reach 
the .05 level confidence better. Com- 
pletely rural desegregated counties Mis- 
souri and Kentucky are economically better 


off than their segregated and completely 
rural neighbors the seven indices used. 

Table indicates how the Negro ratio 
and economic prosperity variables interact 
among Kentucky’s 107 predominantly rural 
counties separating the desegregating from 
the segregated counties. Measuring prosper- 
ity with median family income, the two vari- 
ables are associated with the educational in- 
tegration process better than the one per 
cent level confidence. 


DISCUSSION 


Two points stand out clearly the edu- 
cational desegregation process the border- 
states Missouri and Kentucky. Urban 
communities regardless Negro ratio and 
economically prosperous rural counties— 
even the completely rural counties—tend 
desegregate first. 

The importance Negro ratio the de- 
segregation process not simple. The 
predictions educators and social scientists 
concerning negative relationship between 
the relative number Negroes area 
and the area’s acceptance desegregation 
have been focused the deep South. Though 
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TABLE DESEGREGATION RURAL COUNTIES AND ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 
Missouri Kentucky 


Desegregated Segregated 


Counties Counties 


(medians) (medians) (medians) (medians) Differences* 
Median family income, 1949 $1,700 $1,300 $1,300 $1,200 <.02 
Population change, 

1940-1950 —9.4% —12.5% <.06 <.002 
Median years schooling 

completed (persons over 

Dwellings with central 

Dwellings with mechanical 

refrigerators 60.2% 52.2% <.03 54.3% 41.9% <.01 
Average value land 

and buildings per farm 

(all farms) $10,192 $6,334 <.08 $6,463 $4,486 <.05 
Value added manufac- 

turing (in thousands) 154§ 102** <.20 


All significance levels obtained with one-tailed Mann-Whitney tests. 


For the counties reporting these data. 

For the counties reporting these data. 

For the counties reporting these data. 
For the counties reporting these data. 


sharing much the history and the tra- 
ditions the South, Missouri and Kentucky 
notably differ from the South the rela- 
tively small numbers Negroes living within 
their borders. spite this difference, Ken- 
tucky—with larger rural Negro population 
—did reveal the expected relationship its 
rural counties. 

The reversed trend Missouri requires 
two points clarification. Three Missouri 
counties—Pemiscott, New Madrid, and Mis- 
sissippi, bordering either Kentucky Ten- 
nessee the so-called “bootheel” strip 


TABLE SCHOOL DESEGREGATION RURAL KEN- 
RATIO AND MEDIAN 
INCOME 


Low High Low High 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
—High —High —Low —Low 
Income Income Income Income 


Some 

Complete 


low ratio county defined one with 3.4 
per cent Negroes less 1950; high ratio county 
had least 3.9 per cent Negroes 1950. high 
income county had median least $1,419 for 
family incomes 1949, while low income county 
had median family income $1,417 less. 


Desegregated Segregated 


southern Missouri—most closely resemble 
the deep South traditions and Negro ratio. 
They possessed 1950 21.8 per cent, 16.0 
per cent, and 21.8 per cent Negroes respec- 
tively. Only one 
begun school integration May, 
Pemiscott and New Madrid remain vir- 
tually 100 per cent segregated and 
discernible movement afoot change the 
situation the chief hold-outs 
among Missouri counties, these two south- 
ern-like districts lend support the impor- 
tance racial second point con- 
cerns the large number low ratio rural 
counties Missouri that 
started nor planned for school 
gation (see Table 2). many cases this 
may due special and not necessarily 
discriminating conditions. According the 


Southern School News, “In 
the existence separate Negro school 


Southern School News, op. cit., 12. 

Though partly function their ratio 
Negroes, interesting note that Pemiscott and 
New Madrid are predominately rural (urban popu- 
lation percentages 26.1 and 13.7 respectively) 
and are among Missouri’s poorest counties (median 
family incomes $1,300 and $1,200, 7.1 and 
median school years completed, 5.7 per cent and 
4.3 per cent dwellings with central heating, and 
43.3 per cent and 48.0 per cent dwellings with 
mechanical refrigerators respectively). 
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reflects residential concentration 
county with only one Negro per thousand 
whites, integration plan may not re- 
quired. The failure Missouri, then, meet 
expectations regarding the Negro ratio factor 
may thus part artifact. any case, 
generalizations from the thinly Negro-settled 
border-state the thickly Negro-settled 
southern states concerning the racial variable 
seem extremely hazardous. 

Kentucky, where the racial ratio hy- 
pothesis was supported, economic prosperity 
and Negro ratio acted together success- 
fully separate many the segregated from 
the desegregated counties (see Table 5). 
This suggests the interesting possiblity that 
the Negro ratio factor may interact with 
economic variables the deep South’s future 
educational integration process; low Negro 
ratio, prosperous rural communities desegre- 
gating first and high Negro ratio, poor rural 
communities desegregating last. 


SUMMARY 


The mixed pattern acceptance public 
school integration Missouri and Kentucky 
counties important part function 


number demographic factors. Urbanism. 


and economic prosperity appear cru- 
cial variables. All the predominantly 
urban counties the two states are deseg- 
gregating, and even the partly urban coun- 


Southern School News, op. cit., 12. 


ties are more often desegregating than totally 
rural counties. Among these border-states’ 
rural counties, even among the completely 
rural ones, integrated regions are consider- 
ably more prosperous than segregated re- 
gions. Rural desegregated counties tend 
have higher family incomes, less population 
loss from 1940 1950, more school years 
finished their inhabitants, more dwellings 
with central heating, more dwellings with 
mechanical refrigerators, more valuable 
farms, and more value added their econo- 
mies through manufacturing than rural un- 
integrated counties both Missouri and 
Kentucky. 

The Negro ratio variable more com- 
plexly related educational integregation. 
the rural Kentucky counties and the 
“bootheel,” southern-oriented Missouri coun- 
ties, the general prediction that high Negro 
ratios will associated with resistance 
racial integration confirmed, but Missouri’s 
rural counties whole reverse this rela- 
tionship. Possible reasons for this reversal 
are discussed. 

One final relationship suggested the 
data. When both Negro ratio and economic 
prosperity (as measured family income) 
are used distinguish between Kentucky’s 
rural segregated and rural integrated coun- 
ties, strong relationship noted. Put 
briefly, low Negro ratio, prosperous rural 
areas tend desegregate rapidly, while high 
Negro ratio, less economically prosperous 
rural areas tend integrate their school sys- 
tems very slowly. 


STEREOTYPES, NORMS AND INTERRACIAL BEHAVIOR 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


University Paris 


differs markedly from the situation 
the United States, there neverthe- 
less racial problem Large scale 
industrialization and urbanization the 
great metropolises the South such Rio 


LTHOUGH the racial situation Brazil 


1For our purposes “race” human group- 
ing socially and subjectively defined given 
This grouping considers itself different from 
other groupings similarly defined virtue in- 
nate and visible physical characteristics, or, the 


PIERRE VAN DEN BERGHE 


Harvard University 


Janeiro and Sao Paulo have brought 
about changes the traditional attitudes 


extreme case, defined, rightly wrongly, bio- 
logically separate sub-groups. 

The same terms such “Negro” and “white” 
may, different societies, cover objectively dis- 
similar groupings exemplified Brazil and the 
United States. this research, shall use the 
Brazilian definition. “Racial prejudice” the total- 
ity reciprocal relations stereotypy, discrimi- 
nation and segregation existing between human 
groupings that consider themselves and each other 
“races.” 
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and behavior between the various ethnic 
and racial 

Lucila Hermann, from the Faculty 
Economics the University Sao Paulo, 
devised questionnaire determine the 
patterns race relations the white middle 
class The questionnaire in- 
cludes four parts: 


1.A list stereotypes derived from the 
list Johnson for comparative purposes 
with the United States, from content 
analysis Brazilian literature, and from 
oral folklore. For each listed trait (fore- 
sight, suggestibility, self-control, 
gence, etc.) the subject was asked whether 
considered, first Negroes, then mulattoes, 
inferior, equal superior whites. 

behavior. For example, should white and 
Negro children play together? Should 
whites and Negroes exchange courtesy 
visits? Should they intermarry? etc. 

series questions actual behavior 
the subjects, similar content some 
questions part 

personal behavior put the conditional 
form: Would you marry (fall love with, 
out with) Negro? light-skinned 
mulatto? etc. 


NS 


w 


The sample neither random nor propor- 
tional. consists 580 “white” students 


Brazilian racial problems see: Gilberto 
Freyre, Casa Grande Senzala, Rio Janeiro, 
1934; Gilberto Freyre, Sobrados Mucambos, Sao 
Paulo, 1936; Donald Pierson, Negroes Brazil, 
Chicago, 1942; Charles Wagley, editor, Races and 
Class Rural Brazil, UNESCO, 1952; Thales 
Azevedo, Les élites couleur dans une ville bré- 
silienne, UNESCO, 1953; Costa Pinto, 
Negro Rio Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 1953; 
berg and Nogueira, Raciais entre 
Negros Brancos Paulo, 1955; René 
Ribeiro, Religido Raciais, Rio Janeiro, 
1956. 

present study was undertaken under the 
auspices the UNESCO but was not included 
the final report because the death Lucila 
Hermann. received the filled-out questionnaires 
Paris few years later. 

Johnson, “The Stereotype the Amer- 
ican Negro” Klinberg, editor, Characteristics 
the American Negro, New York: 1944, pp. 1-22. 
For the complete questionnaire see: Bastide, 
“Stéréotypes préjugés couleur,” Sociologia, 18, 
(May, 1955). 
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from five different teachers’ colleges Sao 
Paulo. have good reason believe that 
the questionnaire was applied whole 
classes students “captive” class-room 
situation. The percentage refusals un- 
known, but think was very low. 
had reject only one almost blank question- 
naire. Most schedules were very conscien- 
tiously and completely filled out. The age 
distribution varies from 44, but leans 
the young side with mean age 19.9 
years; 483 subjects are women, are men. 
Socio-economic data parents the sub- 
jects are incomplete but they indicate pre- 
dominantly lower-middle and upper-middle 
class background. Seventy-five per cent 
the fathers have non-manual occupations, 
For the 296 subjects who answered the ques- 
tion family income the mean 7,000 cru- 
zeiros month. concerns ethnic origin 
parents, 384 subjects are children Bra- 
zilians, 102 have one foreign parent, have 
both parents foreign. the 384 children 
nationals 232 have least one foreign grand- 
parent. This ethnic situation seems repre- 
sentative the middle class Sao Paulo 
where third generation Brazilians dominate 
only the upper and the lower 
The results this study hold only for the 
“white” middle class Paulo. 
Analysis the data. The questionnaire 
was subjected two-fold analysis. First, 
each question was treated entity and 
the answers all subjects each separate 
question were added together and reduced 
percentages. Behind this procedure lies, 
course, the assumption that the same 
answer has the same meaning for all sub- 
jects. Although some errors have undoubt- 
edly been introduced, particular certain 
questions intended “traps,” not 
think that the conclusions have been altered. 
The second part the analysis logically 
independent the first and permits cor- 
roboration the conclusions. Each the 
580 subjects was treated entity. 
arbitrary score was assigned each subject 
for the various parts the questionnaire, 


Revista Arquivo Municipal, 42, Paulo, pp. 
195-212. 
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simple unweighted addition responses. 
The two underlying postulates behind this 
procedure are (1) that qualitative answers 
may quantified and (2) that the same 
score means the same thing for different 
subjects. From these two postulates there 
derived classification subjects six 
scales treated unidimensional variables. 
Four these variables corresponding 
each part the questionnaire are treated 
components general prejudice-toler- 
ance continuum. Variable measure 
acceptance rejection stereotypes. 
Variable measures tolerance prejudice 
social norms. Variable measures actual 
interracial behavior reported the sub- 
jects. Variable measures willingness 
enter into specific personal relationships with 
Negroes mulattoes. The other two vari- 
ables are secondary variables part 
the questionnaire. The higher the score 
each the four main variables, the more 
tolerant the subject. For the sake brev- 
ity, the great mass descriptive statistics 
has been eliminated. The tabular material 
has likewise been reduced the bare mini- 
mum. Only the salient conclusions have been 
retained. 

Stereotypes against Negroes and mulattoes 
are widespread. Seventy-five per cent the 


sample accept more stereotypes against 


Negroes. one rejects all stereotypes 
against Negroes. For mulattoes the overall 
picture somewhat more though 
very similar. Mulattoes are judged inferior 
superior whites the same traits 
Negroes but with somewhat lower percen- 
ages. The most widely accepted stereotypes 
are lack hygiene (accepted per cent 
for Negroes), physical unattractiveness (87 
per cent), superstition (80 per cent), lack 
financial foresight (77 per cent), lack 
morality (76 per cent), aggressiveness (73 
per cent), laziness (72 per cent), lack 
persistence work (62 per cent), sexual 
(51 per cent), and exhibition- 
ism (50 per cent). 

Fifty-five per cent the sample think 
that Negroes are intellectually equal 
whites (only per cent consider Negroes 
less intelligent than white), and only per 
cent the sample accept Negroes musi- 
cally gifted. The similarities with the North 
American stereotypes are more numerous 
than the differences, particularly 


cerns the association racial prejudice with 
sexuality. 

Going back the comparison between 
stereotypes against Negroes and stereotypes 
against mulattoes, one very important dif- 
ference appears behind the overall similarity. 
Two hundred sixty-nine subjects judge 
Negroes they mulattoes; 268 subjects 
are more favorable mulattoes than 
Negroes; finally, small group sub- 
jects more favorable Negroes than 
mulattoes. compared this last group 
with the subjects having the most ex- 
treme differences the second group 268. 
This comparison between the two extreme 
groups reveals statistically significant 
differences for age, sex, nationality the 
parents, family income. But significant 
differences appear the means variables 
and (p<.05 for each the three 
variables). Those differences are further 
confirmed the answers the questions 
intermarriage (p<.05). 

The group more unfavorable mulattoes 
shows much more prejudice against 
Negroes and mulattoes social norms, 
behavior, and willingness intermarry, 
than the group more unfavorable Negroes. 

may hypothesize that there are two 
contrasting “schools thought” the 
sample. These two “schools” share belief 
the superiority the white “race.” But 
the group more favorable mulattoes con- 
siders the latter superior Negroes because 
mulattoes are nearer whites. thus 
less opposed miscegenation and general 
more tolerant. The group more favorable 
Negroes expresses much more virulent 
form racism. judges Negroes superior 
mulattoes because the former are “pure 
race.” Any miscegenation rejected and 
the other manifestations prejudice are 
likewise stronger. our hypothesis cor- 
rect, there Brazil, least among part 
the population, extreme form racial 
prejudice rather than milder aesthetic 
prejudice “physical appearance,” which 
has been propounded certain students 
Brazilian racial There indi- 
cation from our data that this extreme form 
racial prejudice where people think 


Oracy Nogueira, “Preconceito racial marca 
preconceito racial origem,” Anais XXXI 
Congresso International Americanistas, 
Paulo, 1955, pp. 409-434. 
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terms “pure races” has been introduced 
Brazil European immigrants, some 
maintain. research done Rio Janeiro 
also points more prejudice against mulat- 
toes than against Negroes, thereby giving 
partial confirmation our 

The question remains entirely open 
whether the genesis such extreme racial 
prejudice goes back slavery the 
dynamics social mobility and the labor 
market, where mulattoes might consid- 
ared more dangerous competitors than 
Negroes. Further research this problem 
would highly desirable. 

Stereotypes, Norms and Behavior. The 
ideal norms behavior contrast their 
relative tolerance with the wide acceptance 


TABLE INTERCORRELATIONS 


Stereotypes Norms’ Behavior Hyp. Rel. 


Variable 
+.60 +.25 +.37 Stereotypes 


Variable 
+.60 +.51 +.68 Norms 


Variable 


+.25 +.51 +.49 Actual 
Behavior 


Variable 


+.37 +.68 +.49 Hypothetical 
Relationships 


stereotypes. theoretical equality 
opportunities for whites and Negroes ac- 
cepted per cent accordance with 
the Brazilian democratic ethos. Over per 
cent accept casual relations between whites 
and Negroes. The color line found 
the level closer emotional relationships: 
per cent are opposed degree 
intimacy with Negroes beyond that simple 
comradeship; per cent are opposed 
miscegenation with Negroes, per cent 
miscegenation with mulattoes. 

actual behavior reported, and 
hypothetical relationships, the sample leans 
heavily the segregation side (although 
lack actual contact does not necessarily 
mean prejudice). One hundred four sub- 
jects report contacts with either Negroes 
mulattoes. Ninety-five per cent the 
sample would not marry Negro; per 
cent would not marry light skinned 
mulatto. 


Pinto, op. cit., pp. 203-208. 


The linear correlation coefficients 
sonian between the four main variables 
are all positive, which vindicates least 
partially our statistical treatment. 
larly noteworthy the low correlation 
tween stereotypes and actual behavior 
(+.25). 

paradox appears comparing these 
four variables dimensions prejudice, 
the one hand, find wide adherence 
democratic norms, and, the other hand, 
high degree stereotypy, great amount 
segregation the intimate personal level, 
and practically complete endogamy. This 
ambivalence constitutes real “Brazilian 
Dilemma,” different though may from 
the “American Dilemma.” 

Differences Sex, Socio-Economic Status 
and Ethnic Origin. Manifest differences ap- 
pear between men and women our sample, 
Men accept more stereotypes than women 
but are much more tolerant for the three 
other variables. The differences between the 
means are significant the level 
These differences appear for practically all 
questions taken separately but particularly 
for the question intermarriage. Men are 
much more ready marry light-skinned 
mulattoes than women. This finding 
agreement with the study Pierson 
Bahia,® and with Brazilian folklore, which 
emphasizes the erotic appeal 
“morena.” Several hypotheses tested 
empirically may account for these differ- 
ences. Women are certainly less free 
their associations than men. The penalty 
put interracial mingling may greater 
for women than for men. There may 
sub-conscious fear sexual aggression 
Negroes the part some women indi- 
cated the question “sensuality”: 
per cent the women think that Negroes 
are more sensual than whites opposed 
per cent for men (p<.01). the other 
hand, women enter less economic com- 
petition with Negroes than men, there may 
less need for women develop the racial 
superiority myth defense mechanism. 

The most tenable hypothesis perhaps 
found the Brazilian racial education 


Myrdal, American Dilemma, New York: 


1944, pp. 21, 39, 84-89, 460, 614, 899. 
Pierson, op. cit., pp. 
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which rests two opposite foundations: 
the one hand, opposition miscegenation; 
the other hand, avoidance racial ten- 
sions and open expression 
women remain longer than men under 
the family influence, they absorb more 
this racial indoctrination. From the rejection 
miscegenation results the greater intoler- 
ance women; from the etiquette racial 
“good manners” results the greater self- 
censorship the verbal expression 
stereotypes. 

The criterion income alone gives very 
poor index socio-economic status. Our con- 
clusions this point are very tentative. 
comparing the two extreme groups the 
income distribution (incomes under 4,500 
cruzeiros and over 14,500 cruzeiros), the 
high-income group accepts more stereotypes 
than the low-income group but more 
tolerant its social norms and actual be- 
havior. Only the first finding stereotypes 
significant the level p<.05. 

definite assertions can deduced from 
such uncertain results. The upper-income 
group perhaps more “traditional” and 
paternalistic. the low-income group there 
may developing more acute “competi- 
type discrimination and segregation 


comparable that the “poor white” 


the post-bellum South the United States. 
These historical-dynamic considerations are 
beyond the scope our study. any case, 
our findings invalidate for Sao Paulo two 
conclusions Pierson his Bahia study: 


(1) That prejudice Brazil more 
class prejudice than racial prejudice. Al- 
though have not been able isolate the 
effects class and racial prejudice and, 
although the two are certainly linked to- 
gether, can definitely assert that, after 
having eliminated the effects class preju- 
dice against colored people, there would re- 
main important residue properly racial 
prejudice. The latent subjective relationship 
between sexuality and prejudice would among 
other facts incomprehensible there were 
only class prejudice. 


10R. Bastide, al., op. cit., 126. 

Pierson, cit., pp. 348-349; and Pier- 
son, Bulletin International des Sciences Sociales, 
vol. IV, n°2, UNESCO, date, 488. For state- 
ments more agreement with our conclusions see: 
Azevedo, op. cit., pp. 34-45; Wagley, op. 
pp. 147, 150, 159; Bastide al., op. cit., 
pp. 11, 123-124, 133-139. 


(2) That prejudice against Negroes di- 
rectly proportional socio-economic status. 
Our study fails confirm this statement for 
the middle class Paulo. The relation- 
ship between status and prejudice certainly 
not simple and direct Pierson formu- 
lated it. 


When the group first generation Bra- 
zilians whole compared with the group 
older-stock significant dif- 
ferences appear. However, mutually cancel- 
ing differences are found when the various 
ethnic groups are separated. The group 
Japanese descent much less prejudiced 
against Negroes than the general sample, 
perhaps because suffers itself from some 
discrimination. The group descendants 
Syrians and Lebanese much more preju- 
diced for reasons explained The 
Italian group responds like the low-income 
group the general sample, which 
accordance with the socio-economic level 
majority its members. The Portuguese 
group shows the same patterns the high- 
income group. This fact may explained 
the common cultural heritage Portu- 
guese and Brazilians. The “high-income” 
type response may come from the more 
traditional and paternalistic heritage the 
past. All these ethnic-group differences can- 
cel each other and are obscured when the 
descendants immigrants are lumped 
together. 

Summary and Conclusion. The existence 
racial prejudice against Negroes and 
mulattoes has been established. Opinions 
vary greatly from relative tolerance rela- 
tive intolerance; freedom attitudes and, 
lesser degree, behavior relatively 
great: social norms are directive rather than 
compulsive. Equality opportunities 
largely accepted, casual relations are widely 
tolerated but intimate relationships with 
colored people are frowned upon. Mulattoes 
are generally less discriminated against than 
Negroes but small minority “prefers” 
Negroes mulattoes. This small minority 
exhibits much more virulent form preju- 
dice against both Negroes and mulattoes 
than does the general sample. Sex im- 
portant determinant prejudice. 
socio-economic status, although our data 
are too uncertain and incomplete deter- 


Bastide al., op. cit., pp. 
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mine the exact relationship. Ethnic origin 
the parents likewise plays important 
role. 

The weaknesses our study are many 
and obvious. have pointed out, the 
sample not random nor proportional; the 
postulates underlying the analysis are de- 
batable, etc. Our conclusions must ac- 


cepted with all caution and have raised 
more problems than 
Although our findings largely confirm pre- 
vious studies, certain revisions the litera- 
ture seem order. Should our study only 
stimulate criticism, further research, and 
few working hypotheses, should 
highly satisfied. 


SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES CHILD REARING: 
THIRD COMMUNITY FOR COMPARISON WITH 
CHICAGO AND NEWTON 


LITTMAN 
University Oregon 


presented detailed comparison the 

results their earlier investigation with 
the results similar study conducted 
Robert Sears and his 
quote from their conclusion, “The disagree- 
ments between the findings the two studies 
are substantial and important. The inter- 
viewing seems have been competent 
both studies. Inadequacies sampling 
both studies may source least some 
the differences. Changes child-rearing 
ideology between 1943 and 1952 may 
some measure responsible for the differences. 
The problem interpreting the statements 
mothers answering identical questions 


years ago Havighurst and Davis 


This report issues from research program 
socialization being conducted with the aid 
grant Richard Littman and John Pierce- 
Jones from the Brown Trust. express our 
appreciation the Trust and its director, 
Avery, for their active aid. also thank 
Maccoby for her courtesy providing with 
information about the Newton Study, which en- 
abled achieve comparability procedure. 

1See Havighurst and Davis, Com- 
parison the Chicago and Harvard Studies 
Social Class Differences Child Rearing,” American 
Sociological Review, (August, 1955), pp. 
442; Davis and Havighurst, “Social Class 
and Color Differences American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1946), pp. 
710; and Eleanor Maccoby and Patricia Gibbs, 
and the Staff the Laboratory Human De- 
velopment, Harvard University, “Methods Child 
Rearing Two Social Classes,” Readings 
Child Development edited William Martin 
and Celia Stendler, New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1954. 


Moore 
RAND Corporation 


JoHN PIERCE-JONES 


University Texas 


about their children who are exposed 
quite different environmental stimulation 
major one.” 

critical research area like socializa- 
tion, urgent that such differences re- 
solved. Hence, the present report. Our 
provide basis for choosing some extent, 
between the alternatives implied the Chi- 
cago and Newton studies. 


PROBLEM 


Our investigation had four related objec- 
tives. The first was obtain control data for 
both the Chicago and Newton studies, es- 
pecially the possibility different “child- 
rearing themes” middle and lower-class 
households; the second was determine 
whether fathers differ from mothers vari- 
ous aspects the socialization process; the 
third was determine whether there 
tematic relationship between social class and 
sex parent; and finally, explore the pos- 
sibility regional differences socialization 
practices. 


PROCEDURE 


Selection the Eugene Sample. The sub- 
jects were 206 pairs white parents whose 
children’s names appeared the pre-school 
census and school role lists for the City 


Havighurst and Davis, op. cit., 441. 

3The analysis the data here presented was 
carried out Robert Moore for his 
thesis, which file the Library the Uni- 
versity Oregon. 
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Eugene, Oregon.* They comprise approxi- 
mately per cent the population Eu- 
gene households which there were children 
under eighteen years The lists were 
first divided into school precincts, and .the 
children’s names were then chosen with the 
aid table random numbers. Drawings 
were proportional sex and age the total 
precinct sample. Where two names the 
same household were drawn, the file card was 
replaced the deck and replacement was 
drawn second cycle. 

check against known Eugene population 
parameters suggests that our final sample 


4There were actually 223 households selected. 
The number was reduced 206 because death, 
separation travel prevented interviewing both 
parents. all cases, the available parent was in- 
terviewed, but the data for singletons are not in- 
cluded this report. 

5The figures are, course, only roughly ac- 
curate. The pre-school census based upon 
canvas all homes the city volunteer PTA 
workers. While all the evidence points assiduous 
efforts contact each household (state-aid esti- 
mates are based these figures), some were 
missed, and unfortunately, cannot ascertain 
the exact number. Similarly, school registration, 
even under Oregon’s stringent school attendance 
laws, does not capture all the children. Chronic ill- 
ness, work permits (though they are hard ob- 
tain), transient and seasonal worker families, and 


parochial school attendance all reduce the pool 


available households. 

Our sources introduced one serious known bias. 
The school age Catholic population represented 
only those children not parochial school. 
Catholic parochial school lists were not available; 
since these schools serve substantial portion 
the community’s Catholic children, their parents 
were not interviewed, except for those who were 
drawn the basis the pre-school census. 


not likely have any serious biases, with the 
Catholics, e.g., estimates the number 
university staff, Negroes and Jews who 
should appear the sample corresponded 
the actual numbers drawn. 

The Samples. Table the data pre- 
sented Havighurst and Davis have been 
reproduced with the addition the com- 
parable data for Eugene. should noted 
that the Eugene sample contains proportion- 
ately more Lower-Class (LC) subjects than 
the Chicago study and that the Newton 
sample there are more Middle-Class (MC) 
subjects. Twenty-seven per cent the 
Newton sample fell the two lowest cate- 
gories. The comparable figure for Eugene 
per cent, which still substantially below 
the per cent figure for Chicago. may 
seen Table the Eugene distributions 
for both and have somewhat more 
spread than the other two studies. the 
lower portion Table median occupa- 
tional ranks are given for the total and each 
the two status groups each sample; 
chi-square test using the median the cut- 
ting point revealed that neither the LC, 
nor total distributions differed among them- 
selves the .05 level. 

For purposes analysis, the two status 
groups, and LC, our sample were di- 
vided the same criteria those used 
Maccoby and Gibbs. Before this was done, 
however, sample analyses based three, 
four and nine categories were carried out; 
the patterns that appeared were like those 
for the two-category breakdown. order 


TABLE OCCUPATIONAL STATUS FATHERS PERCENTAGES 


Occupational Eugene Total Chicago Total Newton Total 
Median occu- 
pational rank 2.34 5.42 3.08 2.18 5.93 3.04 5.35 2.47 
Number 
fathers 120 206 100 198 174 372 


Based upon Warner’s Occupation Rating Scale. 


Source all tables for Chicago and Newton data, Havighurst and Davis, cit. 
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maximize the for significance tests, there- 
fore, the categories were collapsed into the 
same two used Maccoby and Gibbs. 

The Interviewers. The interviewers were 
five mature women with some previous inter- 
viewing experience who were given special 
training with the questionnaire used this 
study. Each interviewer was given careful 
review the questionnaire, took several 
simulated interviews with naive respondents, 
and was provided with manual instruc- 
tions, which she studied and about which 
she was quizzed.® Finally, reduce further 
the effect interviewer variation, the initial 
five interviews each interviewer were not 
included the sample. The interviewers, 
course, had knowledge this last step. 

Interview Method. Interviews were given 
private whenever possible. Usually the 
interviewer could meet with mothers alone; 
however, because the relative difficulty 
making appointments with fathers time 
when they would alone the house, 
higher proportion fathers were interviewed 
with wives someone else present. Parents 
were never interviewed simultaneously and 
respondent was present interview 
before himself was interviewed. Except 
for cases, each parent family had 
different interviewer. 

Questionnaire. The 
tained 147 closed and open-ended items deal- 
ing with attitudes, beliefs, and practices 
child rearing, demographic materials, and 
miscellaneous family activities. While some 
the items were borrowed from schedules 
devised other investigators, most them 
were written specifically for the present 
study. The final form the schedule was 
the result three waves pre-testing. The 
total questionnaire, which took between one- 
and-one-half and two hours administer, 
dealt with number matters not directly 
relevant the questions considered this 
report. Only the results for items bearing 
socialization practices function social 
class are discussed here. 

While large portion each interview 
could directly transcribed from the ques- 


tionnaire, was necessary process open- 


thank Shirley Starr the NORC for 
graciously making available copy the “Guide 
for Interviews” developed her organization. 


ended items before tabulation. The criteria 
for analyzing the open-ended materials were 
established the basis initial tabula- 
tion for per cent sample. reference 
manual with standards, definitions, and ex- 
amples was then prepared for the content 
analysis. Each interview was completely 
transcribed independently two analysts, 
All discrepancies judgment transcrip- 
tion were decided with the aid 

with the Chicago and Newton studies, 
the reliability the interview has not been 
ascertained. probably higher than 
the levels usually obtained survey work. 
Because the additional operation emo- 
tional and attitudinal factors associated with 
the everyday relations mothers with their 
children, our belief that the reliability 
the interview area like this prob- 
ably lower than in, e.g., politics consumer 
research. When one considers the complexi- 
ties the phenomena and the alternative 
ways available for assessing respondent 
interview reliability, remarkable that 
any uniformity results obtained. 
the last section this paper comment 
briefly this again connection with 
Havighurst and Davis’ discussion alterna- 
tive research methods. 


RESULTS 


All data were analyzed with respect 
differences between social class sex 
parent. Significance differences was de- 
termined with either chi-square the 
.05 level. For the most part, even where 
medians means are reported, the tests were 
based frequencies, with the median being 
used determine the cutting point. Differ- 
ences involving scale score were tested with 
Hence, most measures central tendency 
and percentages are presented primarily for 
communication and comparative purposes, 
they not directly reflect the type sta- 
tistical analysis that was undertaken. 

The data are presented for the various 
“systems” behavior that were taken 
noted that all cases there are two kinds 
possible differences: (1) the absolute level 
response, percentage who breast feed; 
(2) the relationship between classes 
ents independently absolute level, 


Havighurst and Davis, cit. 
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and not differ breast feeding 
Chicago and Eugene, but Chicago the 
order magnitude per cent, Eugene 

Feeding and Weaning. Table the two 
status groups are compared with respect 
practices and attitudes socializing the oral 
system; data are presented for all three com- 
munities. Three differences were found be- 
tween the social classes the Chicago sam- 
ple. The had greater percentage 
children who were breast-fed, higher age 
which children were weaned, and much 
higher percentage mothers who reported 
that they fed their children whenever the 
children were hungry. The Boston data show 
class differences. 

The Eugene data are much more like those 
for Boston than for Chicago. the Bos- 
ton study, there were significant differ- 
ences found between the classes oral care 


TABLE FEEDING 


the child. Although the Eugene fathers 
reported that their children were weaned 
four months earlier than did the fathers, 
the mothers report such differences. 

The results the Eugene study agree with 
the Boston data, not only the lack 
differences found between the social classes, 
but also regarding such things the per- 
centage children ever breast-fed, the me- 
dian age which the child was weaned from 
breast bottle cup, and median age 
the child the completion weaning. The 
Eugene and Boston studies found differ- 
ence between the classes the perm‘ssiveness 
feeding and weaning practices. 

Toilet Training. Table shows the com- 
parisons between classes the socialization 
excretory functions. The data deal with 
the age which children are bowel and 
bladder trained and the frequency the 
use scolding and spanking remedial 


AND WEANING 


Eugene Chicago Boston 

Percentage children Fa. 

Percentage children Fa. 

breast-fed only Mo. 17* 
Median duration 

breast-feeding (for those Fa. 3.4 

ever breast-fed )in months Mo. 3.4 
Median age months 

beginning weaning from Fa. 9.1 9.1 

breast bottle cup Mo. 9.4 8.9 9.1 8.2 
Median age months Fa. 11.9 16.3 

completion weaning 14.1 10.3* 12.3* 12.6 
Percentage children 

weaned sharply 
Mean score, severity 

weaning (1: mild; Fa. 4.7 

severe) Mo. 4.3 4.8 4.9 4.9 
Mean score parental attitudes 

toward permissiveness 

eating (1: indulgent; Fa. 4.7 

authoritarian) Mo. 4.6 
children 

fed when hungry 44* 
Mean score, scheduled feeding 

(1: self-demand 

rigid schedule) 4.6 
Number reporting Fa. 121 

Mo. 121 198 174 


Denotes significant difference the .05 level between proximate cells same row. 


. 
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Eugene Chicago Boston 
Median age months 
bowel training 
Begun 11.8 
Mo. 11.1 10.1 9.6 9.9 
Completed Fa. 16.8 17.9 
Median age months 
bladder training 
Begun Fa. 11.8 11.9 
Completed 22.4 
Remedial practices for soiling 
Percentage spank, Fa. 
whip slap 13* 40* 
Percentage who scold Fa. 
Mean score, severity toilet 
training (1: mild; 
severe) 
Number parents Fa. 121 


Denotes significant difference the .05 level between proximate cells same row. 


practice for soiling after training has begun. 

The Chicago data show two differences 
between the middle- and lower-class groups. 
They indicate that the began bowel 
train almost two months earlier than the LC. 
They also show that parents spanked 
their children for errors after toilet training 
about three times often the did. 
The Boston data show that the com- 
pleted bowel training over two months later 
than the LC. The Eugene data show dif- 
ferences between the classes. 

examination the data Table 
indicates some possibly important normative 
material: all three studies are similar with 
respect the age which toilet training 
begins and completed. The Chicago 
figure 7.5 for beginning toilet training 
about far below the Boston values for 
and the Eugene data for and 
are above. should noted that the 
age for beginning toilet training Eugene 
close the median value about one 
year cited Whiting and for the 
societies they studied. 


ing and Personality: Cross-Cultural Study, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 


Aggression Control. Table compares the 
data the three studies aggression con- 
trol. The permissiveness score the Boston 
data the mean judges’ ratings for each 
group. The comparable Eugene score the 
mean the group sub-scale taken from 
the attitude scale the questionnaire. The 
Chicago data not include permissiveness 


score. 


The Chicago data indicate that 
mothers more frequently let children settle 
their own fights than mothers do. 
Boston the mothers were significantly 
more tolerant their children’s aggression 
toward other children than mothers. 
They are also more permissive aggression 
directed against themselves than are 
mothers. The Boston and Chicago data both 
indicate that the not permissive 
aggression the MC. Although the Eugene 
data not show differences, they indicate 
that mothers are generally more permissive 
aggression than fathers. However, mothers 
reported that they had more rules for their 
children regarding interpersonal aggression 


than fathers did. 


Home Requirements. Table home re- 
quirements are compared for 
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TABLE AGGRESSION CONTROL 
Eugene Chicago Boston 
Percentage families where 
parents let children “fight 
each other long they 
not hurt each other badly” Fa. 
Mo. 82* 42* 
Mean score, permissiveness for 
aggression (1: not all per- 
missive entirely permissive) 
general Fa. 3.66 3.32 
Mo. 4.70 
Toward siblings 4.7 4.5 
Toward other children 
the neighborhood 4.6* 
Toward parents 3.6* 
Percentage parents 
reporting rules regarding 
interpersonal aggression Fa. 
Mo. 
Percentage parents 
annoyed aggression 
adjustment child Fa. 
Mo. 
Percentage parents 
reporting aggression 
Mo. 
Denotes significant difference the .05 level between proximate cells same row. 
TABLE HOUSEHOLD ROUTINE REQUIREMENTS 
Eugene Chicago Boston 
Percentage reporting house- 
hold rules and chores Fa. 457 
Percentage reporting house- 
hold routine require- Fa. 
ments not met Mo. 
Percentage reporting age 
which child expected 
begin helping the home 
2-5 years 35* 
6-8 years 
Number 
reporting 
Mean score, requirements for 
child neat and 
orderly house 
(1: 
strict requirements) 5.6 
Denotes significant difference the .05 level between proximate cells same row. 
Denotes significant difference the .05 level between proximate cells same column. 
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Chicago 
Percentage mothers mentioning 
various procedures “most 
successful ways getting children 
obey” 
Reason 
Stand corner; sit chair 
Number mothers reporting 
Boston 
Mean score, extent use 
each technique (1: use; 
extensive use) 
Reward 4.6 4.9 
Praise 4.8 4.8 
Reason 5.0 4.8 
Scolding statements involving 
Physical punishment 
Eugene 


Middle Lower 
Fa. Mo. Fa. Mo. 


Percentage parents re- 
porting punishment used 
for rule infractions 


Deprive privileges 


Number parents reporting 121 121 


Denotes significant difference the .05 level 
between proximate cells same row. 


groups. Home requirements are principally 
those rules the child expected obey and 
the chores expected perform, e.g., 
washing dishes, hanging clothes, 
fighting the house. 

The Chicago data indicate only single 
significant difference between the classes. 
mothers expected children between two 
and five years old begin helping the 
home significantly greater degree than 
mothers did. The Boston data not 
indicate any difierences between the classes. 


Eugene the mothers reported more 
often than mothers that household 
quirements were not met. While there were 
class differences for same-sex- parents, 
for both and significantly greater 
proportion Eugene mothers than fathers 
reported that they had rules and chore 
pectations their children. 

Techniques Discipling. The techniques 
discipline the classes are compared 
Table Included the term “techniques 
discipline,” are all the methods parents 
use reinforcing their child’s behavior, either 
positively negatively. Chicago the 
mothers reported more often than the 
mothers that one the most successful ways 
getting children obey was reward 
praise them. Boston the mothers used 
statements involving withdrawal love more 
often than the mothers did. The 
mothers used deprivation privileges and 
physical punishment more often than the 
mothers did. The Eugene data show 
differences between classes, but show 
sex difference one technique punish- 
ment. More mothers than fathers reported 
using the technique isolation. 

Agent Discipline. comparison the 
three studies which parent the agent 
household discipline shown Table 


TABLE AGENTS DISCIPLINE 


Chicago 
Percentage parents who 
punish children most 
Father 
Mother 
Both the same 
Boston 
Percentage parents who 
punish children most when 
both parents are present 
Father 
Mother 
Eugene 
Percentage parents who 
not believe that the father 
should sole agent 
punishment Fa. 100 
Mo. 
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The Chicago data indicate differences 
between the classes with respect the agent 
punishment. both classes the mothers 
claimed that they punished the child the 
most. The Boston data, like those Chicago, 
fail show class differences; however, the 
percentage mothers who more punish- 
ing than fathers considerably less. The 
most apparent reason for the difference lies 
the questions which the data are based; 
Chicago the question dealt with punish- 
ment general, while Boston the ques- 
tion dealt with punishment the child only 
when both parents were present. The Eugene 
data indicate class differences punishing 
agent. Almost all fathers and mothers believe 
that the father household should not 
the sole punitive agent. However, inquiry 
was made determine how the burden 
punishment actually divided. 

Father-Child Relations. The comparisons 
between the classes with respect father- 
child relations are presented Table The 
relations referred are the degree friend- 
liness and the relative ease interaction be- 
tween fathers and children. 

While there are data presented the 
Chicago study, Havighurst and Davis re- 
ported significant difference between the 
and fathers. fathers were re- 
ported spend more time with their chil- 
dren than fathers, and spend more 


TABLE FATHER-CHILD RELATIONS 


Boston 
Warmth relationship between 
father and child (1: extremely 
Eugene 
Percentage who report play and 
recreation the family setting 
activity enjoyed 
with the child Fa. 
Mo. 


Median category overall 
between parents 
and children Fa. Fair 


Mo. Fair Fair 


Denotes significant difference .05 level be- 
tween proximate cells row. 

fathers differ significantly level 
mothers and fathers overall rela- 
ons. 


XUM 


TABLE SEX PERMISSIVENESS 


Eugene Boston 


Mean score per- 
missiveness regard- 
ing child’s sexual 
behavior (1: per- 
Fa. 3.96* 4.69* 


Mo. 


Denotes significant difference .05 level be- 
tween proximate cells row. For the Eugene data, 
the column differences are also significant. 


time educational activities, teaching 
their children, taking them for walks, etc. 

The Boston data indicate that the overall 
relations between fathers and their chil- 
dren relatively warmer and that 
fathers are less rejecting than fathers. 
The Eugene data show significant class 
differences between fathers the frequency 
their various reported activities with their 
children, but the overall relations between 
fathers and children were more frequently 
fathers. can seen that for the 
the relations between father and child were 
significantly better than between the mother 
and child. All the studies agree one point: 
fathers are reputed have better 
relationship with their children than 
fathers. 

Sex Permissiveness. Class comparisons 
sex permissiveness are shown Table Sex 
permissiveness refers such things par- 
ents’ responses and attitudes regarding mod- 
esty training, masturbation, and sexual play 
between children. 

The Chicago study included relevant 
data. The Boston data indicate that the 
significantly less permissive than the MC. 
Eugene fathers and mothers are also 
more permissive than parents. addi- 
tion, both and fathers differ sig- 
nificantly from their wives. This the only 
comparison which there are differences 
both sex parent and social status. 


DISCUSSION 


There need for extended comment 
these results. They point quite clearly 
the absence any general profound dif- 
ferences socialization practices func- 
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tion social class. Table will 
seen that for all three studies, out 108 
comparisons between status groups there 
were only differences significant 
beyond the .05 level. the were 
more permissive less demanding and 
the LC; the null hypothesis that differ- 
ences are evenly divided cannot rejected 
the .05 confidence level the sign-test. 
While true that significant differences 
are more than one would expect obtain 
chance, the fact that they are equally 
divided between the two status groups under- 
cuts the hypothesis class differences 


socialization. This weakening the 
esis becomes even more apparent when one 
realizes that there are other tests that 
were not significant. Since any the 
parisons would have been accepted favor- 
ing the hypothesis they were significant, 
the same token, they must counted 
against the hypothesis when they did not 
prove significant. 

There are several general problems and 
questions upon which wish comment 
briefly: 

there general notion socialization 
indulgence that may referred single 


10. SUMMARY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


Behavior Area 


Eugene Chicago Boston 


Feeding and weaning 
Percentage children breast-fed only 
Median age months completion weaning 
Percentage children fed when hungry 


Toilet training 
Median age months bowel training 
Begun 
Completed 
Remedial practices for soiling, percentage 
spank, slap whip 
Mean score, severity toilet training 
(1: mild; severe) 


Aggression control 
Percentage families where mothers let 
children fight 
Mean permissiveness score (1: not 
permissive) 
Toward other children neighborhood 
Toward parents 


Household routine requirements 
Not met, percentages for mothers only 
Percentages parents expect child, age 2-5 
years, begin helping 
Techniques discipline 
Percentage mothers mentioning “most 
successful way” reward praise 
Mean score, extent use (1: use; 
extensive use) 
Scolding involving withdrawal love 
Deprive privileges 
Physical punishment 


Father-child relations 
Median category overall relations, father only 
Warmth father-child relations (1: warm; 
reject) 


Sex permissiveness 
Mean score (1: permissive; severe) 


12.3 

18.6 16.4 

4.6 
3.9 4.8 

Good Fair 
4.0 4.5 
Fa. 3.96 4.69 

Mo. 3.59 4.91 4.3 


Denotes the differences judged indicating greater indulgence. 
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criterion? When one considers the various 
items treated signs indulgence per- 
missiveness, most puzzling. When the 
age which practice instituted the 
criterion, sometimes early age that 
considered indulgent and sometimes 
age. There thread unity that 
one may pull out, course—the relationship 
the practice the maturational level 
the child, his capacity satisfy the de- 
mands the parent promptly, without com- 
plaint difficulty. 

But this not unequivocal might 
expected. based the assumption 
that whatever directly keeping with the 
maturative level organism represents 
sound practice. sound practice 
meant minimum trouble with child, 
condition parent-child conflict, then 
there coherent core. However, there 
hardly any strong evidence that minimal par- 
ent-child conflict highly related other 
outcomes the parent desires. other words, 
socialization practice may considered 
the light set parental societal 
values; and practice that satisfies one 
group values may the very condition 
that makes impossible satisfy others. 
This the kind notion implicit Bene- 
dict’s pregnant notion continuities and 
effect that scarcely recognized most 
attempts evaluate the favorableness any 
particular socialization practice. not 
mean say that judgments and classifica- 
tions the sort have studied should not 
undertaken; rather, are emphasizing 
that such judgments 
should considered relation wider 
network values and outcomes, lest in- 
fantalize all our judgments. 

there general theme permissive- 
ness (or other attitude) that runs through 
all the practices parents? would take 
the results the three studies indicative 
that such themes are not found. 
Further support for this may gathered 
from the cross-cultural investigation Whit- 
ing and general, they found that 


Benedict, “Continuities and Discontinuities 
Cultural Conditioning,” Psychiatry, (May, 
1938), pp. 161-167. 

cit. 
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what happened relation one system 
behavior was not associated with the fate 
another system. The one exception this 
was the relation between what they called 
“dependence” and oral behavior: “for both 
initial indulgence and severity socializa- 
tion there significant relation here.” 

would assume that one took another 
kind general theme, such competition 
accumulation goods, would not show 
uniform relation child-rearing practices 
all its dimensions. dubious, fact, 
whether such themes can shown 
strongly related amy type broad cul- 
tural practice. The best that one might hope 
for would multiple factor type out- 
come (in the language factor analysis). 
the studies Sewell and Mussen can 
taken indication, however, the 
number factors that might expected 
emerge will very great indeed. 

How important useful are the dif- 
ferences between status groups? not 
refer particular behaviors problem 
areas under this question but rather, the 
problem raised the great overlap the 
distributions any set practices. 
analogy the relation between skin color 
and intelligence, which has been hotly 
these past few decades, while statisti- 
cally significant differences may found, the 
mean difference between populations 
small compared with the variance each 
distribution that the difference must con- 
sidered trivial with respect both predic- 
tive and explanatory efforts. Knowledge 
class membership would neither permit one 
make safe prediction for small samples 
individuals, nor distinguish the causal 
processes responsible for the behavior. There 
such unsystematized collection dif- 
ferences, and these differences overlap 
much that unlikely significant funda- 
mentum divisionis has been found. The mem- 
bers the two groups are very much like 
one another. 

Now, this not mean that the distinc- 
tion between social status groups not 


pp. 116-117. 

Sewell and Mussen, “The Effects 
Feeding, Weaning, and Scheduling Procedures 
Childhood Adjustment and the Formation 
Oral Symptoms,” Child Development, (Sep- 
tember, 1952), pp. 185-191. 
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important one other respects. For example, 
there appears overwhelming evidence 
that for economic behavior, class member- 
ship entails wide range other correlated 
differences. But does not appear the 
case for socialization practices, least 
Studied survey techniques. While this 
not the place enter into such discussion, 
would like indicate that the introduc- 
tion reference group concepts may well 
serve way resolving the conflict be- 
tween the generally expressed belief that 
social-class differences socialization must 
exist and the minimal and confusing nature 
the differences that are found. With all 
the difficulties associated with his research, 
the work Centers illustrates how such 
orientation may bring element 
clarity into dark area. 

the survey technique good one for 
problems this sort? strongly agree with 
the doubts expressed Havighurst and 
Davis about the interview source in- 
formation: “At any rate, this re-enforces 
the conviction the present writers that the 
interview not nearly good participant 
observation for securing data both the be- 
havior and the attitudes parents toward 


Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, (revised edition). Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1957. 

Centers, The Psychology Social Classes, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 


their children.” The power the survey 
technique for certain problems has deluded 
into adopting study phenomena for 
which may not quite suitable, for which, 
any case, cannot the sole tool. 
sure, behavioral observation has enor- 
mous technical problems, especially 
applied longitudinal phenomena. But 
its use seems inevitable when studying be- 
havior about which parents are unaware 
the time they engage it, and for studying 
problems highly laden with emotion that 
one cannot distinguish the wish from the 
fact. The parent simply traduces the informa- 
tion possesses. the latter our con- 
cern, then the interview is, course, the 
thing use, but the referents the 
parents’ report which are interested, 
need more credible evidence. 

Even though judge that the import 
the data far reported point powerfully 
the absence status group differences 
socialization, are sufficiently dubious 
the data say that the whole matter re- 
mains open question. 


Havighurst and Davis, op. cit., 442. 

haps too specific. There are variety observa- 
tional procedures available investigator, only 
few which would considered “participant.” 
assume that the more general notion 
having some kinds independent observations 
about the behavior question which Havighurst 
and Davis refer. 
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esting questions about the relation 
social class position child-rearing 
practices. particular there have been some 


recent studies have raised inter- 


This investigation was supported research 
grants, 208 (C2) and M-836 (MH 1), from 
the National Institute Mental Health the 
National Institutes Health, Public Health Serv- 
ice. The data were gathered under the direction 
Frances Orr Stanford University. The author 
was principal investigator for the latter grant. 


challenges the study reported Eric- 
son and Davis and This 


Ericson, “Social Status and Child 
Rearing Practices,” Newcomb and Eugene 
Hartley (eds.), Readings Social Psychology, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, pp. 494-501; 
Davis and Havighurst, “Social Class 
Color Differences Child Rearing,” American So- 
ciological Review, (December, 1946), pp. 
710. See also Robert Havighurst and Allison 
Davis, Comparison the Chicago and Harvard 
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study, carried out Chicago the early 
1940’s, found the middle class gen- 
erally more severe weaning and toilet 
training, and restrict and put more de- 
mands upon the child. Later have 
found several differences, primarily the 
direction more permissiveness middle 
class mothers than the Chicago study de- 
scribed. 

What are the causes these differences? 
Are the samples not comparable? Are there 
regional differences? have mothers dif- 
ferent social class positions changed their 
child-rearing practices during the interven- 
ing decade? The study reported here pertains 
these questions. During the first half 
1953, group mothers and their children 
were interviewed two occasions study 
the effects sibling birth. approxi- 
mately equal number middle- and work- 
ing-class families were included, that 
was possible test several social class hy- 
potheses. 

The two hypotheses reported this 
article are: (1) child-rearing practices have 
changed since the earlier studies were made; 
(2) these changes are result the different 
reference groups used the middle- and 
working-class mothers. 


Comments the changing fashions 


child rearing are common popular litera- 
ture, particularly comments the increase 
permissiveness, and possible that these 
remarks are reflection changes prac- 
change when knowledge prior conditions 
scanty. Davis and Havighurst, for example, 
stress the fact that theirs not representa- 
tive sample. However, has frequently been 


Studies Social Class Differences Child 
American Sociological Review, (August, 1955), 
pp. 438-442. 

2Ethelyn Henry Klatskin, “Shifts Child Care 
Practices Three Social Classes Under Infant 
Care Program Flexible Methodology,” The Amer- 
ican Journal Orthopsychiatry, (January, 
1952), pp. 52-61; Eleanor Maccoby and Pa- 
tricia Gibbs and the Staff the Laboratory 
Human Development, Harvard University, “Meth- 
ods Child Rearing Two Social Classes,” 
Readings Child Development edited 
Martin and Celia Burns Stendler; New York: Har- 
court Brace and Company, 1954; Robert Sears, 
Eleanor Maccoby and Harry Levin, Patterns 
Child Rearing, New York: Row Peterson Co., 


taken representative child training 
practices the and since have 
contrary knowledge, will accepted 
such here. The method testing 
compare the child training practices found 
California 1953 with those Chicago 

How why changes take place another 
question. One possibility, tested here, that 
the middle class most responsive new 
ideas the environment, particularly those 
transmitted experts and through mass 
media. use Riesman’s term, they are 
“other directed,” i.e. they tend rely 
other people (outside the family) their 
environment, and certain kinds author- 
ity Although both classes rely 
mass media, the middle class more dis- 
criminating. 

Other studies have established that expert 
ideas child rearing have changed from 
decade seems conceivable that 
middle-class parents are responsive cer- 
tain sources opinion, such experts and 
other people, they also might more apt 
change their practices. this basis, 
would expect the middle-class have 
changed their practices since the 1943 study. 


METHOD 


The Sample. The sample consisted 
mothers and children. All the mothers 
had only one child, and the child was be- 
tween and years age. These ages 
were chosen that the children would 
able talk, and would mainly under the 
influence the family rather than the 
Additional requirements were that the par- 
ents living together and native-born. 

The data were gathered during the first 
half 1953 California the South San 
Francisco Peninsula area, which does not 


San Francisco itself, but string 


suburban and industrial communities stretch- 


Child Training and Personality, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953, pp. 66-67. 

Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, pp. 19-23, 
36-55. 

5See Martha Wolfenstein, “The Emergence 
Fun Morality,” The Journal Social Issues, 
(No. 1951), pp. 15-25; Stendler, “Sixty 
Years Child Training Practices,” Journal 
Pediatrics, (January, 1950), pp. 122-134. 
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ing from San Mateo San Jose. Approxi- 
mately families each came from Palo 
Alto, Menlo Park, and San Jose, and the 
remainder from adjacent towns. Although 
the study was conducted from Stanford Uni- 
versity, only few families had any con- 
nection with the university. 

The larger study stress caused the 
arrival second child the family 
which this was part required the 
mothers expecting second child the 
time the first interview, and the remaining 
control families (who were not expecting 
occupation father, neighborhood, age and 
sex child. Due the difficulties getting 
such sample that could also interviewed 
over six month interval, referrals were 
secured variety ways. They came 
from neighbors friends families already 
the study, from Public Health Nurses, 
personnel managers industry, from ma- 
ternal prenatal exercise classes, from physi- 
cians and nursery school teachers, and from 
school district surveys. Only women, 
less than per cent the total 245 con- 
tacted, were uninterested were unwilling 
interviewed. The remainder those 
not used proved ineligible had 
moved. 

The Interview. The interviewing was done 
the home two experienced psycholo- 
gists. While one talked the mother for 
period between one-and-a-half and three 
hours, the other “interviewed” the child 
his room the kitchen means doll 
play, Draw-A-Man tests, and other standard 
situations. Standard questions were used 
the mother interview with follow-up probes. 
Many the questions asked were identical 
with those the Boston The replies 
the mother were taken down nearly 
verbatim possible. 


THE MEASURES 


Social Class. The occupation the father 
the family was rated Warner scale 


Orr, “The Reactions Young Chil- 
dren the Birth Sibling,” (In preparation) 
Genetic Psychology Monograph. More extensive 
information the sample and method obtaining 
can found here. 

the interview and codes used 
the Boston study were made available Robert 
Sears. 
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with inter-rater reliability coefficient 
.93.8 comparison the occupation status 
the two groups may seen Table 
Groups were designated middle working 
class the basis index occupation 
and income. Occupation was given weight 


TABLE CHARACTERISTICS 
THE SAMPLE 


Class 
Middle Working 
Father’s occupation (Warner) 
(42%) 
(26%) 
(45%) 
6&7 (16%) 
Father’s education 
Grade school 
7-12 grades 
Some college 
Mother’s education 
Grade school 
7-12 grades 
College tech- 
nical training 
Occupation father’s father 
Middle (1-3) 
Working (4-7) 
Occupation mother’s father 
Middle (1-3) 
Working (4-7) 
Social class self-placement 
Middle 
Intermediate 
Working 
“None” 
Salary 
Under $5000 
Age mother 
Over 


two, income one. The resulting distribu- 
tion was divided into nine socio-economic 
Status levels; from was designated 
middle class and from working class. 
Thus the families were classified 
middle class, working class. 

This system class placement has the ad- 
vantage making the data comparable 
the Boston study, and seems fair approxi- 
mation the Chicago data. also rather 
accurately divides the group into white-collar 


Lloyd Warner, Marcia Meeker, Kenneth 
Eells, Social Class America, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1949, pp. 140-141. 
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and blue-collar occupations. Such gross, 
dichotomous classification was used tenta- 
tively, but proved meaningful, not 
unduly distorting the underlying structure, 
and seemed appropriate the size the 
sample and the statistical measures used. 
Mother Behavior Variables. The answers 
the interview questions were coded using 
when possible the same codes the Boston 
study. Reliabilities were computed all, 
and only items which satisfactory relia- 
bilities (.72 above) were found were used. 
reliability rating was possible for per- 
sonality ratings mother and child since 
only one person conducted each interview; 
consequently these ratings were used 
supplement the parent behavior data. 
Statistical Analysis. Although other inves- 
tigators have used the test for comparison, 
preliminary study indicated that the vari- 
ances were not homogeneous 
items, that chi-square seemed more ap- 
propriate for these data. Four-fold tables 
were used and comparisons made the 
number middle- and working-class families 
above and below the median the variable 
question. The break was made the 
point that most nearly divided the total 


TABLE CLAss DIFFERENCES ORAL AND 
FEEDING VARIABLES 


Middle Working 
No. No. 
Total Total 
Number children ever 
breast-fed 25/36 24/38 
Breast-fed one month less 9/36 12/38 
Weaned before 7/32 2/36 
Weaned after months 18/32 19/36 
Weaned after 13/32 8/36 
Self demand child set 
schedule 23/36 21/38 
Some feeding problems 12/36 17/38 
Severe oral regimen 11/24 23/34 
Report child 
thumbsucking 23/36 14/38 
Report child 
nailbiting 6/36 16/38 
Miscellaneous oral activity 8/36 7/38 
Child has has had comfort 
object (blanket, etc.) 24/36 23/38 


question identical with that used 
Boston study. 


Middle Working 


No. No. 
Total Total 
Below median age which 
bowel training begun 18/35 21/38 
Severity toilet training 
Below median 23/36 14/38 


Indicates question identical with that used 


Boston study. 


group evenly. some cases “yes” “no” 
classification was more appropriate than the 
median. other cases the meaning the 
scale was better served three-fold classi- 
fication, the highs, the moderates, and the 
lows. these cases such comparison was 
first made. This often resulted low cell 
frequencies, and the median comparison 
was substituted when did violence 
the relationship indicated the three- 
fold break. The two-tailed test was used 
and correction for continuity was em- 
ployed, since many authorities consider 
mandatory for four-fold tables, regardless 
cell 


RESULTS 


The comparison middle and working 
class oral behavior and feeding regimen 
are presented Table the whole there 
are few social class differences. There are 
significant differences use breast 
feeding, duration breast feeding, age when 
weaning completed, extent which de- 
mand feeding practiced, severity feed- 
ing problems. There very slight tendency 
for middle-class children have been weaned 
either younger older than lower-class chil- 
dren (but difference average age 
weaning), and for middle-class infant oral 
regimen (an overall measure scored 
rater) have been less severe. the 
Chicago and Boston studies, middle-class 
mothers report significantly more thumb- 


example, Don Lewis and Burke, 
“The Use and Misuse the Chi-Square Test,” 
Psychological Bulletin, (November, 1949), pp. 
433-489; Frederick Mosteller and Robert Bush, 
“Selected Quantitative Techniques,” 314 Hand- 
book Social Psychology, edited Gardner 
Lindzey, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954. 
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Middle Working 
No. No. 
Total Total 
Dependence child (from 
mother’s report) 
Lows 16/36 20/38 
How much mother keeps 
track child 
Lows 12/36 13/38 
Amount attention 
child wants 
Lows 20/34 17/35 
Objects separation 
Lows 14/36 18/38 
Rater’s judgment amount 
dependency (based 
mother’s report) 
Lows 15/36 12/38 


Indicates question identical with that used 
Boston study. 


sucking. However, working-class mothers re- 
port significantly more nailbiting, biting 
and chewing activity. 

toilet training (Table 3), difference 
was found age which bowel training 
was begun, but working-class mothers were 
significantly more severe toilet training. 

seen Table there were signifi- 
cant differences dependency—how much 
the child wanted near mother, wanted 
attention, objected separation, was 


judged dependent. 
When asked the mothers about obedi- 


ence training (Table 5), one rather inter- 
esting significant difference was found. 


CLAss AND OBEDIENCE 


Middle Working 
No. No. 
Total Total 
Who stricter with child 
Father 16/36 14/38 
Mother 10/36 10/38 
Does mother carry through 
demands occasionally 
drop the subject 
Occasionally drops 
subject 23/36 12/37 
Strictness requiring 
obedience 
Lows 22/34 18/35 


Indicates question identical with that used 


Boston study. 
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the child did not what was asked, middle- 
class mothers were significantly more inclined 
drop the subject occasionally. However, 
there was difference when they were asked 
they expected immediate obedience. More 
mothers both groups say the father more 
strict than they, but there class differ- 
ence. 

area that might described 
mother’s responsiveness the child, Table 
there was one significant difference— 
middle-class mothers were more responsive 
their baby’s crying. They did not differ 


CHILD 


Middle Working 


No. No. 
Total Total 
Tendency pick baby 
when 
Lows 16/36 27/38 
Amount fun taking care 
baby 
Lows 23/36 22/38 
Warmth demonstrativeness 
mother 
Lows 22/35 18/37 


Indicates question identical with that used 


Boston study. 


amount fun taking care the baby, 
the amount demonstrativeness shown, 
how much they kept track the child. 

Several the questions were directed 
the topic aggression. Table shows that 
there were differences parents’ report 
amount aggression the home, their 
demands for aggression against other chil- 
dren, how much the child was en- 
couraged fight back. One highly significant 
difference was permissiveness towards ag- 
gression against parents. Middle-class women 
were consistently above the median feel- 
ing that expression aggression should 
allowed. There are some tendencies for the 
working-class children more severely 
punished for aggression against the parent, 
and reported fighting more with 
other children. 

Did these differences training methods 
result any differences among the children? 
Practically class differences were found 
tests (such ability delay gratification, 
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TABLE CLASS AND AGGRESSION 


Middle Working 
No. No. 


Total Total 


Parent demands for aggres- 
sion against other children 
Lows 
Extent parent encouraged 
child fight back 
Lows 9/28 
Amount fighting with 
other children 
Amount aggression 
within the home 
Lows 
Permissiveness for aggression 
against parents 
8/36 
Severity punishment for 
aggression against parents 
Lows 21/34 


17/35 24/37 
12/32 


17/32 


10/32 


11/36 12/38 


24/37 


16/34 


question identical with that used 
Boston study. 


Draw-A-Man), personality ratings, ag- 
gression doll 

Although there was class difference 
source ideas about child rearing, the most 


frequently named source was the mother her- 


seli—her own ideas, her common sense, her 


10Qne the most interesting differences was 
found the second visit, four months later, when 
the children were rated their change psycho- 
logical health. They could rated better, same, 
worse. The middle-class children were most fre- 
quently rated better same, while the working- 
class children were worse same. The difference 
was highly significant. 


trial and error. There was class difference 
between mothers mentioning reading news- 
papers magazines, but there was 
nificant difference they mentioned spe- 
cific book expert (e.g., Spock 
Gesell) rather than newspaper magazine 
articles. Middle-class mothers mention the 
expert books more. They also mentioned 
other people friends significantly more 
often source ideas. There were slightly 
more middle-class women who got ideas 
from child-rearing authorities such doc- 
tors nursery instructors, and from parent 
education classes with other mothers. Al- 
though similar numbers working- and 
middle-class mothers mention their own 
childhoods sources ideas, middle-class 
mothers more often mention practices used 
their parents which they would modify 
reject. Many more sources ideas were men- 
tioned the middle-class mothers. 

number questions the interview 
were designed extract explanatory con- 
cepts, indicators the mothers’ frames 
reference, goals, and personalities. They will 
not developed this paper, but some 
the raw class differences are interest. 

When mothers were asked what kind 
person they wanted their child be, they 
tended answer terms five general 
categories—they wanted him happy, 
well-adjusted, nice good person, inde- 
pendent, liked. There were class differ- 
ences two these. More middle-class 
mothers said well adjusted, and more work- 
ing-class mothers said nice good child. 
There were differences the degree 
which the mothers saw themselves similar 


Expert book (e.g. Spock, Gesell) 
“Reading” (newspapers, magazines) 
Authorities (physicians, nursery teachers) 
Class child rearing 
Friends, “other people the neighborhood” 
Own ideas, “just common sense” 
Learn from the child 
Husband 
Relatives 
Own childhood 

Positive feeling 

Negative mixed feelings 

Total 


Middle Working 


114 


One-tail tests, since direction differences was predicted. 
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others strictness, whether they perceived 
themselves similar their own parents 
strictness sympathetic understanding, 
the aspects parenthood they found most 
and least enjoyable, their own self 
descriptions, except that working-class 
women more often spontaneously mentioned 
that they were neat. 

The mothers were also rated the inter- 
viewer number personality variables. 
Middle-class mothers were significantly more 
secure, independent, and dominant. There 
was tendency for them more con- 
trolled, but differences ratings po- 
tential anxiety, hostility, ability express 
affect, aggression, constriction, ability ac- 
cept dependency, ability accept aggres- 


sion. 


DISCUSSION 


These results may compared those 
found Chicago and Boston (see Table 


California Social Class Findings 


class difference per cent ever breast fed 


class difference median duration breast feeding 


(Calif. sample: 
Middle—2.5 mon. 
Working—1.5 mon.) 


difference median age completion weaning 


(Calif. sample: 
mon. 
Working—12.8 mon.) 


difference number children bottle breast 


fed after months 


difference per cent infants fed when hungry 


Middle class reported more thumbsucking 


difference age which bowel training begun 


Working class more severe toilet training 
10. difference demonstrativeness affection 


11. difference which parent stricter with child 


12. difference strictness requiring obedience 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE THREE STUDIES SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES 


9). The main topics which all three studies 
had common are feeding and toilet train- 
ing. 

general the results are more accord 
with those obtained Boston 
than with those 1943 Chicago. five 
variables which the Chicago study found 
class differences, found difference. 
fourteen variables also used the Boston 
study, found essentially the same results 
eleven, and slightly different results 
three. Considering the smaller sample size, 
and the conservatism the statistical test, 
this remarkable agreement. addition, 
the over-all picture the middle class 
more permissive and less demanding the 
child general agreement with the Bos- 
ton study, rather than with the Chicago data. 

The relevant question is, course, whether 
these differences indicate changes child- 
rearing over the decade, whether they are 
artifacts the methods and samples used. 
Havighurst and Davis have suggested that 


Agreement with Findings 


Chicago Boston 
1943 1951-52 


13. difference how much mother keeps track child 

14. Middle-class mothers report more permissiveness for 
aggression against parents 

15. difference how much parent encourages child 


fight back attacked 


16. difference permission for aggression against other 
children (Question may not comparable for Chicago) 

17. difference severity punishment for aggression against 
parents (Slight difference same direction Boston study, 


not significant) 


Agree Agree 

Agree Agree 

Disagree Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 
Agree 

Agree 

Disagree Agree 

Agree Agree 
Agree 
Agree 
Agree 
Disagree 
Agree 
Agree 

Disagree Disagree 


m 


~ 


t+ 
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the differences may due sample differ- 
ences, such ethnic religious differences, 
occupational classification, regional char- 
acteristics the country. regard 
ethnic and religious differences, the California 
sample had more native-born grandparents 
than either the Boston Chicago studies, 
and there are probably many more 
Catholics the Boston study and fewer 
Jewish families. cannot say that ethnic 
and religious differences are not responsible 
for the Chicago-Boston differences, but the 
fact that our sample seems different 
from the Boston sample having more 
native-born grandparents, more Catholics, 
and fewer Jews—and yet yields fairly simi- 
lar results—makes less plausible any ex- 
planation depending upon these factors. 
The occupational composition the sam- 
ples not similar might desired; 
the Boston sample contains fewer families 
from the lowest socio-economic levels than 
does the Chicago study, and there are still 
fewer the California sample. Comparability 
the working-class samples is, therefore, 
questionable, but the middle-class samples 
the three studies seem reasonably 
comparable, and here that some the 
greatest differences findings occur. Re- 


gional differences seem less likely 


tion because similar practices those 
Massachusetts were found California 
within two-year period. 

Still another possibility that our sample 
might contain many women with upward 
mobile aspirations, even though objectively 
classified working class, that class differ- 
ences might obliterated. so, this would 
account for lack agreement with the Chi- 
cago data. were able check this hy- 
pothesis since our sample was asked the 
class they thought themselves belonging 
to—upper, lower, working, middle. 
comparing those who subjectively identify 
themselves middle and working, have 
one possible method eliminating upward- 
mobile members the working class from 
that group. There are some differences when 
this comparison, rather than the objective 


11Contrary Havighurst and Davis, op. cit. 
(1955), 439, Maccoby reports personal com- 
munication that the Boston sample does contain 
Catholic children, since many not start pa- 
schools until the first grade. 


classification, used, but the trend still 
the same. some cases, class differences are 
heightened. 

One possible source bias remains: both 
the Boston and California samples contain 
largely suburban respondents, families who 
prefer live residential areas and sur- 
rounding smaller towns rather than metro- 
politan city. This may well point 
difference from the Chicago sample. 

This still leaves open the hypothesis that 
changes child-rearing have taken place, 
and that differences reference sources 
the two social classes account for the differ- 
ences practices. had been predicted, the 
reference sources for the two classes are dif- 
ferent. The middle-class mothers refer 
more sources and specific experts such 
Spock; they are attentive what friends 
and other mothers do. The working-class 
mothers are more diffuse approach; they 
“read” but one author particular; they 
seem dip less into the larger cultural main- 
stream than into their own inclinations and 
upbringing. 

Several problems present 
fore the difference reference groups can 
accepted the cause the differences 
child-rearing. The first that this only 
partial test the reference group hypoth- 
esis. Comparative standard setting ref- 
erence groups have been studied rather than 
those with normative may 
that the latter are more relevant. 

Secondly, although the causal relationship 
plausible, has not actually been demon- 
strated. not impossible that some other 
factor responsible for the use certain 
child-rearing practices and choice refer- 
ence sources. Some such factors, primarily 
personality variables, are suggested the 
data. These are tested and will 
reported later. 

Verification the reference group hy- 
pothesis would still not constitute evidence 
that real change practice from 1943 
1953 had taken Actually, this can 


Kelly, “Two Functions Ref- 
erence Groups,” Readings Social Psychology, 
edited Guy Swanson, Newcomb, and 
Eugene Hartley, New York: Henry Holt, 1952, 
pp. 410-414. 

supporting evidence comes from 
study Evelyn Millis Duvall, “Conceptions 
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never demonstrated unless additional 
data from these years are available. so- 
cial class behavior does indeed change over 
time, future studies should expected 
unable replicate these results. simi- 
lar results are obtained after ten year 
period, this would evidence against the 
hypothesis. both the change and reference 
source hypotheses are true, then future prac- 
tices the suburban middle class should 
accord with what being said then (or 
few years earlier) the child-rearing 
literature and sources the time. These 
sources, incidentally, may also change. 
The fact that differences were found 
the children themselves some interest. 
may that the measures used were in- 
sensitive. However, some the same meas- 


pp. 193-203. She found two 
child-rearing which she called traditional, 
respect and obedience, and de- 
velopmental, characterized emphasis growth 
and The traditional way think- 
ing was characteristic mothers who had 
child five vears older, and the developmental 
these who had child under five years. She 
explain this terms the experience the 
more experienced were more strict 
and less flexible. However, the light our 
change hypothesis, the difference might 
when the mother raised the children. 
Those with younger children might have been more 
ideas the 1940’s while the 
mothers with older children might have absorbed 
ideas current the late 

study which tailed find expected changes 
reported Charles Ramsey and Lowry Nel- 
son, “Change and Attitudes Toward the 
tober, 1956). pp. 605-609. 
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ures were useful and sensitive the part 
the study dealing with reaction the 
birth sibling. may well that 
takes longer than three five years for 
class differences the socializing process 
make their mark. Perhaps because the 
majority items reported here represent 
the mothers’ perceptions what they and 
the child do, and may not necessarily de- 
scriptive their true behavior. the latter 
so, should remembered that class 
differences perception are aspect 
behavior worthy study. 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-six middle-class and working- 
class mothers were interviewed 1953 about 
their child-rearing practices. Significant dif- 
ferences were found the following: middle- 
class mothers were less severe toilet train- 
ing, permitted more aggression against the 
parents, were more responsive the baby’s 
crying, less often carried through when they 
told child something, reported more 
thumbsucking and less nailbiting. The mid- 
mothers more often mentioned ex- 
perts, other mothers, and friends their 
sources ideas child-rearing. The data 
show far more agreement with the Boston 
study 1951-52 than with the Chicago 
study decade earlier. 

The available evidence consistent with 
the notion that change child-rearing 
practices has taken place, and 
change due the different reference 
groups used the two classes. However the 
causal connection the latter relationship 
awaits further verification. 
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distinguishable effects. First, in- 
creases productivity and, second, 
provides the basis for status hierarchy. 
less commonplace think role dif- 
ferentiation face face groups arising 
from similar economic process and result- 
ing similar status differences. For groups 
define and achieve their goals, they must 
control the use their primary group re- 
source, their common time together. Only 
one, or, most, few persons can talk 
any given instant and understood. Who 
talks and how much talks is, within limits, 
determined the reactions the remainder 
the group the speaker. Acts that are 
perceived relevant the solution the 
group’s problems are generally favorably re- 
ceived and the responsible speaker en- 
couraged continue. Over the long run 
participation tends become differentiated 
with small fraction the group’s members 
accounting for most the participation. 
For the purposes the present study into 
the relationships between occupation and se- 
lected aspects role differentiation, 
desirable that the focus the small group 
discussion not that narrowly circumscribed 
status prerogatives. For example, group 
officers and enlisted men discussing mili- 
tary problems group doctors and 
nurses discussing medical problem would 
not provide the circumstance require. 
greater presumption equality desired. 
the jury situation there not only the 
wide-spread norm that group members should 
act toward one another equals but also 


specialization has two 


report the experimental jury investigation 
conducted part and Behavioral Sci- 
ence Project with funds granted the Ford Foun- 
dation the Law School, The University 
Chicago. 

Lee Hook and Kathleen Beaufait, current 
members, and Margaret McDonald, Leo 
Lynch, and Noreen Haygood, former staff members, 
are appreciatively acknowledged for their contribu- 
tion toward the accumulation the data which 
this report based. 
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the reinforcement the presumption 
equality the requirement that the verdict 
unanimous. Equal and responsible par- 
ticipation the deliberation institu- 
tionalized expectation. Therefore, there 
evidence that the status differences the 
larger community become manifest the 
deliberation, then may expected that 
similar generalization status will 
found other interactional contexts where 
hierarchical considerations are more promi- 
nent. 

essential for our study that wide 
background differences present within 
the juror population. This assured the 
fact that metropolitan areas such Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Minneapolis where our 
experimental jury research has been con- 
ducted, jurors are selected random 
process from voting registration lists. The 
resultant jury pool population compares 
closely with the expected population com- 


‘puted from census reports, although there 


are several known sources bias. Lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, policemen and other local 
and federal employees, including elected of- 
ficials, are excused from jury service. Aliens, 
foreign visitors, recent migrants and persons 
under 21, who are not eligible vote, not 
appear the jury lists. Finally, men who 
operate “one man” businesses and prospec- 
tive jurors with pressing personal problems 
can ordinarily have their jury service de- 
ferred cancelled. The net effect that 
the professions and the very low education 
and occupation groups are slightly under- 
represented. 

Occupations are classified four groups: 
proprietors, clerical, skilled and labor. “Pro- 
prietor” includes the census 
Proprietors, Managers and Officials well 
professionals such account- 


Alba Edwards, Bureau the Census Alpha- 
betical Index Occupations Industries and 
Social-Economic Groups, Washington, C.: 
Department Commerce, 1937. 
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ants, and engineers who are not excluded 
from service. “Clerical” and “skilled” cate- 
gories correspond the census categories 
and “labor” subsumes the census categories 
semi-skilled workers, non-farm laborers and 
servant classes. Farm owners and laborers 
are absent from our populations, and re- 
tired persons have been classified their 
occupations prior retirement. Women are 
classified their stated occupations, except 
that housewives are classified their hus- 
bands’ occupations. 

Previous studies indicate that power and 
participation face face situations are 
related status. Caudill observed the daily 
exchange information administrative 
conferences among the staff small psy- 
chiatric hospital and found that the relative 
participation the director the service, 
the residents, the head nurse, the nurses and 
the occupational therapist were ordered 
their statuses the hospital even though the 
lower status persons ordinarily spent more 
time with the patients. Torrance used non- 
military problems but found that pilots, 
navigators, and gunners recognized power 
hierarchy the contrived situation which 
paralleled that ordinarily effect airship 
operation. demonstrated that 
the greater economic and religious power 
Navaho contrast with Mormon women 
was reflected their greater power hus- 
band-wife decision-making. More pertinent, 
perhaps, study relating the continu- 
ation jury strong em- 
phasis women expressive and integra- 
tive acts. The components that had been 
found descriptive women’s role family 
interaction situations were found charac- 
terize women’s roles jury deliberations. 

important stress that while the re- 
lated studies are consistent insofar they 


Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital 
Small Society, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957 (in press). 

Torrance, “Some Consequences Power 
Differences Decision Making Permanent and 
Temporary Three-Man Research Studies, 
Pullman: State College Washington, 1954, 22, 
pp. 130-140. 

4F. Strodtbeck, “Husband-Wife Interaction 
Over Revealed Differences,” American Sociological 
Review, (August, 1951), pp. 141-145. 

Strodtbeck and Mann, “Sex Role 
Differentiation Jury Deliberations,” Sociometry, 
(March, 1956), pp. 3-11. 
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suggest parallel between generalized status 
and status face face systems, they 
not provide firm basis for generalizing 
the situation hand, least terms 
the measure correspondence. Torrance’s 
experiment the pilots probably dominated 
lesser degree the experimental situa- 
tion than they would have when the airship 
was operation. Thus, while the ordering 
was preserved, was undoubtedly attenu- 
ated. the present case, what differences 
are expected? Relations between roles 
like pilot-gunner and clerical worker-laborer 
are not equally clear the interaction dif- 
ferences they imply. There compelling 
reason believe that clerical workers and 
laborers will have had sufficient experience 
together evolve stable pecking order, 
Further, once jurors have completed their 
deliberations, there expectation con- 
tinued relations that would provide oppor- 
tunity for external status differences 
come manifest. status differences are 
present the jury room, almost certain 
that they arise part because the varied 
requirements the deliberation re-create 
within the jury the need for the differential 
experiences associated with status. Whether 
not the determinants from the external 
system are great enough become apparent 
one two hour deliberation the em- 
pirical question seek answer. 


SOURCE DATA 


Mock jury deliberations were conducted 
which the participants were jurors drawn 
lot from the regular jury pools the 
Chicago and St. Louis courts. The jurors 
listened recorded trial, deliberated, and 
returned their verdict—all under the custo- 
mary discipline bailiffs the court. The 
jury deliberations were recorded, fully tran- 
scribed, and scored terms interaction 
process categories. 

This paper based primarily upon 
deliberations for which interaction process 
analysis has been carried out. Although 
further work process more than 100 
additional deliberations which have been col- 
lected the project during the past three 
years, the present report final that 
further interaction process analysis the 
type here reported not contemplated. Two 
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civil trials were used the basis for the de- 
liberations. the first (29 deliberations), 
the plaintiff, secretary, seeks compensation 
for injuries incurred two-car collision, 
and the second (20 young 
child seeks compensation for facial disfigure- 
ment incurred fire alleged have been 
caused defective vaporizer. total 
12, 588 different jurors were involved. 
Data vaporizer cases and recent 
experimental trials are utilized other por- 
tions the paper. total, data from 
juries are used the examination different 
status effects. 


SELECTING FOREMAN 


After the jury listened the case, they 
were told select their foreman and begin 
their deliberation. more than half the 
deliberations, the foreman was nominated 
one member and then quickly accepted 


TABLE OCCUPATIONAL STATUS JURY 


FoREMEN 
Occupation Expected* Observed Index 
Proprietor 9.73 185 
Clerical 15.03 100 
Skilled 9.56 
Labor 14.68 


Computed under assumption that foremen will 
proportional portion sample the given 
occupation. 


the remainder the group. about third 
the deliberations the man who opened the 
discussion and sought either nominate 
another, focus the group’s attention 
their responsibility select foreman, was 
himself selected foreman. However, all 
instances the selection foreman was 
quickly and apparently casually accom- 
plished. There was instance which men- 
tion any socio-economic criteria was made, 
but this not say that socio-economic cri- 
teria were not involved. For example, Table 
shows that some foremen were selected 
from all strata, but the incidence was three 
and half times great among proprietors 
among laborers. addition, although 
the details are not given the table, tabu- 
lation shows that only one-fifth many 
women were made foreman would 
expected chance. 
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RELATIVE PARTICIPATION 


The deliberations were recorded with two 
microphones facilitate binaural identifica- 
tion individual participants. The protocols 
were fully transcribed, and from the protocol 
each speaker’s contributions were unitized 
into discrete acts. These acts are roughly the 
equivalent simple declarative sentence. 
Identification the speaker was checked 
with the original observer’s notes and scoring 
was done assistant with the aid 
the recording plus indications non verbal 
gestures made the original observer. 

Since there are persons the jury, 
one-twelfth per cent, the total acts 
the pro rata percentage for each juror’s 
acts. This provides the base-line against 


TABLE PERCENTAGE RATES PARTICIPATION 
Jury DELIBERATION OCCUPATION AND 
JUROR 


Occupation 
Sex Proprietor Clerical Skilled Laborer Combined 
Male 12.9 10.8 7.9 9.6 


Female 9.1 7.8 4.8 4.6 6.6 
(31) (92) (28) (62) (213) 


Combined 11.8 9.2 6.4 8.5 


Numbers jurors are shown parentheses. Twenty- 
six 588 jurors from the juries used were not satis- 
factorily classified occupation and are omitted. 


which the effects external status may 
appraised. The higher the average par- 
ticipation occupational group, the 
greater their relative share the common 
resource time. may seen 
Table that all occupations males talked 
more than females and the amount par- 
ticipation was sharply differentiated between 
higher than expected values for proprietors 
and clerical workers and lower than expected 
values for skilled and unskilled laborers. 
While the moderately differing values 
Table are averages based upon the scores 
more than 500 persons, within any partic- 
ular deliberation, there was very steep 
differentiation between the most and least- 
speaking jurors. For example, per cent 
the juries the top three participators ac- 
count for one-half more the total acts 
with the remainder distributed among the 
other nine members. emphasized 
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that the averages Table are descriptive 
the relative participation the occupation 
and sex groups, but not reflect the wide 
variation within jury. 

One the sources differences partici- 
pation within the jury may attributed 
the election one member play the role 
foreman. The foreman was responsible 
for approximately one-fourth the total 
acts, and previously shown, was more 
frequently selected from the higher status 
groups, but when foreman scores were elimi- 
nated the average participation values were 
follows: proprietor, 8.9; clerical, 7.0 
skilled, 6.3; labor, 5.9. The gap between 
clerical and skilled workers narrower but 
the rank order unchanged.® 

The latent premise the study partici- 
pation that high participation indicates 
greater ability influence others keeping 
with the actor’s goals. Earlier research sup- 
ports such interpretation for hoc 
problem-solving groups and for families. 
Further evidence available from the pre- 
sent research. Jurors were asked before the 
deliberation what, anything, they would 
award the plaintiff. detailed examination 
pre-deliberation awards the individual 
juror with the subsequent group awards 
deliberations reveals that the more active 
jurors shifted their pre-deliberation positions 
less than less active jurors the process 
agreeing with the group This inter- 
pretation the relation between participa- 
tion and influence status level may 
documented comparing the average pre- 
deliberation award occupational group 
with the jury verdict. The correlations are 
follows: proprietor .50, .05); cleri- 
cal .11; skilled .29; labor .02. Members 
from the same occupational group sometimes 
initially favored different verdicts, and 
this case not all the members this group 
achieved their desired outcome. Nonetheless, 
the proprietors showed significant correla- 


further check was made the effects 
being jury with differing numbers one’s 
own occupation group. For juries which 
least two each occupational group are present, 
the values are quite similar Table and while 
there some tendency for higher status persons 
talk more when they are alone, marked 
minority, further corrections have minor effects. 

Allen Barton, “Persuasion and Compromise 
Damage Awards,” December, 1956. Unpublished ms. 
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tion between their average and the jury 
verdicts. This result, which separates pro- 
prietors from other occupations, corresponds 
the participation values after they have 
been corrected eliminating the foreman, 
Since our content analyses clearly show 
that foremen were more neutral the 
cussion how much money award the 
plaintiff than other high participating jurors, 
the corrected participation values are proba- 
bly more satisfactory measure influence 
the damage award discussion. 

The meaning levels participation 
may viewed from still another perspec- 
tive. After the deliberation, the jurors were 
asked answer battery questions 
porting their personal satisfaction with the 
quality the deliberation and the tone 
interpersonal relations. The level indi- 


Juror AND SEX 


Occupation 
Sex Proprietor Clerical Skilled Laborer Combined 
Male 6.8 4.2 3. 2.7 . 
(113) (108) (115) (143) (479) 
Female 3.2 2.0 1.5 2.3 
(34) (116) (36) (76) (262) 
Combined 6.0 3.4 


3.5 2.3 3.6 
(147) (224) (741)* 


number includes additional cases for which 
interaction process scores are not available. 


vidual’s satisfaction was 
lated with the level his own participation 
high participation represents the jury 
not unlike the investment the affairs 
the larger community higher status 
persons; both are instruments for group- 
derived satisfactions. 

further commentary upon the inter- 
pretation participation levels, responses 
the post-deliberation question, 
you believe contributed most helping your 
group reach its decision?” were tabulated 
occupation the target person. The 
average number helpfulness votes 
ceived occupation groups (see Table 
closely parallels the participation occupa- 
tion groups (see Table 2). The correlation 
between votes received and participation 
about .69 when sets individual values are 
correlated. Male clerical workers get slightly 
fewer votes than their participation would 


appear warrant and male skilled workers 
get slightly more, but the overwhelming im- 
pression that votes received helpful 
juror, like participation, influence, and satis- 
faction parallels status differentiation the 
larger society. 


PERCEIVED FITNESS JURORS 


Where the quality justice 
found? The Courts Martial reform, which 
permitted enlisted men request other 
enlisted men for their trial panels, was 
largely nullified their preference leave 
their cases the hands officers. How 
jurors react? departure from random 
selection might tend toward over-selection 
the higher ocupations had the help- 
fulness nominations, or, one might predict 
terms class theory, departure from 
randomness might the direction 
heightened choice for the chooser’s own occu- 
pation. How these counter tendencies might 
balanced question for which have 
theoretical answer and therefore must 
investigate empirically. 

effort probe deeper for evidence 
class identifications, the following ques- 
tion was asked juries. 


The jury pool made people from 


all walks life. However, member 
your family were trial and you had your 
choice, which the following kinds people 
would you prefer make the majority 
the jurors who would hear your case? 
(Business and professional people; clerical and 
white collar workers; skilled workers; un- 
skilled workers.) 


The expected values, determined 
assuming that each status group equally 
likely chosen, have been divided into 
the observed values and the resultant ratio 
multiplied 100 give the index numbers 
shown Table All groups, except laborers, 
would prefer have member their 
family tried before jury, the majority 
whose members were Like other 
groups, laborers were also upwardly oriented 
their preference rank but their first choice 
was skilled workers, then proprietors. Cleri- 
cal and skilled workers chose persons from 
their own occupation group their second 
choice. All groups except laborers ranked la- 
borers last. Laborers placed themselves third 
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and clerical persons last. stressed 
that Table represents the choice jurors 
what member one occupational group 
perceives terms his generalized con- 
ception his own and other occupational 
groups. 

also asked jurors choose “four 
your fellow jurors whom you would best 
like have serve jury you were 
trial.” This latter question asks jurors not 
for generalized conceptions other occupa- 
tional groups but for evaluations particu- 
lar persons. wished know the selec- 
tions when jurors chose the basis face 
face contact were similar different 
social system had grown during delibera- 
tion, jurors might come regard one another 


TABLE CHOICE JUROR MEMBER RESPOND- 
ENT’s FAMILY WERE TRIAL, Oc- 
CUPATION STEREOTYPES (PRO RATA 
EXPECTED 100) 


Preferred Occupation 


Respondent’s 
Skilled Laborer 


Occup tion Proprietor Clerical 

Proprietor (63) 241 95 51 13 
Clerical (107) 206 112 71 11 
Skilled (72) 172 55 139 33 
Laborer (76) 126 42 147 84 


These data were collected from jurors our most 
recent experimental juries. See fn. 


more terms performance the task 
hand than terms general social 
status. was also possible for the delibera- 
tion reveal status-based ideologies that 
would open latent schisms. The data suggest 
that differences were ordinarily not magnified 
the deliberation and the jurors came 
convinced that just job had been done. 
The special thrust the question “If 
member your family were could 
have sensitized jurors think terms 


interests rather than abstract prin- 


ciples such competence 
Heightened sensitivity personal interests 
could have caused respondents turn away 
from those who had been the arbiters con- 
sensus their deliberation. 


The stereotype juror preference question was 
not asked the juries Table The juries 
Table are wholly different set, that the 
possible bias face face choices the prior 
administration the stereotype choices avoided. 
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TRIAL, DELIBERATION EXPERIENCE 
(Pro Rata 100) 


Preferred Occupation 
Respondent’s 
Occupation Proprietor Clerical Skilled Laborer 
Proprietor (78) 169 110 119 39 
Clerical (129) 145 100 101 75 
Skilled (74) 147 104 84 73 
Laborer (130) 162 100 112 


expected values used form the index numbers 
have been determined assuming that each person dis- 
tributes his four choices under conditions that give equal 
chance of each of the 11 fellow juror’s being chosen. For 
example, for proprietors, clerical, skilled, and labor, 
the expected distribution of the 8 proprietor votes would be 
2/11(B), 8/11(B), 4/11(B) and 8/11(B). It is assumed 
that fellow juror can chosen twice the same sub- 
ject. The expected and observed choices for individuals 
one jury are combined by status groups and accumulated 
for the different juries. Only randomly selected jurors 
the vaporizer cases were asked this form the question, 
the 411 responses come from potential population 
(29 x 12) + (20 x 6), or 468. 


Table shows preference for proprietors 
but somewhat lower level. More detailed 
effects the face face experience con- 
trast with the response occupational cate- 
gories may best illustrated 
while Tables and are based different 
populations, the respondents both cases 
are random samples from the population 
available successive weeks the jury 
pool. 

When Table subtracted from Table 
(see Table positive value the 
matrix represents increase index value 
associated with the face face experience. 
The boldface diagonal shows that “own 
group” choices were lower each occupa- 
tion level, particularly among proprietors 
and skilled laborers. That is, choices after 
the deliberation experience are not deter- 
mined narrow “interest group.” 
addition, all values above the main diagonal 
are positive. That is, face face experience 
caused lower status persons evaluated 
more highly. shown below the main 
diagonal, proprietors were reduced the 
evaluation clerical and skilled workers and 
increased the evaluation laborers; cleri- 
cal persons were rated more highly both 
skilled workers and laborers; and laborers 
decreased their former preference for skilled 
workers. The lower range index values 
the face face situation arises part from 
the effects forcing the distribution 


votes among the jurors who were mem- 
bers the respondent’s particular jury. 
Notwithstanding this flattening effect, 
appears that the face face experience 
(1) results fewer proprietor and skilled 
worker “own group” choices; and (2) brings 
the choice gradients into smoother con- 
formity with the observed contribution 
each status group the deliberation. 


DISCUSSION 


Jury deliberations have been used ex- 
amine the intersection occupational status 
and sex with the typically small group 
measures participation, influence, satis- 
faction, and perceived competence. The null 
assumption that there relation between 
these modes classification can safely 
rejected. Men, contrast with women, and 
persons higher contrast with lower 
status occupations have higher participation, 
influence, satisfaction and perceived com- 
petence for the jury task. 

The present study does little explain 
the cause this differentiation. Insofar 
selection the foreman may taken 
guide more general expectations concerning 
desirable attributes for the jury task, 
appears that the foreman expected 
male, preferably, male higher occupa- 
tional status. Although know em- 
pirical studies, assume that the business 
discipline and related experiences higher 
status occupations involve both substantive 
knowledge and interactional skills that may 
used during the deliberation. Hence, 
the competition for the available delibera- 
tion time, higher status males may rise 
prominence because their comments are 
perceived have greater value. the other 
hand, since the cues status—dress, speech, 
and casual references experiences—are 


TABLE CHANGE INDEX VALUE ASSOCIATED WITH 
DELIBERATION EXPERIENCE (VALUE TABLE 
SUBTRACTED FROM TABLE 


Preferred Occupation 


Respondent’s 
Occupation Proprietor Clerical Skilled Laborer 
Clerical —61 —12 
Laborer —35 —10 
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easily read, the differentiation may part 
explained these expectations instead 
actual performance. 

Jurors who used more the group’s 


scarce resource, their common time 


were perceived respondents the 
jurors desired they were trial. This 
finding suggests that whatever the criteria 
used the groups regulate the contribu- 
tions their members, these criteria were 
broadly held. The differential distribution 
speaking time was achieved without seri- 
ous violation developing group norms. 
Further, face face experience, contrast 
with occupational stereotypes, tended 
smooth post-meeting choices into gradient 
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parallel both activity rates and status. 
These findings and others reported con- 
stitute preliminary clarification the 
small group process within the deliberation. 

While our data little how 
differentiation arises, the status gradients 
emerge clearly brief time the one 
two hour discussions under study. Though 
careful study will required determine 
the degree which one may generalize from 
status the larger social system particu- 
lar interaction context, the demonstration 
the continuity status the present 
case should noted any theory directed 
the description the process status 
affirmation and maintenance. 


WATER-WITCHING THE UNITED STATES 


Ray HyMAN AND COHEN 
Harvard University 


WIDELY used method locating well 
sites variously known “water- 

witching,” “water-divining,” “dows- 
only because widespread adherence 
among the rural population. But 
piques one’s curiosity the additional fact 
that considered outcast orthodox 
science.” studying water-witching, con- 


*This paper forms part larger project 
water-witching. The data were collected during the 
academic year 1955-56. The project was supported 
part grant from the Hodgson Fund the 
Psychology Department Harvard University. Ad- 
ditional funds were supplied the Laboratory 
Social Relations Harvard University. The prin- 
cipal investigators were Evon Vogt and Ray 
Hyman and their research associates were Elizabeth 
Cohen and Peggy Golde. 

background and bibliographies can 
found Barrett and Besterman, The 
Divining Rod, London: Methuen, 1926; and 
Vogt, “Water-Witching: Interpretation 
Ritual Pattern Rural American Community,” 
The Scientific Monthly, (September, 1952), pp. 
175-186. 

2See, Gregory, “Water Divining,” 
The Smithsonian Institution’s Annual Report for 
1928, Washington, C.: 1929, pp. 
348; Riddick, “Dowsing,” Proceedings the 
American Philosophical Society, (October, 1952), 
pp. 526-534; Don Leet, review Kenneth 
Roberts’ The Seventh Sense, American Scientist, 
(October, 1953), pp. 652-656. 


centrated the question why this un- 
orthodoxy persists within culture that 
prides itself its scientific and technologi- 
cal advancement. 

essence water-witching consists 
effort locate underground water in- 
terpreting the motion divining rod. The 
divining rod may forked twig 
branch. The operator diviner 
grasps one arm the each hand that 
the apex points upward and forward. 
then paces back and forth over plot 
land until the rod rotates his hands and 
the apex points downward. This action 
the rod translated: “Dig here and you 
will find water.” some hands the rod 
more responsive and provides information 
concerning depth, quality and amount 
water. 

This study reports two objectives: (1) 
estimate the number diviners prac- 
ticing the United States, (2) ascertain 
the conditions favorable water-witching. 
particular, were interested the re- 
lationship water-witching problems 
obtaining water. Preliminary investigation 
enabled formulate three separate views 
why witching persists, and each view 
specified different relationship between 
witching and water problems: 
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The extent water-witching might 
unrelated underground water conditions 
except insofar there must some wells 
being developed have the practice all. 
The view that witching merely supersti- 
tious survival from the for example, 
might lead the prediction that the prob- 
ability given well-site’s being witched 
independent current groundwater condi- 
tions. 

The extent water-witching might 
positively related the ease and certainty 
finding water. water can found al- 
most anywhere uniform depth, the water- 
witch might easily gain reputation for suc- 
cess since can never wrong. According 
this view, witching persists because con- 
sumers fail realize that they could just 
successful without it. 

The extent water-witching might 
negatively related the ease and certainty 
finding water. According this view, 
witching employed last resort because 
unfavorable natural conditions and lack 
scientific information. This relationship 
would also postulated those who look 
upon witching analogous magic and 
ritual non-literate This analogy 
would view witching kind ritual that 
functions relieve anxiety over the out- 
come attempt cope with uncer- 
tain environment. 


This paper describes the findings from 
responses questionnaires sent strati- 
fied sample county agricultural extension 
agents. The responses were combined with 
information from censuses 
statistics and then subjected various sta- 
tistical analyses.5 


PROCEDURES 


The Pilot Study. pretest the question- 
naire and help designing our investiga- 
tion, sent questionnaires random 
sample agricultural extension agents. 
The returns received were used revise 


Vogt, op. cit. 

op. cit. 

questions “Does work?” and “What 
makes the rod move?” well the historical 
background and folklore are dealt with 
Vogt and Hyman, Water-Witching U.S.A., (In 
preparation). 

copy the complete questionnaire re- 
produced Vogt and Hyman, of. cit. 
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and develop effective principle 
fication. The sampling plan was derived, 
part, from the results this pilot 

Sampling Plan. The sampling unit was the 
United States county, and the target popula- 
tion was that the continental United 
States. Since the sample included only those 
counties having agricultural extension 
agent, however, the actual population con- 
sisted 3,017 counties having total 
137,161,000 people about per cent 
the total United States population. The 
cluded portions, for the most part, were 
either entirely urban unpopulated. 

The counties were stratified according 
two principles. All counties with per cent 
more their population classified 
urban the 1950 census were placed the 
“urban” stratum; all other counties were 
classified “rural.” “Rural” counties were 
further stratified the basis their 
cation one ten groundwater 
From each the resulting eleven strata, 
random sample counties, giving each 
county equal chance being selected, 
was chosen that the sample from stratum 
was size roughly proportional the 
number counties that stratum. Table 
gives brief description the groundwater 
conditions each the rural strata. also 
reports the number individuals and coun- 
ties well the sample size from each 
stratum. 

February, 1956 each agent the 
sample was sent questionnaire along with 
covering letter explaining the purpose 
our investigation. Informants were told that 
one who: “(1) uses has used forked 
stick, wire pendulum locate under- 
ground water, and (2) result his 


addition questionnaire data, other sources 
information were the 1950 census; Depart- 
ment Agriculture, Climate and Man, Washington, 
C.: 1941. 

Thomas, The Physical and Eco- 
nomic Foundation Natural Resources, III: 
Ground-Water Regions the United 
Storage Facilities, Washington, C.: Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, House Representa- 
tives, 1952. Because the boundaries groundwater 
regions not always coincide with those coun- 
ties, counties that fell into two groundwater regions 
were arbitrarily classified belonging just one 
these regions. used topographical and drain- 
age features guide this classification. 
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POPULATION, NUMBER COUNTIES, SAMPLE COUNTIES, AND GROUNDWATER CONDITIONS STRATA 


Number Number 


Population Numberof Responding 
Stratum Groundwater Conditions Counties inSample Counties 
Urban 85,246 629 
Rural (groundwater regions) 
Western moun- Great rain catchers but 
tain ranges not store groundwater 
great quantity, for long 1,618 
Arid basins Great receivers and storers 
water, far ahead all 
other regions ground- 
water development 1,815 
Columbia lava 
plateau Imperfectly known 608 
Great plains Prevailing water deficiency 
under existing development 790 110 
Unglaciated Aquifers rather low pro- 
central ductivity, inadequacy 
water supplies 10,783 575 
Glaciated Water problems less serious 
central than some other regions 11,745 595 100 
Colorado Lack adequate water 
plateau supplies even for grazing 378 
Coastal Most abundantly endowed 
plains all regions 12,905 554 100 
Unglaciated Water problems are less serious 
Appalachian than some other regions 9,030 280 
Glaciated Relatively abundant supplies 
Appalachian good quality water 2,242 
Total 137,161 3,017 500 358 


Source: Thomas, cit. 


activity well has been dug drilled the 
site indicated.” 

Approximately six weeks after the initial 
questionnaire was sent, duplicate question- 
naire with new letter was sent those 
agents who had not yet responded. 

All counties the sample from which 
had not heard June, 1956 were classified 
non-respondents. restratified non-re- 
spondents and drew random subsample 
from each three new strata. then made 
effort reach the agents our non- 
response subsample suitable alternates, 
such well-drillers newspaper editors. 
The returns from this non-respondent sub- 
sample were used the extent, 
any, non-respondent bias and correct 
estimates based upon the sample original 
respondents. 


RESULTS 


Estimation the Number Diviners. 
The last column Table lists the number 


useable responses received from each 
stratum. Table gives the estimates made 
the number diviners from these re- 
and the number diviners per 100,- 
000 population facilitate comparisons 
among the strata. 

The data, after being corrected for possi- 
ble non-respondent bias, yield estimate 
the number diviners between 20,000 and 
guard against the possibility 
that the agents might have consistently 
over- under-reported the number di- 
viners, arbitrarily widened this 95-per 
cent confidence interval. Thus, conclude 
that there are between 15,000 and 35,000 
diviners practicing today this country with 
the best single guess being about 25,000. 


The procedure for making the estimates de- 
scribed Method William Cochran, Sam- 
pling Techniques, New York: Wiley, 1953, Ch. 11. 

procedure adapted from Walter 
Hendricks, Mathematics Sampling, Blacksburg: 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 1948, pp. 
29-32. 
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Estimated Diviners 
Number per 


Stratum Diviners 100,000 
Urban 6,538 


Rural (groundwater regions) 18,341 


Glaciated Appalachian 437 19.5 
Unglaciated Appalachian 2,684 29.7 
Coastal plain 2,769 
Glaciated central 5,232 44.6 
Unglaciated central 48.0 
Great plains 474 60.0 
Colorado plateau 209 55.4 
Columbia lava plateau 608 70.1 
Arid basins 440 24.2 
Western mountain ranges 495 30.6 
Total 24,879 18.1 


The numbers diviners per 100,000 are prob- 
ably slightly overestimated because the denominators 
the ratios are based the 1950 census figures. 


Sources Variation Concentration 
Diviners. Counties vary greatly concen- 
tration diviners, the range our sample 
being from 643 diviners per 100,000 
Table indicates, one ob- 
vious source this variation due the 
relatively low concentration diviners 
urban counties. 

Table also suggests another source 
variation—groundwater region. The figures 
Table however, are based individuals 
our population. Because the county our 
basic sampling unit, should consider our 
results terms variation among counties. 

Variations Among Groundwater Regions. 
Using the county the unit, computed 
the median number diviners per 100,000 
population for each rural groundwater re- 
gion. The regions were then ranked accord- 
ing their median concentration diviners 


addition number diviners per 100,000 
persons, also tried another index witching 
activity, the proportion wells witched. This 
latter index proved less satisfactory because many 
agents found difficult and several refused make 
such estimate. Since the average correlation 
this index (when available) with number di- 
viners per 100,000 persons was .88 within regions, 
and since the reliability both indices very likely 
less than 1.00, concluded that the two indices 
are equivalent. This follows from the well-known 
theorem that even two variables are perfectly 
correlated, the observed correlation cannot exceed 
the geometric mean the reliabilities the two 


measures. 


from lowest highest. The variation among 
the groundwater regions concentration 
diviners significant the .01 level the 
median test. 

But these regions vary other ways, 
course, well the number diviners 
per 100,000 population. The correlations be- 
tween the rankings the regions diviner 
concentration with their ranking other 
variables are listed Table general, 
the picture given these correlations 
that those groundwater regions having high 
concentration diviners tend have coun- 
ties with low population, low population 
density, low precipitation, high number 
new wells drilled dug each year, and 
high problem score for drilled 

Variation Within Regions. now ex- 
amine variations among the counties within 
regions instead among regions. Intercor- 
relations among several variables within each 
region were computed. 


TABLE RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
RATE AND OTHER VARIABLES 


Population density 
Population 
Per cent urban —.40 
Population increase —.18 
Number new wells —.60 
Per cent dry holes 
Per cent wells drilled 
Depth drilled wells 
Range depth 
Problem score dug wells 
Problem score drilled wells 
Adequacy information 
Annual precipitation 
January precipitation 
July precipitation 


correlations are between the rank order 
the strata diviner rate and their rank order 
other variables. Only ground water regions 
are included these rankings. The Colorado Plateau 
omitted from these calculations because our sample 
contains only four counties that region. 

Significant the .05 level. Throughout this 
paper use significance levels convenient cut- 
off points rather than actual tests inference. 


county was given composite problem 
score the basis how the agent rated the im- 
portance each these problems three-point 
scale: may get dry hole, may cost great deal, 
may have drill great depth, may get too 
little water, may get poor quality water, may not 
able find water where wanted. separate 
score was obtained for hand dug wells and for 
drilled wells. 
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tions were then averaged across 
this way obtain covariation pattern 
independent variations among regions. 
Only the four largest strata had sufficient 
numbers counties employed this 
procedure. Accordingly, the intercorrelations 
among variables within each these regions 
(Unglaciated Central, Glaciated Central, 
Coastal Plain, and Unglaciated Appalachian) 
were obtained and averaged that varia- 
tions among regions were eliminated. 

Although the resulting correlations sug- 
gest pattern similar those Table 
they not directly indicate, for example, 
the correlations with problem score and 
inadequacy groundwater information 
would exist the counties are equated for 
number new wells and population density. 
equate counties for population variables 
resorted statistical rather than em- 
pirical controls because the small number 
counties the sample. The procedure was 
use factor analysis partial out unwanted 
variation. Omitting the variables Table 
that did not correlate with key variables 
that were not adequately represented all 
counties, factor analyzed the intercorre- 
lations among the remaining variables 
Thurstone’s centroid 


Table lists the three independent fac- 


tors extracted well the correlations 
each variable with these factors. The first 
two factors have been rotated partial out 
the effects population variables; the third 
factor not discussed because believe 
that sampling artifact. 

The first factor tells the obvious story 
that urbanized areas tend have few di- 
viners. Keeping mind that the second 
factor independent groundwater regions 
well the other two factors, can 


actual procedure was follows. Within 
region, each variable was dichotomized the 
median for that stratum. Then all the possible 
2x2 contingency tables among the variables were 
constructed; these tables. were added across regions. 
Tetrachoric was computed from each pooled table 
using the tables provided Davidoff 
and Goheen, Table for the Rapid De- 
termination the Tetrachoric Correlation Coeffi- 
cient,” Psychometrika, (June, 1953), pp. 115-121. 

Because the small number variables 
estimated the communalities equation 15. See 
Thurstone, Multiple-Factor Analysis, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1947, 300. 


interpret follows: counties are 
equated terms groundwater conditions, 
population, size, number new wells per 
annum, and precipitation, then those coun- 
ties with high concentration diviners 
will also tend high the following 
variables: population per cent 
dry holes, range depth drilled wells, 
inadequacy groundwater information, and 
problem score for drilled wells. 


DISCUSSION 


The validity almost all our findings de- 
pends upon the adequacy our respondents 
observers. Preliminary investigations con- 
vinced that the county agricultural ex- 
tension agent was the best single person 
use source information. His training 


Factors 


Variables 


Number diviners per 100,000 —.23 


Population —.16 —.07 
Per cent urban —.13 —.26 
Number new wells —.15 
Per cent dry holes 
10. Range depth —.24 
11. Groundwater information —.38 —.19 
12. Problem score drilled wells 


and duties tend make him sensitive the 
ways which people his community solve 
their water problems. The fact that 
the best available informant, however, does 
not guarantee the adequacy the informa- 
tion received from him. Our impression was 
that most agents made effort supply 
with adequate data, and the information 
they supplied, while lacking many ways, 
was sufficiently reliable for our purposes. 
Despite the limitations imposed upon our 
data, certain themes emerged such bold 
relief that have little doubt about their 
validity. Concerning the two objectives 


The variable “Population increase” the per- 
centage increment population for county from 
1940 1950 given the 1950 census. 
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mentioned our can 
state that the number 
ticing this country much larger than 
had anticipated; that the distribution 
widespread, being practiced every state 
the country; and that this practice most 
likely occur under conditions difficulty 
procuring and maintaining steady and 
adequate supply water. 

Difficulty finding water, however, 
not the only factor accounting for variations 
amount water-witching. Even holding 
number wells and population constant, 
there are many exceptions this relation- 
ship. few counties with severe water prob- 
lems have diviners, and few counties 
with water problems have many diviners. 

Despite these exceptions, the probability 
high that witching will found those 
rural areas where underground water 
problem. Witching seems persist where 
the water supply attended anxiety and 
uncertainty. way coping with na- 
ture situation wherein the outcome 
important but uncertain. Our findings are 
consistent with the view that witching 
ritual that functions reduce anxiety 
manner similar that magic non- 
literate societies. 

The value this analogy, however, can 
overemphasized and may, indeed, hinder 
understanding the factors underlying 
the use witching. The hasty labeling 
the practice “magic” “ritual” may blind 
some the rational quasi-rational 
aspects involved its persistence, especially 
when the phenomenon considered from the 
standpoint the consumer. 

Although some actually view super- 
natural phenomenon, believe the ma- 
jority people who employ witching look 
upon technique that operates 
principles consistent with physical science. 
Respondents report that most diviners 
not have specific theories about why witching 
seems work. But explanation 
elicited from the diviner, most frequently 
terms some form physical attraction 
between the rod and the 


16For the results third objective see 
Vogt and Peggy Golde, “Some Aspects the 
Folklore Water-Witching the United States,” 
Journal American Folklore, (in press) 1958. 

Vogt and Golde, cit. 


Not only many people see water-witch- 
ing phenomenon consistent with physical 
science, but some are probably unaware that 
ambiguity exists about water-witching 
the ruralite’s sources information. Most 
newspapers and farm journals take neutral 
stand articles water-witching. County 
agricultural extension agents are divided 
the issue the efficacy 
the per cent were able classify 
according their attitudes witching, 
per cent experssed outright disbelief the 
validity the practice, per cent expressed 
belief its efficacy, and per cent said 
that they were open-minded the subject. 

The alternatives available man about 
drill well can crudely categorized 
drilling convenient spot, seeking expert 
advice, calling diviner. Only per 
cent the respondents our sample feel 
that groundwater information “adequate” 
for their entire county and, even where such 
information available, still allows for 
“zone uncertainty” best site. This 
suggests that many communities the avail- 
able alternatives are reduced just two: 
drilling convenient spot consulting 
diviner. just these situations where 
information inadequate that water-witch- 
ing tends flourish. 

Finally, the fact that the cost the di- 
viner’s services negligible relative the 
ultimate cost developing adequate 
water supply helps explain why con- 
sumers make out rational case for employ- 
ing one Nebraska 
agent put it, “Farmers drilling irrigation 
well feel that the $25 fee small 
compared the $3,000 $15,000 invest- 
ment that they even though they aren’t 
sold it.” put the same idea the 
words respondent from Iowa, “Not too 
many have faith witching, but use 
the absence any other method locating 


water.” 


typical fee seems about $25, and $50 
usually considered high. some extraordinary 
situations, fees $3,000 have been reported. 
More frequentiy, however, the diviner performs his 
work for nothing. Over per cent the counties 
our sample report that their diviners are 
commercial. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


CONCENTRATION SOCIOLOGY 
GRADUATE STUDENTS THE 
LARGER DEPARTMENTS 


the Editor: 


The recent publication the distribution 
graduate students sociology departmental 
enrollments [See Wellman Warner, “Report 
the Secretary,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (December, 1956), pp. 754-757] en- 
ables scrutinize our advanced program 
from novel quantitative viewpoint. 

Approximately per cent the departments 
reporting enrolled least one hundred graduate 
students each; these departments have about 
per cent all students who are taking 
graduate work sociology, about five times 
their “quota.” (The percentages used this 
analysis are not shown because they are easily 
derived from the original table.) the other 
hand, the approximately three-fifths the de- 
partments with less than twenty students each 
together enroll only one-fifth all students, 
third their “quota.” one assumes that 
the departments not reporting are mainly the 
smaller departments, seems reasonable, the 
degree concentration shown the reported 
figures underestimate. 

These distributions were plotted Lorenz 
curves and certain measures read from the 
smooth curves. The smallest quarter depart- 
ments group had about per cent all 
students, and the largest quarter the depart- 
ments enrolled nearly two-thirds the total. 
The smallest half the departments combined 
enrolled sixth eighth (varying slightly 
among the three years reported) the aggregate 
sociology graduate students. 

These descriptive statistics have considerable 
interest themselves. But interesting 
look the departments perspective com- 
paring inequality enrollments with inequali- 
ties other aspects our social structure. 

For one example can use family income 
distributions. The top per cent families 
receive about fourth the aggregate income 
and the top third receive two-thirds the 
total. The largest per cent sociology enroll 
about per cent and the largest third have 
about two-thirds the students. Concentration 


graduate students among departments 
therefore about the same magnitude con- 
centration income among American families. 

The distribution schooling among our 
citizens quite different. The best-schooled 
per cent males aged 25-29 1950 possessed 
less than per cent the aggregate years 
schooling and the top third possessed only 
two-fifths the total. 

possible find somewhat closer 
analogy graduate instruction. 1948 the 
smallest quarter manufacturing firms em- 
ployed around per cent all persons 
engaged manufacturing. The smallest half 
the firms together had one-fifth and the 
largest fourth firms hired about three-fifths 
the total. Concentration graduate students 
among sociology departments similar 
magnitude that manufacturing employees 
among firms. 

would difficult choose appropriate 
criteria which evaluate this feature 
our professional activities. Those sociologists 
who look askance the growth giant corp- 


might find fruitful give some 


thought the advantages different scales 
operation from the standpoint the effective- 
ness graduate instruction. 
ARNOLD ANDERSON 
University Kentucky 


COMMENT “SOCIOLOGY ITALY” 


the Editor: 

The article “Sociology Italy” [American 
Sociological Review, (August, 1957), pp. 441- 
well-executed that one would prefer comment 
only unbounded praise. The need for American 
sociologists know the “sociology sociology 
other lands” seldom met through contribu- 
tions journals here, and the occasional con- 
tacts through international conferences hardly 
suffice. 

The article Professors Rapport, Cap- 
panari, and Moss highly informative and 
illuminating. There are, however, several matters 
worthy added comment. page 441, the 
authors state: “despite Croce and Gentile, re- 
spect for sociology Italy has never been 
strong.” Later the article, the position the 
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neo-idealists vis-a-vis sociology clarified, but 
taken itself, the use the word 
might bit misleading. Although the point 
often exaggerated, there little question that 
what Remo Cantoni called the “dictatorship” 
neo-Hegelian idealism, particularly through 
the great influence Croce, has crippled all 
the social sciences Italy, especially their 
empirical and naturalistic phases. Ferraroti’s 
articles “La situazione degli studi sociologici 
Italia” the Quaderni Sociologia, (No. 16, 
Spring 1955, and No. 19, Winter 1956) detail 
this point. 

The authors the Review article quite 
correctly attribute much the past weakness 
Italian sociology the “tendencies the 
Italian sociologists effect closed systems 
thought” (p. 442). This, however, seems more 
thing the past Italy than the U.S.A. 
Among Italian sociologists and social scientists, 
schooled the philosophic and historical tradi- 
tions, there seems greater theoretical 
clarity the relations sociological assump- 
tions logic, epistemology, and the philosophy 
science general. Unfortunately, not 
quite true that more than small minority 
American sociologists would “find much that 
familiar the (Italian) discussions relating 
the epistemological basis sociology” (p. 444). 
This is, indeed, area where the process 
cross-fertilization would prove most productive, 
for the work cited alone (N. Abbagno al., 
Filosofia Sociologia) covers topics seldom 
ever discussed our journals, though basic 
social science. doubt, Professor Rapport and 
his collaborators, being sophisticated both 
Italian and American sociology, find more that 
“familiar” than most their colleagues, who 
indeed could benefit from contact with some 
the challenges raised Italian scholars, well 
from the rich areas investigation, capa- 
bly and concisely outlined the article. 

Finally, addendum two the positive 
side current Italian trends. addition 
other types survey, housing surveys now under 
way connection with the renewal the Fan- 
fani Plan (Ina-Casa) hold much promise. Also, 
the work social economists the field what 
would call “ecology” should noted. Some 
the work being done the University 
Venice, under the direction Professor Cipolla 
and his colleagues the Instituto Storia 
Economica, should value urban socio- 
logists everywhere. Much would enable 
test various ecological generalizations 
the historical perspective that needed 
validate (in some cases) invalidate them. 
The detailed historical records population 
distribution districts, parishes, communes, 


well occupation and in- and out-migra- 
tion, all would immense value studied 
the light sociological hypotheses and 
frames-of-reference. American scholars would, 
indeed, find economic historians just recep- 
tive and generous their aid and encourage- 
ment did Professors Rapport, Capannari, and 
Moss the case many other Italian 
social scientists. 

cal Review will publish more articles that afford 
American sociologists view what their 
colleagues are doing other lands. Foreign 
scholars have sometimes criticized American 
journals bit provincial, but the trend 
clearly being reversed. 

Forp 

Los Angeles State College 


“RITUAL AND MAGIC THE CON. 
TROL CONTAGION” 


the Editor: 


would useful reduce the concepts 
Mr. Roth’s article [American Sociological 
Review, (June, 1957), pp. 310-314] their 
original meaning. 

Magic egocentrical autistical attitude 
life which the contrary religious 
attitude. The magical person sees himself 
focus power which can bring bear 
the world which living. Such 
suggestive devolution mental energy happens 
through incantation, spell, etc. The magi- 
cal person forces, commands [E. Kuhinka, 
“Phaenomenologie—Moderne Magie,” Neder- 
lands Tijdschrift voor Psychology, (Fall, 
1954), pp. 538-548]. 

Ritual, the other hand, embodies the 
manner which the religious feelings 
individual group are given expression 
form the practice religious institutions. 
can often observe that ritual consists not 
one action but series imminent actions 
which are coherent and mutual. such case 
are speaking about liturgy, through which 
the religious feeling the religious faith 
individual and group vitalized and deepened. 
Religious conscience thus achieves renewed 
“intentionalitat” [F. Buytendijk, 
menologie der Bergegnung,” Eranos Jahrbuch, 
19, (1950), pp. 375-403]. 

That the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
where Mr. Roth made his observations, not 
disciplined enough and that the personnel 
negates the regulations great pity, because 
such way the “outerworld” not protected. 
are sure, however, that one the 
Veterans Hospital using incantations spells 
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solve the problem. Also they are not ex- 
pressing their belief the way religious 
person expresses participating rituals 
liturgy. 

would have been better for Mr. Roth not 
use the particular terms his article but 
limit himself simple observation and investi- 
gation the facts. Controlling the transmission 
tuberculosis bacilli “is not easy because 
the uncertain knowledge about transmission and 
susceptibility and public anxieties about the 
disease,” (p. 314) and that medical problem 
and not sociological one. 

would have been better accept first the 
original meaning the terminology and look 
for the interrelation the whole problem 
which was presented. Mr. Roth did not it, 
however, and therefore reduced his article 
the level “common sense.” 

ERNEST KUHINKA 

Dickinson College 


REPLY KUHINKA 


the Editor: 


used the terms “magic” and “ritual” 
“as manner. thought this was clear from 
the context, but apparently was not. For 
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example, hospital personnel not claim that 
dangling face mask under the chin magically 
keeps off the tubercle bacilli, but they often 
behave “as if” that were the case, “as if” the 
dangling mask were charm necklace far 
the good can the light our 
knowledge disease transmission. 

also question the implication that these 
terms have, ever had, precise and generally 
accepted meaning the social sciences. Social 
historians, sociologists, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and anthropologists have used the terms 
number different, though related, ways, 
and not see why one such usage should 
dubbed the correct one and all others devia- 
tions therefrom. 

Aside from the central issue, strongly dis- 
agree with Kuhinka’s assertion that the un- 
certainties concerning disease control are 
“medical problem and not sociological one.” 
How problem defined medical non- 
medical different groups problem worthy 
study itself. The definition not intrinsic 
the problem Kuhinka seems imply. Social 
scientists have been missing many good oppor- 
tunities learn such hands-off policy. 

The University Chicago 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


AND PROCEEDINGS 


PROCEEDINGS THE 52ND ANNUAL MEETING THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, HELD THE SHOREHAM HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, C., AUGUST 27, 28, 29, 1957 


Meeting the 1957 Council August 26, 1957 


The Washington meeting the 1957 Council 
was called order August 26, 1957, 
a.m. President Robert Merton. The 
following members the 1957 Council were 
present: Harry Alpert, James Barnett, 
Robert Bierstedt, Leonard Broom, Hugh Carter, 
William Cole, Cottrell, Kingsley 
Davis, Thomas Eliot, Mabel Elliott, 
Robert Faris, Amos Hawley, Reuben 
Hill, Clifford Kirkpatrick, William Kolb, 
Robert Merton, William Sewell, Raymond 
Sletto, Robin Williams, Jr., Donald 
Young, and Matilda Riley, officio. The 
following members the 1958 Council were 
also able present: John Clausen and 
Charles Page. Also present were: Raymond 
Bowers, representative the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement Science; Wilbur 
Brookover, Chairman, Liaison Committee 
Sociology Education; William 
Chairman, Committee Marriage and Divorce 
Statistics; Peter Lejins, representative Ameri- 
can Correctional Association and National Con- 
ference Parole; Paul Myers, Chairman, 
1957 Local Arrangements Committee; Elbridge 
Sibley, Chairman, Committee Training and 
Professional Standards; Conrad Taeuber, Di- 
rector the Social Science Research Council; 
and Professor Charles Madge the British 
Sociological Association. 


the absence the Secretary, the interim 
actions the Council and Executive Committee 
were read Robert Faris. 

recommendations Committees and Rep- 
resentatives, the following four actions were taken: 


(a) The principle was approved that the Society 
would send one member Joint Committee 
Public Health and the Behavioral Sci- 
ences established within the structure 
the American Public Health Association. 
The present hoc Committee from the So- 
ciety was dismissed with thanks. 

Paragraph the report the Committee 
Marriage and Divorce Statistics was re- 
ferred favorably the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for drafting resolution pre- 


sented the membership the Business 
Meeting. 
(c) The recommendation was made the in- 
coming President that the membership 
the Liaison Committee Sociology Edu- 
cation retained substantially its present 
form. 
Following the suggestion the Chairman 
the Selection Committee the Maclver 
Award, the terms the award are 
reviewed the Executive Committee. 


Harry Alpert reported for the special Com- 
mittee Expenditure the Carnegie Travel 
Grant. This report was received with thanks, and 
read the membership the Business 
Meeting. 

resolution from the Ohio Valley Sociological 
Society was received with thanks and assigned 
the Committee Program and Organization to- 
gether with the task exploring broad questions 
concerning professional interests sociologists and 
means furthering such interests. 

The report and recommendations the Com- 
mittee Implications Legislation that licences 
certifies Psychologists were discussed detail. 
was voted that enlarged hoc Committee 
appointed the incoming President deal 
with immediate questions licensing and certifica- 
tion, while more appropriate permanent arrange- 
ment being developed the Committee Pro- 
gram and Organization. 

Resolutions Committee was elected con- 
sisting Robert Faris, Chairman, John Clausen, 
and Raymond Sletto. 

view the size the Society the 
crowded program the annual meetings, the 
Council voted instruct the Program Committee, 
limit each participant single appearance 
the annual meeting program, except for the fol- 
lowing exceptional cases: 


(1) chairman section may give one paper 
another session, even when has been 
asked the Program Committee prepare 
chairman’s paper for his own session. 

(2) individual who joint author one 
paper may appear one other time the 
program joint author the second 
paper. 

(3) discussant paper may present paper 
his own addition his own prepared 
discussion. 
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The broad questions Society activities, rising 
costs, and possible elaboration the categories 
membership were discussed detail. These are 
presented the two Business Meetings 
the Society. The views the members will pro- 
vide valuable information for the subsequent de- 
liberations the Committee Program and 
Organization, who will make recommendations 
the Council and Executive Committee, who turn 
will prepare proposals for action the member- 
ship. 

The Council voted continue the Society’s 
long-standing affiliation with the American Council 
Learned Societies, and establish special 
Liaison Committee work out appropriate 
statement the relations between sociology and 
the humanities. 

10. request from Sociological Abstracts for 
Society sponsorship was referred the Publica- 
tions Committee. 

11. The Council expressed its willingness re- 
ceive with thanks grant $2,500 from the Asia 
Foundation for the use the Society furthering 
relations between American and Asian sociologists. 
The incoming President was instructed deter- 
mine which Committee most appropriate work 
out the terms administration the grant. 


The meeting was adjourned 5:45 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Farts, Acting for 
WELLMAN WARNER, Secretary 


Meeting the 1958 Council August 28, 1957 


The Washington meeting the 1958 Council 
was called order President Robin Williams 
4:30 p.m. The following members were pre- 
sent: Harry Alpert, Robert Bierstedt, Leonard 
Broom, Hugh Carter, John Clausen, 
Cottrell, Kingsley Davis, Robert Faris, Amos 
Hawley, Reuben Hill, Robert Merton, Charles 
Page, William Sewell, Raymond Sletto, Robin 
Williams, Donald Young; Matilda Riley, 
and Vincent Whitney, pro tem., for the 
Eastern Sociological Society. 


Candidates for Council elections were pro- 
posed Committee Committees consisting 
Amos Hawley, Chairman; John Clausen, Robert 
Faris, and Preston Valien. This Committee had 
polled the Council for suggestions advance. The 
following persons were elected the posts indi- 
cated: 

Executive Committee: John Clausen, William 
Sewell. 

Associate Editors the Review: Wendell Bell, 
Mirra Komarovsky, Philip Rieff, Peter Rossi. 

Associate Editors Sociometry: Nathan Gage, 
Herbert Simon, Fred Strodtbeck. 

Budget Committee: Donald Young (for one 
year), Harry Alpert (for two years), Charles Glock 
(for three years). 

Classification Committee: Philip Hauser. 

1959 Program Committee: Otis Duncan, Irene 
Taeuber. 


Committee Training and Professional Stand- 
ards: Leonard Cottrell, Elbridge Sibley (for one 
Walter Firey, Albert Reiss (for two years) 
Sanford Dornbusch, Kurt Mayer (for three years). 

Representative the American Council 
Learned Societies: John Riley, Jr. 

Liaison Committee with the American Council 
Learned Societies: John Riley, Chairman; Robert 
Angell, Robert Bierstedt, Robert Merton, Vincent 
Whitney. 

Representative the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion System: Mapheus Smith. 

Representative the American Correctional As- 
sociation: Lloyd Ohlin. 

Director the Social Science Research Council: 
Conrad Taeuber. 

The President was authorized designate 
the chairman those committees for which the 
chairmanship was not already provided. 

The first paragraph the statement terms 
the MacIver Award was amended read 
follows: 

“That for long funds are available, one 
Lecturership awarded annually (or 
less frequently experience indicates) the 
author authors publication which, 
the opinion the Selection Committee, contrib- 
utes outstandingly the progress sociology 
during the two preceding years.” 

The report the Resolutions Committee, read 
Raymond Sletto, was accepted and scheduled 
for action the membership the annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned 6:30 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Farts, Acting for 
WELLMAN WARNER, Secretary 


MINUTES THE BUSINESS 
MEETINGS THE SOCIETY 


The first Washington Business Meeting 
the Society was called order August 28, 1957, 
a.m. President Robert Merton. 

The minutes the last Business Meeting 
were approved published the Review. 

the absence the Secretary, Robert Faris 
read the Interim Actions the Society since 
those previously reported. 

The minutes the Council meeting, August 
26, 1957 were also read. 

proposed change the By-Laws recom- 
mended the Council was read and laid 
the table. The purpose this change 
extend from one year three the terms 
members the Committees Training and 
Professional Standards, Budget, and Research. 
This means change wording Article 
first sentence each these sections 
deleting the word “annually” and adding the 
words “to serve for three-year terms, with one- 
third the terms expiring each year.” 
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Robert Merton announced the membership 
the 1958 Committee Nominations and 
Elections appointed President-Elect Robin 
Williams follows: 

Herbert Blumer, Chairman 

Howard Beers, Gordon Blackwell, Ernest Bur- 
gess, Cottrell, Burton Fisher, Franklin 
Frazier, Oswald Hall, Alex Inkeles, Katharine 
Jocher, Delbert Miller, Theodore Newcomb, Peter 
Rossi, Bryce Ryan, Vincent Whitney. 


President Merton also announced the mem- 
bership the Committee Program and 
Organization appointed Robin Williams 
follows: Robin Williams, Chairman; Harry 
Alpert, Kingsley Davis, Robert Faris, Robert 
Merton. 

Harry Alpert read the report the Com- 
mittee the Carnegie Grant. 

The implications for sociologists legislation 
certify psychologists were discussed Amos 
Hawley. 

The question further professionalization 
the Society and expansion Society activi- 
ties was discussed Kingsley Davis. 


The meeting was adjourned noon. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Faris, Acting for 
WELLMAN WARNER, Secretary 


The second Washington Business Meeting 
the Society was called order August 29, 1957, 
a.m. President Merton. 

was announced that for the first time, the 
American Sociological Society this year will 
sponsor special session its own the 
Indianapolis December 28. Vincent Whit- 
ney chairman this session. The theme is: 
Population: Approaches and Applications. 
hoped that many members the American 
Sociological Society will able attend the 
A.A.A.S. meetings. unusual opportunity now 
exists establish sociology continuing ac- 
tive discipline within Section the 

was announced that registration the 
meetings had reached 1,269. 

The By-Law change was approved laid 
the table the previous Business Meeting. 

The budgetary the Society and 
the possible need for future dues increase 
were outlined the Executive Officer and dis- 
cussed from the floor. 

proposal for category Fellows was 
described Robert Faris and discussed from 
the floor. 

The following resolutions, proposed 
the Resolutions Committee, were adopted: 

Resolved: That the American Sociological So- 
ciety convey Chairman Paul Myers the 1957 


Local Arrangements Committee, and each its 
members, its high appreciation their service 
the Society working out the complex plans 
which resulted excellent accommodations for 
this convention. 

Resolved: That the American Sociological So- 
ciety express its appreciation the management 
and staff the Shoreham Hotel for the efficient 


and comfortable facilities provided for this conven- 


tion. 

Resolved: That the American Sociological So- 
ciety express its high appreciation Leonard 
Broom for his exceptionally competent services 
Editor the American Sociological Review for 
the past three years; Richard Morris for his 
able performance Book Review Editor, and 
members the editorial board and local staff, who 
served quietly and faithfully uphold high stand- 
ards scholarly publication. 

Resolved: That the Society extend expres- 
sion gratitude for the imaginative and diligent 
labors the Membership Committee and particu- 
larly its Chairman, Raymond Sletto, whose ini- 
tiative has been constructive power the strength- 
ening the Society. 

The American Sociological Society notes with 
satisfaction the recent establishment within the 
National Science Foundation unified Social 
Science Research Program dedicated the support 
fundamental research the anthropological, 
economic, and sociological sciences, and the his- 
tory and philosophy science. therefore 

Resolved: That the American Sociological So- 
ciety hereby expresses its appreciation the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and its Director, Dr. Alan 
Waterman, for this recognition the significant 
role basic social science research promoting 
the national welfare; and further 

Resolved: That the American Sociological So- 
ciety expresses its hope that similar broadening 
and expansion the National Science Foundation’s 
fellowship programs will take place the near 
future. 

The designation race color the taking 
censuses and the collection vital records greatly 
increases the value such census and vital records 
for research purposes. There need for continued 
data race and color, coupled with safeguards 
restrict the availability such designations 
records which remain generally confidential. 

Resolved: That the American Sociological Society 
urges that the collection data race color 
continued, with all possible safeguards the 
individual. 

The meeting was adjourned 12:00 noon. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Farts, Acting for 
WELLMAN Secretary 


REPORT THE SECRETARY 


The Executive Committee and the Council 
have continued give direction the affairs 
the Society since the last Detroit meeting 
September 1956. The following report 
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covers both the actions taken them and other 
matters official record during the past year. 


INTERIM ACTIONS TAKEN THE 
COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE—September, 1957 


The Minutes the 1957 Council meetings 
Detroit were approved mail ballot and 
have been published the December, 1956, 


issue the Review. 


Committees 

The Executive Committee con- 
tinue the 1956 Committee Implications 
Legislation pending the establishment some 


procedures for keeping touch with 


legislative developments connection with the 
licensing certification psychologists. 

The Council elected Thomas Monahan and 
William Kephart membership the Com- 
mittee Marriage and Divorce Statistics, and 
Kephart was named Chairman the Com- 
mittee the President. 

The Council authorized the 
appoint Special Advisory Committee the 
President consider and make recommenda- 
tions matters not now delegated special 
committees. Donald Young was asked chair 
this Committee, and Harry Alpert, Robert 
Faris, Amos Hawley and Wilbert Moore were 
appointed. 

The Executive Committee elected Local 
Arrangements Committee for the 1957 Wash- 
ington meetings follows: 


Paul Myers, Chairman Mrs. Shryock 


Carr Lavell Paul Glick 
Joseph Nuesse John Clausen 
Austin Van Der Slice Earl Huyck 


Harry Walker Peter Lejins 


The Executive Committe elected the 
following members the 1958 Local Arrange- 
ments Committee, serve under the co-chair- 
manship Robert Faris and Otto Larsen: 


Wesley Wager, University Washington 

Frank Camilleri, University Washington 
Ernest Barth, University Washington 
Stanton Wheeler, University Washington 
Donald Hayes, University Washington 
William Larson, University Washington 

Melvin Foreman, Seattle Pacific College 
Robert Larson, Seattle University 


Society Organization and Structure 

The Council voted ask Wellman Warner, 
recommended unanimous ballot the 
Executive Committee, serve fourth year 
Secretary pending re-examination the 
functions the Secretary. 

The Council approved the recommendation 
the Executive Committee that the Com- 
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mittee Committees shall submit its nomina- 
tions for hoc committee memberships 
directly the President, and the President shall 
appoint members these committees from the 
said nominations. 

The Council voted propose the 
membership By-Law change which would 
extend from one year three the terms 
members the Committees Training and 
Professional Standards, Budget and Investment, 
and Research. 

Problems groups interested special 
fields, such medical sociology, were referred 
the Special Advisory Committee, with the 
recommendation that ways and means sought 
handle the needs such groups within the 
structure the American Sociological Society. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


The Council elected Howard Beers the 
second United States delegate the Inter- 
national Sociological Association, and Arnold 
Rose his alternate. 

Wellman Warner reported the revised 
program the American Council Learned 
Societies the Executive Committee. was 
voted that, view this revision, the Society’s 
Council asked continue our long-standing 
(since 1920) affiliation with the 

response request from the A.C.L.S. for 
better liaison with its affiliates the Committee 
recommended the Council that establish 
special committee represent the Society 

The Executive Committee voted ratify two 
amendments the By-Laws the American 
Council Learned Societies, one providing 
that five members the Board shall constitute 
quorum, the other changing the title the 
“Executive Director” that 

President-Elect Robin Williams was author- 
ized the Executive Committee develop 
session the December, 1957 (Indianapolis) 
meetings the American Association for the 
Advancement Science. 

Appreciation was expressed Charles 
Hutchinson, the Behavioral Sciences Di- 
vision the Air Force, for arranging passage 
for two British sociologists attend the 1957 
annual meetings. 


Financial 

The 1957 Budget was recommended 
the Budget Committee and authorized the 
Council, published the June Review. 
was re-examined June and allowed 
stand. 

The Executive Committee voted rec- 
ommend the Council its Washington 
meetings the expenditure $9,000 grant 
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received from the Carnegie Corporation for 
travel expenses Society delegates inter- 
national meetings. 

The Executive Committee studied the 
overall financial situation the Society. While 
there immediate crisis, dues may have 
raised the near future, both to. cover 
increasing costs existing activities, and 
provide support for any future expansion 
activities. The Committee asked for recom- 
mendations from the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee, and proposed refer this matter 
the Council for consideration its August 
meeting. 

Publications 

The Council approved editors and advisory 
boards for three additional bulletins: Soci- 
ology and Education Orville Brim, 
Sociology and Social Work Henry Meyer, 
and Military Sociology Morris Janowitz. 

Charles Page was selected Editor 
the American Sociological Review, the basis 
preferential balloting the Council. Nego- 
tiations were handled Leonard Cottrell, 
Chairman the Publications Committee, 
authorized mail ballot the Council. 

The Council voted ask Leonard Cottrell 
serve third year Editor Sociometry. 

The Publications Committee and the Coun- 
cil approved the publication special volume 
the papers 1957 annual meeting chairmen 
“Current Problems and Prospects Sociol- 
ogy.” 

The question policy statement recom- 
mending payment authors for reprinted 
materials was referred the Publications 
Committee. 

The Executive Committee voted apprecia- 
tion Leo Chall for his continued development 
Sociological Abstracts. 


Annual Meetings 

The Executive Committe recommended 
the Program Committee that the Presidential 
Session the annual meeting limited the 
address the President our Society, fol- 
lowed general and free get-together 
our members. 

The Executive Committee voted apprise 
the incoming Program Committee the issue 
decided each year the matter 
jointly sponsored sessions. This year, there 
are joint sessions with the Society for the 
Study Social Problems, with the Rural 
Sociological Society, one with the American 
Anthropological Association, and one with the 
American Studies Association. 

President Merton reported for the Pro- 
gram Committee the Executive Committee 
the difficulty entirely eliminating multiple 
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participation the program some the 
members. Despite repeated notices members 
and chairmen, and effort collect program 
material advance for the express purpose 
eliminating duplications, there are still some 
duplications this year, although markedly less 
than the past two years. 

The Executive Committee decided 
announce the Program, experiment, 
informal evening gathering the Council 
which will also invited: Committe Chairmen, 
members the Local Arrangements Committee, 
session organizers, and Associate Editors the 
Society’s journals. Refreshments will avail- 
able fee per person. 

The Executive Committee approved the 
initiation procedure this year for the 
pre-printing Committee reports. These reports 
will distributed Council members for read- 
ing advance, that meeting time may 
concentrated the discussion recommen- 
dations. Distribution printed reports the 
members well should allow use least 
part the Business Meeting for open discus- 
sion live issues. 

The Executive Officer, Secretary, and Pres- 
ident-Elect for 1959, were asked explore 
annual meeting sites the general central area 
from Pittsburgh Denver. 


Other Matters 

Regarding the problems entailed the 
legislation for the licensing psychologists, the 
Society’s Committee Legislation was asked 
prepare general statement Society 
policy regard certification, both general, 
and vis-a-vis psychology particular, and 
report the Council Washington. The Exec- 
utive Committee voted thanks the Committee 
Legislation for its important work this 
matter. 

President Merton reported the Execu- 
tive Committee legislation New York 
State which excludes sociology from the curric- 
ulum state colleges preparing secondary 
school teachers. 

regard proposal for social science 
conclaves for smaller colleges, the President 
was instructed discuss the matter with the 
Fund for Advancement Education and 
forward any useful suggestions the regional 
societies. 


Further Actions taken the Council and 
Executive Committee July-August, 1957 


The Council voted mail ballot set 
committee composed Robert Angell, 
Robert Faris, Harry Alpert, Chairman, work 
out detailed recommendations the Council 
expenditure the Carnegie travel fund 
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The Executive Committee approved 
procedure for handling, within the 
structure the American Sociological Society, 
the needs and interest groups interested 
special fields, such medical 
Society may provide certain services such 
special meeting room the time the 
annual meetings; small amount mimeo- 
graphing (as lists interested persons) and 
mailing. For the present, the Executive Officer 
should decide which groups are given 
such special services. Total expenditures should 
limited annual maximum, the 
the Budget Committee. Beyond this, the special 
area the group’s interest should called 
the attention the Program Committee and 
considered for inclusion the program, though 
inclusion means mandatory. 

The Council approved proposal, 
recommended the Executive Committee, that 
designated President-Elect Robin Williams 
and chaired him. This Committee shall poll 
the Council for candidates, and shall 
empowered negotiate with prospective candi- 
dates for Secretary selected this poll. 
Although the new Secretary will not take office 
until the fall 1958, should chosen 
early possible, should serve the interim 
non-voting member the Executive Com- 
mittee and Council, and work informally with 
members the Executive Committee and with 
the Executive Office the definition his 
functions. 

The Council authorized President-Elect 
Robin Williams appoint Committee 
Program and Organization the Society, 
sub-committee the Executive Committee, 
study and report back the 1958 Council 
the following aspects the Society’s future: 


(a) The question overall expansion the Soci- 
ety’s 

(b) The rising costs operation, and the prob- 
able need increase dues within the next few 
years; 

(c) Possible concomitant changes the Society’s 
structure, including the proposed addition 
category Fellows. 


the meantime, these three aspects are 
extensively discussed both the Council 
meeting and the Business Meeting Wash- 
ington, order that the recommendations 
this Committee may reflect the wishes and 
needs the members. 


ELECTIONS 


Committee Nominations and Elec- 
tions for 1957 reported the results the 


balloting and hereby incorporated the 
record follows: 


President-Elect: Kingsley Davis 
Vice-President: Robert Faris 
Vice-President-Elect: Harry Alpert 
Committee Publications: Robert Bierstedt 
Council: Gordon Blackwell 
John Clausen 
Fred Cottrell 


Preston Valien 


III. MEMORIAL RECORD 


Since our adjournment Detroit last 
September, our colleagues and friends 
the Society have been removed from our 
rolls death. the Secretary’s grievous 
duty record the deaths the following 
members: 


Raymond Bassett Charles Johnson 
Marshall Field, III Robert Myers 
Andrew Henry Jay Rumney 


Bernhard Stern 


IV. SPECIAL SERVICES 


the following members who have per- 
formed valuable services wide range 
representation roles during the year, the thanks 
the Society have been expressed: 


Ray Baber—1956 Annual Meeting the 
Japan Sociological Society, Yokohama 

Claude Bowman—Special Convocation the 
National Education Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Thomas Esselstyn—San Jose State College 
Centennial Convocation, San Jose, California 

Robert the Very 
Reverend James Shannon President 
the College Saint Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Stuart Queen—1956 Annual Meeting the 
Mexican Sociological Society, Monterrey, 
Mexico 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The increase communication and active 
cooperation between workers the field 
sociology across national boundaries has been 
marked the last decade. One problem 
which the Society has addressed itself 
make possible the participation our members 
and officers international meetings. 
result discussions carried during the 
past year the Carnegie Corporation has trans- 
mitted the Society grant $9,000 
make possible the attendance our delegates 
international meetings. the same time, 
both the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council Learned Societies 
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have made announcement similar resources 
and plans. This welcome development will 
much increase international collabora- 
tion scholarship. 

The occasion the anniversary meetings 
the British Sociological Association served 
between that organization and the American 
Sociological Society. Four officers our 
Society were joined group our members 
Europe represent the American Sociolog- 
ical Society the March meetings the 
British Sociological Association. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation made possible the attendance 
the President and the cooperation the Air 
Force Research and Development Command 
made possible the presence London the 
Secretary, the Officer 
Society’s representative the Council the 
A.A.A.S. turn two representatives the 
British Sociological Association are representing 
that organization the present meetings 
Washington. 

During the past year, the Society’s offices 
have been moved more adequate quarters. 
The Executive Officer’s report impressive 
record continued growth and critical 
importance the Society the services 
that high level efficiency its 
operations hides the volume work done and 
fails underscore the professional develop- 
ments which are implemented. his own name 
and that the Society, the Secretary records 
his continuing obligation the Executive 
Officer and her staff. change office managers 
this year brought the Executive Office Miss 
Marguerite Fine whose devotion the interests 
the Society and efficient response the 
multiplying demands the office have already 
earned our respect and appreciation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN 
Secretary 


REPORT THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER 


The year just passed marks one more step 
the growth the profession and the activities 
the Society. Table provides some selected 
trend figures illustrate this growth since the 
Society’s reorganization 1949. this Table 
shows, the number members the Society, 
for example, continues slowly upward. The 
additions new members are still greater than 
the losses through non-payment dues, resig- 
nation, death. Within this overall trend, the 
upward flow Student members into 
the Associate and Active categories. 


This rise the number members 
alleled rise Society activities. There are 
many indications that the members themselves 
play increasingly vigorous role. recent 
years, for instance, several 
pants are listed the programs and abstracts 
the annual meetings. Considerable numbers 
members share the work the Society’s 
committees and editorial boards—work 
quality and scope which evidenced the 
reports which follow. Correspondence between 
the members and the Office mounts steadily, 

Publications, which constitute the greatest 
the Society’s services its members, are far 
more extensive and varied than they were 
1949. Table shows the addition last year 
Sociometry the Society’s second journal 
publication. Beyond this, the the 
Review and the Directory Members are 
published regularly, and mimeographed editions 
abstracts meeting papers and current 
research listings are issued annually. Special 
publications include the several Bulletins 
applications sociology, and 
volume papers entitled “Current Problems 
and Prospects Sociology.” The Employment 
Bulletin, still issued only sporadically when- 
ever mailing sent the membership, has 
reached all-time peak activity, and now 
appears widely accepted channel for 
placing sociologists academic, governmental, 
and industrial positions. 

Such publications undoubtedly accomplish 
much, not only for the profession itself, but 
for the public relations 
Accordingly, much effort goes into securing 
wide distribution for these publications 
possible. Thousands letters and folders are 
sent out promoting the Review and Sociometry, 
for example. This year, exchange exhibits 
publications have been arranged with number 
other learned and professional societies. 
mailing the 1900 deans institutions 
higher learning offered the services the 
Employment Bulletin and complimentary copies 
request the Directory. 

This consistent expansion the size the 
Society and its activities has served 
augment Society income greatly. Table shows 
almost four-fold increase total income 
since 1949. Unfortunately, however, this in- 
crease has been more than matched con- 
comitant increases costs. For one thing, many 
the multiplying activities are not themselves 
income-producing, but must paid for out 
dues. Far more critical the rising level 
prices and wages general. Unskilled clerical 
help for the Editorial Executive Offices now 
premium, for example. Table reflects the 
marked rises printing costs which have been 
occurring every two three years. These 
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GROWTH THE SOCIETY 
Some Selected Trend Figures 


1949 1950 


1951 1952 1953 1956 1957 


Indicators Growth 


Number members 4,126 4,307 4,376 4,590 


Non-member subscribers 
Review 
Number Copies 


1,416 1,502 1,625 1,799 1,901 


Review printed 4,400 5,100 6,000 6,300 6,500 6,700 7,100 7,300 7,600 


(per issue) 


Indicators Rising Income 
Total Income 


$22,556 $40,661 $47,779 $43,918 $53,627 $55,892 $61,355 


Special funds 6,000 4,250 1,000 750 1,200 800 1,450 
Dues income 25,749 35,664 37,063 38,279 39,427 
Subscription income from 

Review 7,169 7,716 9,417* 9,967 10,132 11,838 13,100* 
Advertising income from 

Subscription income from 

Indicators Rising Expenditures 

Cost printing and mailing 

Review 14,252 15,098 18,808 21,640* 20,960 23,749* 25,859 26,594 30,176* 
Cost printing and mailing 


Balance between Income and 
Expenditures 
Net 


$1,551 $(-137) $8,772 $8,188 $5,407 $1,841 


Rate increased. 


$6,226 for subscriptions other journals not previously treated income. 


From Carnegie, Russell Sage, Society reserves. 
Started 1956. 


examples merely suggest the higher charges 
which face the Society all along the line, and 
which threaten mount still higher the 
immediate future. 

This disproportionate rise costs shown 
the net income figures Table From 1953 
1955, income was well above expenditures, 
and substantial additions were made the 
Society’s reserves. The budgeted figures for 
1957, however, show expenditures dangerously 
close income, the earlier emergency 
situations 1949 and 1952. projection 
current trends into the future indicates that 
some drastic steps may soon required, either 
cut costs through curtailed activities and 
services, find additional sources 
income. Foundations seem loath support 
our everyday expenses. Book publishers, who 
face similar economic dilemma ours, con- 
tribute continually decreasing proportion 
the Society’s income. Unfortunately this may 
well raise the question whether ourselves, 
members the Society, may not now have 
pay larger share the costs through higher 
dues. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WHITE RILEY 


THE EDITO.: THE 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW 


This the last report the present 
Editor. During the three years tenure 
(covering Volumes 20-22) shall have pub- 
lished approximately 2,400 pages editorial 
matter, including about 225 Articles and Notes 
Teaching and Research, and 850 Book 
Reviews Book Notes. About per cent (or 
too much) our space was used for ephemeral 
news and official reports. this connection the 
Editor’s campaign for the establishing 
trade publication dedicated matters pro- 
fessional distinction scientific interest 
has seemed gain some support but not 
enough, least not enough yet. 

Between 1955 and 1957, inclusive, roughly 
900 papers will have been submitted editorial 
review. The ratio submissions acceptances 
has been approximately When the 
Society adopted Sociometry, was hoped that 
this would relieve pressure Review space, 
and there has been slight effect. 

Because believe that the Editor’s mission 
represent the best the field rather 
than impose private preferences upon it, 
each the 900 odd papers submitted during 
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tenure was evaulated least two 
editors. The Associate Editors were selected, 
course, because their scientific competence, 
diligence, and represent the chief subject 
matters and methods. They worked hard and 
well that compelled doubt the power 
the profit motive compared their selfless 
devotion the maintaining and improvement 
scholarly standards. such stuff that pro- 
fession made. Most the papers published 
have benefited from the 
cisms the editors, and number authors 
were furnished with editorial critiques even 
though their papers were not printed the 
Review. Cordial letters expressing authors’ 
appreciation have been ample reward. 

During tenure, far possible, papers 
have been submitted editorial review with 
the identity the author suppressed. Although 
some authors cannot anonymous, feel that 
good policy and one that makes 
easier apply universalistic criteria. 

Richard Morris, who performed the 
tasks Book Review Editor with distinction, 
has been indispensable associate. Together 
set some working rules that may worth 
enumerating. order minimize the burdens 
bias, either positive negative, tried 
avoid selecting reviewers known 
embroiled controversy with author, 
the other hand already fully committed his 
point view; nor did knowingly have 
someone review his nephew’s book. pre- 
ferred that animus and nepotism seek other 
outlets. tried enlist wide range 
reviewing talent order represent various 
current perspectives. did not want the 
review columns any more than articles rep- 
resent any one “line.” large number books 
were reviewed because think the Review 
ought live its name. harried dilatory 
reviewers the point alienation. 

With the exception few entirely antici- 
pated frustrations, the task has been rewarding 
one. But would not have been were not 
for the tolerence the members the Society, 
the co-operation Matilda Riley and her 
staff the Executive Office, and the helpfulness 
the Associate Editors, colleagues 
U.C.L.A., and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
who manage the excellent Boyd Printing Co. 
was gratifying charged with carrying 
the work Robert Faris. will 
understand that even better pass 
the blue pencil Charles Page. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD 
Editor 


REPORT THE EDITOR 
SOCIOMETRY 


The editorial staff SOCIOMETRY have 
continued their efforts during the past year 
solicit and select articles good quality which 
reflect significant developments research 
social psychology. Since last report, 
manuscripts have been submitted (as June 
30, 1957). these, 22, about 25% have 
been published accepted for publication, 
Fifty-four (54) were rejected and are 
process appraisal revision for resubmission, 

will noted that the number 
scripts submitted less than that reported 
July 31, 1956. The number reported that 
time was 131. Even allowing for the probable 
intake new articles during July this 
year, there substantial decrease the 
number submitted. However, the quality 
articles submitted has definitely improved. With- 
out any relaxation our standards, the accept- 
ance rate has gone from 16% last year 
25% this year. 

The problem accumulating satisfactory 
backlog good articles still remains. spite 
persistent efforts encourage submission 
good quality manuscripts, are still publish- 
ing all the acceptable articles available when 
each issue goes press. 

There have been two three complaints that 
SOCIOMETRY appears prefer articles that 
lean heavily quantitative techniques and 
methodology, and discourage purely theoret- 
ical and speculative material. This misap- 
prehension. The latter type contribution 
not only welcome, but special effort has been 
made solicit such material—thus far with 
little success. 

The circulation the journal has fallen from 
1,289 last year 1,151 current subscriptions, 
drop about 11%. Given the highly technical 
content SOCIOMETRY, one might have 
anticipated somewhat greater decrease. 

the basis the records cited above, and 
our experience during the past year, the Editor 
concludes that are still the process 
testing whether not there secure place for 
the kind publication are attempting 
produce. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COTTRELL, 


REPORT THE BULLETIN SERIES 
APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 


Sales the two published bulletins have con- 
tinued during the past year, justifying second 
printing both items. May 31, 1957 the 
bulletin Lloyd Ohlin Sociology and the 
Field Corrections had reached total sale 
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2,509; and that John Clausen Sociology 
and the Field Mental Health had totaled 
2,034. 

After some delay, occasioned his assump- 
tion new duties and responsibilities, Dr. Albert 
Wessen was able resume work the bulletin 
Sociology and the Practice Medicine and 
has now completed draft the manuscript. 
Copies this work will shortly submitted 
the members the advisory committee for 
their criticisms and suggestions. 

accordance with the action the Council 
last year, the Society requested and received 
additional support from the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation undertake three additional bulletins. 
The authors and advisory committees for these 
bulletins have been selected the Council. 
They are: 

Sociology and the Field Social Work 

Author: Henry Meyer 

Advisory committee: 

Evelyn Burns, New York School Social 
Work; Joseph Eaton, School Social Wel- 
fare, University California, A.; David 
French, University Michigan; Ernest Green- 
wood, School Social Welfare, University 
California, Berkeley; Julius Jahn, Community 
Service Society, C.; Leonard Mayo, 
Association for the Aid Crippled Children, 

Sociology and the Field Education 

Author: Orville Brim, Jr. 

Advisory Committee: 

Wilbur Brookover, Michigan State College; 
Charters, Jr., Washington University; 
Stephen Corey, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Nelson Foote, General Electric 
Company; Neal Gross, Graduate School Edu- 
cation, Harvard University; Wilbert Moore, 
Princeton University. 


Military Sociology 

Author: Morris Janowitz 

Advisory committee: 

Hans Speier, Rand Corporation; Samuel Stouf- 
fer, Harvard University; Raymond Bowers, 
United States Air Force; John Riley, 
Rutgers University; Robin Williams, Cornell 
University; Brewster Smith, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Preliminary work these bulletins now 
underway. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD COTTRELL, JR. 


REPORT THE PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The actions this Committee its last 
meeting September 1956 were published 


the December 1956 issue the American 
Sociological Review. further actions have 
been taken the Committee during the past 
year. 

number items will considered the 
next meeting the Committee August 29, 
1957, and the actions and recommendations 
resulting from this meeting will reported 
the membership due time. 

Under instructions from the Council the 
Society, the Chairman conducted negotiations 
secure Editor the American Sociological 
Review succeed Professor Leonard Broom 
whose term Office ends December 31, 1957. 
gratifying indeed report that Professor 
Charles Page Smith College has accepted 
the editorship for three-year term. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COTTRELL, JR. 
Chairman 


REPORT THE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Membership the American Sociological 
Society reached 5,233 May 1957, repre- 
senting increase 279 over the number 
the same date 1956. 


MEMBERSHIP THE AMERICAN 


Type 1957 1956 1955 
Active 2,402 2,079 2,025 
Associate 1,213 1,293 1,211 
Student 1,618 1,582 1,559 
Total 4,954 4,795 


Table shows that gain Active member- 
ship accounted for all the net growth since the 
number full members not this category 
was somewhat fewer than year ago. There 
was increase the number student 
members, but this was more than offset 
loss the number associate members. 

seems unwise attach great significance 
one year, particularly since changes com- 
position category may reflect activity pat- 
terns the Membership Committee the 
Executive Office rather than growth decline 
the populations from which the membership 
drawn. Nevertheless, evident that the 
Society now has significantly greater number 
full-time, professional sociologists than had 
last year. 

Seventy-seven members and representatives 
the Committee recommended persons who 
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joined the Society within the year, their recom- 
mendations accounting for nearly one-quarter 
the total members added. Most the re- 
maining new members were recruited from lists 
faculty members and graduate students fur- 
nished department chairmen and officers 
affiliated and regional Societies. Among 111 
department chairmen, sent lists faculty 
members and graduate students. These lists 
contained names 884 persons who were not 
members this Society, 851 them being 
students. evident that least third 
the graduate students who look forward 
careers this field are not affiliated with the 
Society. Increased efforts recruit them 
early stage graduate training seem indi- 
cated. 

The Committee indebted Marguerite 
Fine, Matilda Riley, and Wellman Warner for 
their efficient services the Executive office. 
Chairman the Committee, wish 
thank all the members who contributed 
the growth the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SLETTO 
Chairman 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE 
TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


While the Committee’s mandate under- 
stood embrace both training and standards 
professional conduct, its active attention during 
the current year has been directed only the 
former. Several suggested lines action, some 
which had been proposed the present 
members’ predecessors during the several years 
the committee’s existence, were discussed 
two rounds correspondence and incidental 
conversations during the winter and spring. 
tangible outcome will session the 1957 
annual meetings the Society, mentioned 
later this report. 

proposal compile from university cat- 
alogues summary existing courses and cur- 
ricular requirements for advanced degrees 
sociology was favored some committee mem- 
bers preliminary step toward evaluation 
present training practices. was also suggested 
that this followed questionnaire survey 
sample recent graduates and heads 
departments, asking their judgment the 
actual training currently offered. The Committee 
has not yet reached consensus any recom- 
mendation for immediate action either 
both these proposals, recognizing that very 
substantial investment would needed 
order significant job. 


alternative was suggested that in- 
stead surveying actual practices good and 
bad, the Committee might undertake identify 
and publicize some the most promising pio- 
neering programs advanced training, especi- 
ally those involving field training research and 
interdisciplinary study. Some committee mem- 
bers, however, questioned the propriety 
singling out particular institutions for com- 
mendation; others raised the point that the 
programs question would undoubtedly 
already well known all alert sociologists, 
arguing that the inadequacies 
tutions’ training cannot ascribed lack 
better models for emulation. 

Still another proposed undertaking would 
the preparation and publication volume 
essays selected leading sociologists 
desirable training standards and practices. 
majority the committee 
respond with enthusiasm for this proposal, 
for which would obviously necessary 
secure special funds. 

Although not leading recommendations for 
immediate action, the foregoing deliberations 
reflect, the writer’s opinion, realistic attitudes 
the part the committee members but 
means lack interest discovering 
appropriate ways which the Society might 
contribute the advancement sociology. 
appropriate role for the Society with respect 
training and professional standards not 
easy define, the present stage develop- 
ment the discipline. The dangers pre- 
mature formalization must weighed against 
the present costs anarchy. one extreme 
stand some who advocate accreditation de- 
partments even licensure 
sociologists; the opposite position epitom- 
ized the ancient definition sociology 
whatever sociologists teach. Neither these 
extremes represented within the present Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee was virtually unanimous 
agreeing that session training should 
regular feature annual meetings the 
Society. Such session scheduled the 
program for Wednesday August 28, 1957 
a.m., the form open meeting the 
Committee which its members will lead dis- 
cussion the question Could Students 
Better Trained Research?” 

The Committee also plans hold closed 
meeting August 27, after which may wish 
submit further suggestions for action 
consideration its successors. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 
Chairman 
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REPORT THE COMMITTEE 
RESEARCH 


Seven the eleven members the Research 
Committee the American Sociological Society 
met Detroit last September, the time. 
the regular Annual Meeting the Society, 
agree the request incoming President 
Robert Merton that such committee remain 
intact during his term office, and plan its 
activity during 1956-57. 

adopted our project (1) the isolation 
and appraisal criteria research reporting, 
(2) the application these criteria selected 
journal articles appearing during calendar 1956, 
and (3) final compilation such criteria, 
appropriately modified through the experience 
gained step (2). Specifically, the program 
outlined that time follows: 


Each member the Committee supply 
the Chairman with list publications that best 
suggest criteria followed reporting re- 
search (or, what amounts the same things, 
criteria which can serve the basis for judging 
the quality extant research reports). “Research” 

From the above lists, eleven all, the 
Chairman prepare master bibliography, 
which return the Committee members. 

Next, each Committee member use this 
master bibliography compile his list research 
reporting criteria, which use evalu- 
ating selected journal articles (see next item). 


The Chairman choose five articles from 


each four sociological journals American 
Sociological Review, American Journal Soci- 
ology, Sociometry, and Social Forces. 
send this list twenty articles, all appearing 
calendar 1956, each member the Committee. 

criteria each these twenty articles and send 
the Chairman one page less critique each 
twenty separate sheets all). Altogether, 
then, when this part the work completed, 
there will the hands the Chairman 220 
critique each the articles. 

The Chairman distribute these 220 
critique sheets the following manner: 
assign two the twenty articles each the 
ten members the Committee, not including 
himself, and will send all critique sheets given 
article the proper person. The Chairman, not 
idle, will choose random least two 
articles work on, for which will provide 
himself with copies the critique sheets. short, 
each Committee member will receive critique 
sheets, each two articles. 

Each Committee member will then assume 
responsibility for pulling together the critiques 
each the two articles assigned him, and 
will send his two composite critiques 
Chairman. 

The Chairman reproduce these composite 
critiques sufficient quantity able 


return each the ten from whom has just 
complete set all twenty composite 
critiques, one for each article. The Chairman 
retain set his own. 

All eleven members the Committee are then 
delve lustily into these twenty composite cri- 
tiques, each arrive his own “final” set 
research reporting criteria. 

10. Finally, these eleven sets criteria are 
pulled together into master set the Com- 
mittee Chairman. Conceivably items will appear 
this list order frequency choice 
Committee members. 


The Committee has not arrived the goal 
set forth step above. Rather, this prog- 
ress report: are various stages step 
May the Chairman, having mind 
that his report was due July wrote all 
members the Committee soliciting sugges- 
tions regarding the nature such report 
and inquiring into their sentiments relative 
continuing (or discontinuing) their task. 
today, the Chairman has received letters from 
all but one whom wrote; this last letter 
probably the mail. This summary 
their feelings: 

Seven (and with the Chairman included, 
eight) feel that the project meaningful albeit 
large, and that they would like have the 
chance finish it. Two these seven, however, 
repeated the opinion they expressed Detroit, 
that the project should trimmed down 
some measure, say, from twenty journal articles 
the criteria application stage the task 
twelve fifteen. The following are quotations 
from the seven letters, one from each: 

think would good idea report 
Matilda that are the middle job 
and need have our term office extended 
another year.” 


would say, for the time being, that would 
personally like have more time work out 
assignment. This has been 
strenuous year for me.” 


feel that have hold worth- 
while enterprise, and I’d like see carried 
through. cannot finish the phase the 
job for which were committed, I’d certainly 
like see proposed that the committee 
reappointed with the same 


situation you describe would probably 
wisest explain that are the mid- 
dle job and ask have our term office 
extended another year. Considering that the 
matter has waited this long, would seem 
best take our time and decent job.” 


“My answers your questions are that 
think that should make some attempt 
finish the job have tackled and would 
very willing have our whole term office 
extended for another year.” 
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“With regard your query, tend favor 
point (extension Committee’s term office 
one year).” 

think your suggestion that ask the 
Society allow the Committee defer its 
report for year 


Two seriously question the advisability 
pursuing the course recommended the above 
seven and raise certain issues which they hold 
fundamental. The following quotations are 
from the letters from these two Committee 


members. 


study this problem cannot carried 
large and unwieldly group—witness our own 
failure get off the ground. might 
good stunt commission small group 
two, three the most, fellows 
evaluation study the kind projected. 
doubt any the Committee feels would 
great loss abolish the research com- 
mittee. entirely negative the idea that 
the present personnel the committee carry 
over.” 

“My suggestion that the committee secure 
the services one more graduate students 
who would complete this project for some 
appropriate credit. else, perhaps some funds 
could found pay for doing the job. 
seems that effort the magnitude 
contemplated the assignment may limit the 
quality the analysis well the number 
responses attempt the job.” 


The Chairman believes that would have 
the full support his committee 
gesting the following: President Robin Williams 
should pass the appropriateness the 
current project activity the Research 
Committee the American Sociological Society, 
and the feasibility attempting carry 
out this fashion. President Williams agrees 
with the majority the Committee members, 
namely, that worthwhile and, with 
real effort, manageable project, may want 
extend the Committee’s term office. this 
case, proposed that, since two members 
the Committee appear want relieved 
their membership and one member has not 
yet been heard from the subject, Professor 
Williams should invite continuation mem- 
bership individually. The makeup the minor- 
ity segment known only the Chairman. 

President Williams feels, the other 
hand, that the project open question 
and/or the Committee has been dilatory 


*This was not suggestion but one sev- 
eral questions raised the Chairman’s letter 
Committee members: “Should make the point 
that are the middle job and need 
have our term office extended another year?” 


its task, may want start afresh. this 
event, Committee members are sure accept 
such decision gracefully. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANZ ADLER 

THEODORE CAPLOW 
ALVIN GOULDNER 
KIMBALL 

Frep STRODTBECK 
SAMUEL STRONG 

ASHLEY WEEKS 
WINCH 
Chairman 


REPORT THE CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE 


During the past year problems policy 
and special cases have been referred the 
Committee for its consideration. Nothing has 
arisen which seemed necessitate the Com- 
mittee’s taking any initiative. have there- 
fore assumed that the Secretary has found 
adequate the criteria for Active membership, 
outlined the Society’s By-Laws and 
the main, the Committee’s position has 
been that flexibility should used the 
application these criteria, and that the 
By-Law criterion “substantial professional 
achievement sociology” defined terms 
major commitment sociological work 
over period years. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ANGELL, 
Chairman 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE 
SOCIAL STATISTICS 


The Committee Social Statistics held 
meeting Detroit September 1956. 

this meeting the Committee considered 
the desirability conducting survey all 
part the membership the Society 
concerning the content the 1960 census, with 
view making recommendations behalf 
the Society the Census Bureau. Such action 
might timely view the fact that basic 
decisions the content and tabulations the 
1960 census would made during 1957. The 
committee had been given discretionary author- 
ity conduct such poll meeting the 
Council the preceding day. 

was decided the Committee 
postpone decision whether not take 


& 
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poll the membership the 1960 census. 
Attention was also called the fact that the 
Population Association America had re- 
ceived substantial grant support the work 
several technical work groups different phases 
the 1960 census. was considered best not 
conduct independent study but await 
the recommendations prepared the PAA. 

When this report was hand, the Commit- 
tee would then consider whether (a) rec- 
ommend endorsement the Population 
Association’s recommendations behalf 
the Sociological Society and/or (b) conduct 
survey the Society’s membership 
questions particularly relevant the interests 
its members. 

Most the members the Committee 
have been active various ways making 
recommendations the Census Bureau dur- 
ing the past year. Unfortunately the recom- 
mendations the PAA have only recently 
become available preliminary form. Conse- 
quently the Committee has not yet taken either 
course action suggested above. 

The problem will further considered 
meeting the Committee scheduled 
held the time the annual meeting 
Washington. 

Kirk 
Chairman 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
STATISTICS 


Following the recommendations last 
years’s committee, this year’s Committee, 
consultation with the presidents the regional 
societies, elected the following auxiliary mem- 
bers: Meyer Nimkoff (Southern Sociological 
Society), Claude Bowman (Eastern Sociological 
Society), Mangus (Ohio Valley Sociolog- 
ical Society), and Calvin Schmid (Pacific Soci- 
ological Society). Nominees from the Midwest 
and Southwestern Sociological Societies were 
unable accept because other commitments 
interests, and hoped that next year’s 
committee will enlist the aid two members 
these societies, thus completing the auxiliary 
ist. 

Dr. Monahan brought two motions before 
the Committee: (1) “That the Committee 
prepare full report the feasibility 1960 
Census test designed test the completeness 
and accuracy registration marriages and 
divorces the registration area states. (Further) 
this report submitted the Council 
well advance the Business Meeting that 
they might reconsider their ‘action’ upon the 


proposal heretofore.” The motion was defeated 
vote. (2) “That the Committee 
prepare resolution directed marriage and 
divorce statistics particular, but worded 
affirm the position the membership the 
American Sociological Society the question 
race-or-color statistical item all broadly 
designed programs. (Further) that such 
resolution submitted the Society for 
ratification its annual business meeting 
Washington, C., mail ballot thereafter 
such seemed desirable.” The motion was 
defeated vote. (See point for the 
Committee’s views the “race color” item.) 

One the recommendations made 
last year’s committee was that “The Society 
should consider providing space the Review 
for one more articles publishing pam- 
phlet, setting forth the issues involved the 
establishment Marriage Registration Area 
and Divorce Registration Area, and the 
sociological benefits derived from nation- 
wide marriage and divorce statistics. Preparation 
the article(s) pamphlet might properly 
function the Committee.” (ASR, Dec., 
1956, 771) The Publications Committee 
reaction was follows: “It was agreed 
express the Committee Marriage and 
Divorce Statistics strong and positive interest 
encouraging them prepare article 
proposed for consideration the Editor 
the Review line with his usual standards, 
for publication some other form which might 
prove feasible without financial commitment 
the Society.” (ASR, Dec., 1956, pp. 762-763). 
With the help the Committee the Chairman 
prepared such paper, and submitting for 
consideration the The paper did not 
meet with the approval Dr. Monahan. 

Another the recommendations last 
year’s committee was that position paper 
prepared, submitted the A.S.S. for 
ratification,” the subject inclusion 
the “race color” item marriage and divorce 
records. Accordingly, this year’s Committee has 
prepared position paper the topic and 
submitting herewith (point 5). might 
pointed out that while the paper has the 
Committee’s unanimous approval, Dr. Monahan 
felt that “It does not far enough.” 
separate letter the Chairman, Dr. Monahan 
writes: strongly favor the purpose 
the ‘Position Paper’ which the sub-committee 
prepared differ with the committee 
the following respect: was quite proper for 
the committee submit resolution the 
type recommended serve working docu- 
ment, revised manner which the 
Council approved. With nothing specific act 
upon, Council may pass over the issue become 
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involved dilatory proposals. member 
the Society intend submit such resolu- 
tion the Business Meeting the 
should like know what transpires (at the 
Council meeting) before put resolution 
before the Society.” 

For some time the belief has been held 
certain quarters that the inclusion the item 
“race color” official record statistical 
registration forms represents type dis- 
crimination, and that the item should elim- 
inated from those forms which now 
appears. There evidence that the pressure 
have this item eliminated has been increasing. 
The Committee Marriage and Divorce 
Statistics does not concur the view that the 
collection statistical data manner 
which enables classification race color 
discriminatory. The Committee holds, rather, 
that there are positive values which result from 
the inclusion the item. For instance, long 
racial discrimination exists, and the 
declared purpose our public policy reduce 
abolish it, the gathering statistical in- 
formation manner which permits the 
classification data race necessary 
governmental activity. The Committee 
the opinion that the item must included for 
various planning programs aimed reducing 
existing inequities, well for other statis- 
tical programs which necessitate refinement 
data basis for intelligent understanding 
and action. Furthermore, the considered 
judgment Committee members that the 
inclusion the “race color” item does not 
offend the vast majority the minority group 
members affected the separate classification 
which the item makes possible. 

line with its thinking the “race color” 
item, the Committee last year, 
majority, voted that state not admitted 
the Marriage and Divorce Registration Area 
unless the item appeared the record form. 
The present Committee agrees that the item 
should included not only the Marriage 
and Divorce forms, but also the reporting 
forms covering wider range data; e.g., birth 
and death statistics, population enumeration, 
court statistics, school census, medical statis- 
tics, and many other areas. 

accordance with the views expressed above, 
the Committee herewith recommends the 
Council that consideration given the 
adoption resolution setting forth the posi- 
tion the American Sociological Society 
this issue, and that the position the 
Society that the inclusion the “race color” 
item official forms necessary component 
such governmental and social programs 


normally yield large-scale statistical 
our thinking that there urgent need for 
official statement the Society’s position 
this fundamental question. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HAROLD CHRISTENSEN 
FRANKLIN EDWARDS 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
MONAHAN 
WHELPTON 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE IMPLICATIONS 
LEGISLATION THAT LICENSES 
CERTIFIES PSY- 
CHOLOGISTS 


Our recommendations are urgent. The move- 
ment certify psychologists legal means has 
great momentum. There reason believe 
that will disappear, leaving things they were 
before. Further, many states, sociologists 
feel the brunt legislation which already 
the statute books. Any implementation must 
swift and continuing. must take place 
the several states while national arrange- 
ments are developed. 

the same time, our recommendations are 
cast general terms. They will have 
adapted local contingencies. important 
that the principles fulfilled. impossible 
forecast the variety ways which they 
may embodied. 


recommended that the Council the 
American Sociological Society establish 
Committee the Legal Status Sociologists. 

This committe would implement several the 
recommendations which follow. would have 
membership twelve fifteen persons order 
permit the formation subcommittees for 
special tasks. The President the Society would 
officio member should the Executive 
Officer. The Committee would estimate its bud- 
getary needs early date and these would 
supplied. necessary, funds for the 
work would furnished means temporary 
increase more than one dollar per member 
the Society’s dues. 

recommended that the Council arrange 
for immediate negotiations with the appropriate 
officers the APA the following ends: that 
the desirable features the MPA bill recom- 
mended for incorporation all legislation, passed 
pending, which designed give legal status 
professional psychologists; and that the 
Council the APA recommend all state 
psychological associations the revision the 
MPA along the lines our original pro- 
posals, 


on, 
for 
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clear that state psychological associations 
may find the APA’s principles conflict with 
the changes deem necessary the MPA 
Therefore the APA would urged clarify those 
principles such ways make those changes 
possible. The APA’s Council would reminded 
the special history and current status social 
psychology interdisciplinary movement. They 
would reminded their own stand favor 
nonrestrictive legislation and that (3) they define 
the common feature such legislation 
taining “the exemption certain groups from 
coverage the law.” Finally, they would 
reminded their own stand professional 
freedom from which quote (4): 

good profession free profession. Any pro- 
fession democratic society, having freely 
accepted its social responsibility, must free 
commit that responsibility ways dictated 
its own best wisdom. good profession 
psychology will remain free forces—from 
within itself from outside—that would limit 
encumber its healthy growth toward greater 
effectiveness fulfilling its function 
society. 


Principle 5.1 

The professional services rendered 
chologists vary greatly their distinctiveness. 
Some are rarely carried out 
others are shared with several other professional 
groups. Public welfare advanced the 
competent performance socially useful serv- 
ices number professions. Psychology 
believes undesirable attempt control the 
practice all psychological functions re- 


stricting them members any single pro- 


fession except insofar can clearly 
demonstrated that such restriction necessary 
for the protection the 


Principle 


autonomous profession, psychology can- 
not accept limitations upon the freedom 
thought and action its members other than 
limitations imposed its social responsibility 
and considerations public welfare. The 
profession must resist moves from any source 
establish nonfunctional restraints the behavior 
psychologists whether the role teacher, 
researcher, administrator, practitioner. 


Principle 6.2 


Psychology profession will resist all 
attempts restrictive legislation which prom- 
ise limit unduly abrogate the psychol- 
pendent professional person. 


Sociologists are asking more than these prin- 
ciples declare the rights responsible 
professionals, 

recommended that the Council inform 
officers all state regional sociological 
societies the ways which the legal status 
their members may jeopardized efforts 


certify psychologists and urge that those officers 
inform themselves, their members, and the Council 
such efforts their states. 

recommended that, necessary, the 
Council provide legal, financial, and advisory 
assistance state regional sociological societies 
working with state psychological associations 
develop suitable legislation. 

recommended that the Council urge the 
officers all state regional sociological socie- 
ties enter into consultation with state psycholog- 
ical associations when the latter begin discuss 
drafting legislation certify license psychol- 
ogists. 

recommended that the Council urge 
the officers and members state regional socio- 
logical societies consider incorporating non- 
profit corporations order facilitate any 
necessary inclusion such bodies their repre- 
sentatives legislative provisions. 

recommended that the Council arrange 
for the establishment special Committees the 
Legal Status Sociologists states where 
lecal sociological societies exist. 

recommended that the Council thank the 
Legislative Research Center the University 
Michigan for its continuing advisory services. 

recommended that the Council dissolve 
the present Committee Implications Legis- 
lation that Licenses Certifies Psychologists. 


Submitted by: 
Amos 
Guy 
Chairman 


REPORT THE REPRESENTATIVE 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The International Sociological Association 
held its Third World Congress Sociology 
Amsterdam from August, 1956. There 
were 524 sociologists present from countries, 
making this the largest international gathering 
sociologists ever held. The general topic 
was: “Problems Social Change the Twen- 
tieth Century.” Special sessions were organized 
the fields economic organization, social 
stratification, the family, and education. addi- 
tion, there were meetings sociological theory 
and research, and the teaching sociology. The 
papers presented were published seven vol- 
umes advance the Congress that 
papers were read, the time being given discus- 
sion. final supplementary volume containing 
summaries the discussions has just been 
published. 

UNESCO, the Netherlands government, the 
city Amsterdam, and the Ford Foundation 
all contributed the success the Congress 
their generosity. The Netherlands Organ- 
izing Committee Dr. den Hollander 
performed its function admirably. The opening 
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session was addressed representatives the 
Netherlands government and the city 
Amsterdam and the Director-General 
UNESCO, Dr. Luther Evans. 

particular interest was the presence for 
the first time numerous sociologists from 
behind the Iron Curtain. There was large 
contingent from the Soviet Union and several 
from Poland and Hungary. was remarked 
with some astonishment Western sociologists 
that the Polish and Hungarian scholars were 
showing marked independence their Russian 
colleagues. The men from the satellites seemed 
much more sympathetic the empirical 
approach Western sociologists. Except for 
demographic and labor force questions, the 
Russians seemed uninterested empirical 
research. Their papers were almost exclusively 
elaborations Marxist theory. must 
recorded, however, that, Round Table 
Conference the Sociological Aspects 
Peaceful Cooperation organized the behest 
UNESCO, the Russians agreed the nature 
the contribution which sociologists might 
make the study peaceful cooperation and 
agreed participate the elaboration 
research project. 

The Americans present were struck the 
widespread interest among younger European 
evident that many would like come this 
country for graduate training techniques 
empirical research. Fellowships are eagerly 
sought. 

One pleasant feature the Congress was 
full-day trip bus and boat two the 
polders the Zuyder Zee, one the process 
being reclaimed, the other already settled with 
new population. Congress participants were able 
appreciate the skill Dutch social planning 
and the same time enjoy friendly cross- 
cultural contacts with one another. 

The Council the ISA took several decisions 
for the future. was agreed that the research 
program the Association the field 
social stratification and mobility should 
continued and should added programs 
the fields industrial sociology and urban- 
rural sociology. Approval was given for the 
negotiate the taking over all 
responsibility for Current Sociology from 
UNESCO. New officers were elected for the 
1956-59 period. Dr. Georges Friedmann 
France succeeded the undersigned president. 
The vice-presidents are Professors Costa Pinto 
Brazil, den Hollander the Netherlands, and 
Ulken Turkey. Your representative remains 
member the Executive Committee. The 
place the 1959 Congress was not determined, 
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but serious consideration being given 
Northern Italy. 

Members the American Sociological Society 
who wish have the the 
Third World Congress Sociology, who wish 
inquire about Current Sociology the 
research programs the ISA, who wish 
put touch with leading sociologists 
other countries should write the Executive 
Secretary the ISA, Mr. Bottomore, 
Skepper House, Endsleigh St., London, 


ANGELL 


REPORT THE REPRESENTA. 
TIVE THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The many activities the Social Science 
Research Council are reported the Annual 
Report the President and also the quarterly 
newsletter, This report can summarize 
only small fraction the total. 

The Council has continued most its 
work through flexible committee 
These committees which are established 
needed and dissolved when their work done, 
draw large number persons the 
various social science fields. new committee 
recently established concerned with employ- 
ment relationships and family. plan 
research family employment patterns 
relation the structure and functioning 
the labor market and the family income and 
expenditure patterns. Another new committee 
committee historical statistics, which 
advise the Bureau the Census pro- 
posed revision their earlier report, Historical 
Statistics. 

The Council has received increased support 
for the research and training fellowships. Forty- 
three grants were recommended for 1957-1958, 
which eight were for post-doctoral and for 
pre-doctoral training. The program for under- 
graduate research stipends comes end with 
the award grants for the first year 
graduate study for the four years 
that program, awards have been made 
210 undergraduates whom received assist- 
ance for the first year graduate study. 

Direct aids research include research fellow- 
ships under which the recipient freed his 
institution for research work during the aca- 
demic year well the summer. Six new 
awards were made for 1957-1958. Eighteen 
faculty research grants and grant-in-aids 
have been made for the next year. Both these 
programs have had some increase financial 


support. 
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Two summer training were held 
1957 under the program—Mathematical 
Training for Social Scientists which dealt with 
applications mathematics social science 
research, the other Mathematics Social 
Science which was designed for college teachers 
mathematics. 

Direct support research also provided 
through the programs number the Coun- 
cil’s committees, including the committees 
National Security Policy research, Political Be- 
havior, Slavic Studies, and Political Theory and 
Legal Philosophy Fellowships. 

number publications have appeared 
during the past year resulting from work carried 
through Council committees. Among these are 
three reports the adjustment foreign 
students the United States which were pre- 
pared under the sponsorship the Committee 
Cross-Cultural Education. Six the Census 
monographs have appeared and six additional 
reports that series are press. 

For many years the Council has had offices 
New York and Washington. The Washington 
office being closed the end July 1957, 
and its staff and activities are being moved the 
office New York. 

Respectfully submitted, 
TAEUBER 


REPORT THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


The past year was turning point the 
development the place the American 
Council Learned Societies terms policy 
formulation, organizational structure and acqui- 
sition resources. The annual meeting the 
A.C.L.S. was held the Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City January 23, and 25, 1957. 
representative the American Sociological 
Society participated. 


REORGANIZATICN THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL LEARNED SOCIETIES: 
Both the policies and the organizational 

structure the A.C.L.S. have been subjected 

extended study the last two years 
independent the Humanities, 
and this has been supplemented the critical 
examinations the Board Directors 
the A.C.L.S. itself. The outgrowth this re- 
appraisal has been series actions embodied 
five year plan. They provide for imme- 
diate change the administrative structure, 
greatly expanded operating resources, and, 


finally, provision for the development more 
realistic and vigorous policy development con- 
cerning the role the A.C.L.S. The highlights 
these changes are follows: 


Adminisrative leadership: 


Mortimer Graves, Executive Director, has 
been granted sabbatical leave the 1957 
annual meeting, with retirement the end 
this year. 

The office Executive Director has been 
replaced that President the A.C.L.S. 
and Frederick Burkhardt, President 
Bennington College, has been elected the 
new executive head the effective 
the date his resignation from Benning- 
ton, July 1957, for period five years. 

The Executive Offices the will 
moved from Washington New York 
City, with provision for maintaining 
branch office Washington. 


Resource expansion and program development. 


interim report new financial re- 
sources was made indicate both direc- 
tions and the vigor program develop- 
ment. “The Ford Foundation 
the $2,600,000 used for 
fellowships, special projects scholarship 
and education, and administrative expenses. 
The Carnegie Corporation New York has 
contributed $500,000, half which 
provide for individual scholars, 
and halt which for the general support 
the Council. Both grants cover five-year 
period, beginning July 1957.” 

Announcement has been made certain 
awards and plans. This includes “an exten- 
sive plan for both fellowships and grants- 
in-aid ranging amounts from $1,000 
$10,000 per year. hoped that the 
assistance approxmiately 100 scholars 
per year. Also ample provision made 
for holding national and international con- 
plinary subjects. And for the first time 
will possible send American represent- 
atives adequate numbers international 
meetings learned societies. Furthermore, 
substantial sum will available for the 
purpose fostering the humanities 
secondary schools.” 


II. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE 


The meeting the Council provided 
opportunity for the delegates 
science, economics, anthropology and sociology 
discuss the role and relationship the 
A.C.L.S. the social sciences. the Council 
meetings, the delegates from the social sciences 
emphasized the issue making clear what serv- 
ices the A.C.L.S. performs and what other bene- 
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fits accrue the societies the social sciences. 
motion was adopted strengthen the working 
relationships between the A.C.L.S. and its con- 
stituent societies, both increasing the flow 
communication and cooperation the 
A.C.L.S the societies, and from the societies 
the A.C.L.S. the light the new devel- 
opments reported above, strong support was 
evidence for the continued active affiliation 
the social science societies with the 

the May meeting the Executive 
Committee the American Sociological Society, 
this important development was discussed and 
two actions taken: 


First, was decided recommend the 
Council that continue our affiliation with the 


Second, was further recommended that the 


Council set committee the ASS. 
deal with our relations with the 
the future, and immediately study the relevant 
areas interest share with other social science 
organizations and the A.C.L.S., for the purpose 
working out more effective program. 


Concerning this action, President Burkhardt 
the A.C.L.S. writes: heartily endorse your 
notion that good deal can and needs 
done produce productive relationship be- 
tween the social sciences and the humanities, 
and the prospect some solid work being done 
this problem most encouraging.” 

Recommendation: Our Society has leader- 
ship role play this development. After 
long period which our relationship the 
A.C.L.S. was merely holding operation, there 
widely distributed and solid interest the 
“Social science aspects” the humanities. 
Robert Angell, our representative the 
Council the last years, points out, should 
first select member our Society specially 
qualified interest and commitment, our 
new representative the Council. should 
then set strong working committee the 
A.S.S. carry out the assignment provided 
for the Executive Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, which assumed our representative 
the Council the A.C.L.S. will the 
chairman. will the task that Committee 
cooperate with the A.C.L.S. giving sub- 
stance solid program development 
reference the social sciences well the 
areas fruitful collaboration between the 
A.C.L.S. and the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN WARNER 
For the Representative 
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REPORT THE REPRESENTA. 
TIVE THE AMERICAN ASSO. 
CIATION FOR THE 
MENT SCIENCE 


Due the wide range activities the 
Association, would seem easier the reader 
present this report selected items under 
set main headings: 

AAAS Committee Activities—The commit- 
tee main interest sociologists that con- 
cerned with the “Social Aspects: Science,” 
which was established interim basis the 
1955 meeting. Its report was presented the 
1956 meeting with recommendation “con- 
tinue the work this committee appointing 
enlarged group for the purpose defining 
the problems, assembling the relevant facts and 
suggesting practical program—to implement 
the objectives the AAAS this regard.” 
This was passed and the enlarged committee will 
include Stuart Rice and Robert Merton 
from the field Sociology. 

Science Teaching—The Association put- 
ting much effort into its program broaden and 
upgrade science and mathematics teaching 
both secondary schools and colleges. Some 
actions this year were: 

Carnegie grant permitted holding 
important conference high school mathe- 
matics teaching which resulted the following 
AAAS action: 


The AAAS endorses and will seek support for 
curricular understanding with the United 
States secondary schools which 
offering the college preparatory 
students training mathematics including 
algebra, trigonometry, and coordinate geometry. 
This training should such nature 
permit high school graduate undertake 
his first course college course analytic 
geometry and calculus described the 
“School and College Study Admission with 
Advanced Study” (Kenyon Plan) the College 
Entrance Examination Board “Advanced Place- 
ment Program.” further recommended that 
this same understanding include the offering 
the course analytic geometry and calculus, 
wherever possible, high schools. The 
Conference also requests that AAAS seek sup- 
port for this understanding other 
national agencies influential scientific edu- 
cation the United States, such the National 
Science Foundation, the National Education 
Association through its departments, the 
Office Education, and the Council Chief 
State School Officers. 


The National Science Foundation con- 
tinuing support the Association’s travelling 
science libraries for small high schools, and some 
300 schools will included next year. 


US UG 


Studies the education teachers 
science and mathematics are being encouraged. 

Plans are underway prepare set 
minute scripts scientific topics given 
over some 500 radio stations. 

And coordinate these and other activities 
the education field the Association has added 
Educational Director its staff. 

Publications—New symposia scheduled 
come out this year are “Alcoholism,” “Atomic 
Energy and and “The Species 
Problem.” recent volume was “Tran- 
quilizing Drugs.” The Association’s two peri- 
odicals Science and Scientific Monthly will 
merged January 1958 under the title, 
Science. 

International Items—The 
adopted resolution support international 
scientific meetings, particularly those 
interdisciplinary character topics major 
American interest. The Association also coop- 
erated with the National Academy Sciences 
helping place refugee Hungarian scientists 
suitable positions the United States. 

Membership—The Association has 48,000 
members compared with approximately 4,000 
the turn the century. these 48,000 only 
are classified science.” Looking 
the figures another way, about the 
membership all professional scientific socie- 

ties are members the AAAS, the range run- 
ning from Chemistry (15%), Biology (14%), 
Psychology (13%), Engineering (1%), 


Dentistry (1%), and Social Science (0.5%). 


There are 135 active members the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society who are also active 
members the AAAS. This represents only 
0.7% our active members, but some 16% 
the members Section (Economic and 
Social Sciences). Some Sociologists are 
listed fellows the Association. 

Dues—The dues the Association were 
raised $8.50. The undersigned voted against 
this increase the grounds that was sure 
curtail social science membership. might 
interest, however, note that the AAAS 
budget for 1957 close $800,000. 

Stuart Rice was elected 
Chairman Section for 1957, and such 
Vice President the Association. Dr. Luther 
Gulick was elected member-at-large. Dr. Don- 
ald Ray continues Secretary. 

Next Meeting—The 124th meeting 
AAAS will held the Murat Temple, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 26-31, 1957. 

Recommendations—None. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RAYMOND 
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REPORT THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE THE AMERICAN COR- 
RECTIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The 87th year the American Correctional 
Association showed the continuation the 
trends which were pointed out the reports 
this representative for the past three years. 
Since the membership the Association, its 
year-round activities and its annual congresses 
represent more than those other organizations 
the Nation’s thinking and acting with reference 
the crime problem, developments within the 
Association have special significance. 

Perhaps one the most important these 
developments the continued trend for the 
Association grow away from being pre- 
dominantly institutional treatment 
organization, toward all-encompassing cor- 
rectional association which has its raison 
the entire field correctional activities, 
pre-mural, intra-mural and post-mural, 
were. pointed out earlier report, this 
was symbolically expressed the change 
the Association’s name from Prison Association 
Correctional Association two years ago. This 
broadening the scope interests and activi- 
ties reflected the composition the Associa- 
tion’s membership, the content the papers 
presented the annual congresses, the activ- 
ities the affiliated organizations and the 
relationships with other independent organiza- 
tions the general area criminology. Both 
the 86th annual congress Los Angeles the 
fall 1956 and the Mid-Winter meeting the 
Board Directors the Association Feb- 
ruary 1957, also the activities throughout the 
year, testify that the membership has greatly 
expanded, especially through the advent 
personnel engaged non-institutional treatment 
that the programs the Congress 
and the content the Proceedings have ex- 
panded areas other than prisons; that the 
affiliated organizations, which many instances 

represent broader than strictly institutional 
interests, have become more active; and that 
the participation other major organizations 
the Congress, such the American Probation 
and Parole Association, has become more in- 
tensive. The topics the sessions devoted 
statistics the annual congress 1956 and 
scheduled for 1957 may well serve example 
this development. 1956 the subject was 
primarily institutional statistics 
institution, for the state, and for the nation, 
although the title correctional statistics was 
used part. the projected meeting 1957, 
the over-all topic correctional statistics 
explicitly subdivided into five areas: police, 
court, probation, institutional, 
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statistics. Thus the interest the Association 
the entire field law enforcement and cor- 
rections once more openly acknowledged. 

Another trend, viz. that toward greater pro- 
fessionalization the correctional personnel 
and the membership the Association was 
also quite obvious during the past year. The 
number persons with educational rather 
than custodial political background 
tangibly the increase. Although this may 
merely impressionistic observation, the Los 
Angeles congress seemed teeming more 
than ever before with the graduates various 
criminological and correctional curricula, per- 
sons with medical, psychiatric, psychological 
sociological background and the graduates 
colleges education social work schools. 
The great emphasis pre-service and in-service 
training programs brings out further the in- 
creased professional character the Association 
and the membership represents. 

Still another trend the ever-increasing 
interest research. Not only the programs 
the Congress which are arranged the Asso- 
ciation’s Research and Planning Committee, 
but also many other programs contain reports 
bona fide research projects, conducted 
competent researchers. should noted that 
the budget the Association, adopted 
the past Mid-Winter Meeting the Board 
Directors, contains provision for the first 
time for full-time staff research person who 
responsible for maintaing nation-wide 
clearing house for correctional research and 
various ways stimulating research the area 
corrections. step the same direction 
another new development planned for the 87th 
Annual Congress, namely, again for the first 
time, one entire day devoted work- 
shops, one which will be, e.g., workshop 
correctional statistics. The approval 
new affiliated organization, i.e., the Society 
Correctional Psychologists, further 
indication the same trends. 

The representative the American Socio- 
logical Society the American Correctional 
Association participated both the 
Annual Congress Correction Los Angeles 
and the Mid-Winter meeting the Board 
Directors New York. was reelected 
chairman the Association’s Committee 
Research and Planning and that capacity 
again responsible for several sessions and 
workshop the 87th Annual Congress 
Chicago this fall. 

the last year’s report the study the 
annual volumes published the American 
Correctional Association, which the pro- 
ceedings the Association’s congresses have 


been reported for the years its existence 
and for which study 
received grant from the New York Founda- 
tion through the Association, 
This year additional grant from the Gen. 
eral Research Board the University 
Maryland was received further support the 
study. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Peter 


REPORT THE REPRESENTA. 
TIVES THE JOINT COM. 
MITTEE PUBLIC HEALTH 

AND THE BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 


This hoc committee, consisting three 
representatives each from the American Public 
Health Association, the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, the American Psychological 
Association, and the American Sociological 
Society, held single meeting during the past 
year—on October 25. Discussion activities 
previously proposed Committee members 
desirable for the Committee undertake 
led review the charge the Committee. 
was noted that many the activities proposed 
appropriate the development more 
effective working relationships 
lic health and the behavioral sciences would 
unrealistic undertakings for hoc group. 
The Committee has been without funds secre- 
tarial staff and has lacked stable base from 
which attempt secure funds undertake 
specific projects. The members the Com- 
mittee were agreement that establishment 
stable committee with secretarial staff and 
the authority undertake projects pre- 
requisite achievement the objectives 
sought. The Committee therefore adopted 
principle the following recommendation, 
submitted the governing bodies the sev- 
eral societies represented. 


recommended that the American Public 
Health Association establish Committee 
Public Health and the Behavioral Sciences 
within the administrative structure the APHA, 
such committee housed and supported 
the American Public Health Association 
accord with existing APHA policies. 

Formal relations with other associations could 
then retained requesting the officers the 
present participating associations appoint rep- 
resentatives participating members the 
committee. Such members would maintain liaison 
with the executive boards their respective 
associations.” 


The Committee’s co-chairmen, Drs. George 
Rosen and Andie Knutson, have submitted 
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the Executive Board the American Public 
Health Association the above recommendation, 
along with report the hoc Committee’s 
activities and the following statement regarding 
the purpose the proposed APHA committee. 


“The purpose the proposed APHA Com- 
mittee Public Health and the Behavioral 
Sciences would follows: 

make available existing knowledge 
behavioral science research findings public 
health people through meaningful translation and 
make available knowledge public health 
trends, problems, and possibilities the be- 
havioral science group. addition developing 
interdisciplinary channel communication, 
this would include encouraging and gaining 
support for means whereby behavioral scientists 
would have opportunities gain further educa- 
tion and training public health 
health people would have opportunities for 
education and experience the 
sciences. 

delineate joint research possibilities, and 
stimulate, obtain support for, and provide 
continuing stimulation and support for inter- 
disciplinary projects the public health con- 
tent area.” 


The Executive Board the APHA has 
accepted principle the recommendation sub- 
mitted and has agreed seek the means 
carrying them out. The APHA now 
process reorganizing its committee struc- 
ture, however, that definite actions cannot 


anticipated until the general organizational 


framework has been agreed upon. 

There was brief discussion the book 
social science and public health which had been 
the participating associations. was agreed 
that more precise recommendation would have 
formulated basis for action. Achieve- 
ment such recommendation may antici- 
pated for the fall 1957, having been delayed 
Dr. Knutson’s shift from the East Coast 
the West Coast. 

Also discussed were the desirability for news 
letter for behavioral scientists working the 
health area, the Health Information Founda- 
tion’s survey medical sociologists public 
health, and the need for any 
committee’s having more adequate picture 
the structure and activities each the 
three behavioral science associations 
are related public health. 

The three sociological representatives the 
hoc Committee are agreed that the proposal 
establish standing committee within the 
organizational structure the American Public 
Health Association desirable step toward 
achieving the purposes which the hoc Com- 
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mittee was originally asked explore. They feel, 
also, that recent developments the field 
medical sociology, including the involvement 
sociologists public health and mental health 
programs, merit consideration the Council 
appropriate means encouraging and guid- 
ing such development best serve the 
interests the profession sociology. 
believe that the organizational splintering 
sociologists interested particular specialties 
would undesirable development. Such 
splintering anticipated unless the 
larger Society can help further the pursuit 
sociological objectives within various major 
fields specialization. feel that this 
matter which the Council will want discuss 
broad context, since implications obviously 
beyond the area medical sociology. 

this time, the only action requested 
the Council the Society’s representatives 
that the Council approve principle the rec- 
ommendation establish committee public 
health and the behavioral sciences within the 
administrative structure the APHA, 
which the Sociological Society would appoint 
one more representatives 
members. Final approval would, course, 
contingent upon the nature the action taken 
the Executive Board the American Public 
Health Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLAUSEN 
STRAUS 
BERNARD KUTNER 


REPORT THE LIAISON 
SENTATIVE THE AMERICAN 
BAR FOUNDATION 


have had further contact since the 
initial one and understanding that the 
project may terminated. any event, the 
committee has not been informed with refer- 
ence further developments and thus 
position report this time. 

Sincerely yours, 


REPORT THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE THE DEWEY DECIMAL 
SYSTEM 


have report make this year, the 
Dewey Classification Section the Library has 
not requested any assistance. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SMITH 
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LIAISON REPORT THE 
CAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
THE NATIONAL 
CIATION SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


Background. The National Association 
Social Workers came into being 1955. Dur- 
ing the preceding forty years social workers had 
proliferated seven professional organizations 
around general and specialized interests. These 
were, the chronology their formation, the 
American Association Medical Social Work- 
ers, the National Association School Social 
Workers, the American Association Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers, the American Associa- 
tion Social Workers, the American Associa- 
tion Group Workers, the Social Work 
Research Group, and the Association for the 
Study Community Organization. The result 
was: multiple membership with its drain 
members’ funds and time; duplication effort 
social action and public interpretation; and, 
the absence single identification vital for 
professionalization. Reaction produced move 
toward some sort coordination. Negotiations 
toward this end among the seven associations 
began 1949 and continued for six years, 
during which several alternative plans, includ- 
ing federation and integration, were widely de- 
bated. Integration won out, and 1955 the 
predecessor organizations were dissolved, and 
the new organization succeded them. The proc- 
ess whereby this was achieved—the pushes com- 
pelling and pulls resisting unification—furnishes 
case study for the sociologist specializing 
the occupations and professions. 

Organization. The seven predecessor organi- 
zations had differed their admission require- 
ments, and their members therefore had 
blanketed into the new N.A.S.W. Henceforth 
the basic requirement degree from 
accredited school social work. Present mem- 
bership N.A.S.W. comprises approximately 
20,000, who belong 144 local chapters. Struc- 
turally the new organization consists five 
permanent sections: Group Work, Medical So- 
cial Work, Psychiatric Social Work, School 
Social Work, and Social Work Research. Each 
section has its own membership requirements 
beyond the basic ones. The sections operate 
nationally advance the interests their 
specialties; they exist the local level only 
where the sizes their membership warrant. 

Officers the N.A.S.W., elected for two 
year terms, are: the President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary, and the five Section Chair- 
man. Dr. Nathan Cohen, Prefessor the 
New York School Social Work, Columbia 
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University, was the first president. has just 
been succeeded John McDowell, Execu- 
tive Director, National Foundation Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers. Assisting the 
officers policy determination seventeen- 
member National Board elected regional 
basis. The work the N.A.S.W. performed 
salaried staff consisting Executive 
Secretary, Associate Secretary, and num- 
ber Assistant Secretaries. The Executive 
Secretary Joseph Anderson with adminis- 
trative offices Madison Avenue, New York. 
The 1957 operating budget the N.A.S.W. 
approximately half-million dollars, which 
about ninety per cent derived from member- 
ship dues. 

Publications. The N.A.S.W. issues two publi- 
cations. Social Work, quarterly appearing 
January, April, July, and October, the pro- 
fessional journal, and the successor the 
journals previously published the predeces- 
sor organizations. Resembling format the 
American Sociological Review, and averaging 
115-130 pages per issue, Social Work carries 
articles social work practice and welfare 
policy, technical reports, editorial opinions, book 
reports, and appropriate advertisements. num- 
ber its contributors have been sociologists 
(viz., Edgar Borgatta, Isidor Chein, Joseph 
Eaton, Morris Janowitz, Henry Meyer, Marvin 
Sussman, and Clark Tibbits). Then there 
the News, newsletter which keeps 
the N.A.S.W. membership informed about or- 
ganizational and program developments, and 
resembles the News and Announcements section 
paper, averages 25-30 pages, and appears quar- 
terly February, May, August, and November. 

Liaison. The N.A.S.W. eager establish 
close relationships with workers the social 
sciences, whence social work practice derives 
much its basic knowledge. This aim has been 
presidential papers, editorial com- 
ments, and journal articles. Last year the Re- 
search Section the N.A.S.W. approached our 
Society proposing liaison between the two 
organizations, thereby providing means for 
coordinating activities mutual interest when- 
ever such coordination might indicated. Dr. 
Herbert Blumer, then the President the 
Society, responded favorably the proposal, 
and the undersigned was selected both or- 
ganizations serve the liaison. the 
latter capacity that the undersigned submits the 
above report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ERNEST GREENWOOD 
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REPORT THE COMMITTEE 
RELATIONS WITH SOCIOLOGISTS 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The work the 1956-57 Committee was 
concerned with exploratory efforts conceive 
ways through which the Society might promote 
better relations with foreign sociologists. 
the basis suggestions submitted various 
Committee members set eight proposals 
were circulated among the fourteen members 
the Committee. Judgments were secured 
from eleven the members. statement 
the proposals and evaluative summary, pre- 
pared the Chairman, the judgments sub- 
mitted the members given below. 
clear that further study the proposals 
required before definitive recommendations 
would order. Hence, the Committee has 
only single the present 
report transmitted the 1957-58 Committee 
for further inquiry and action. 


(1) Preparation roster foreign socio- 
logists. 

All the eleven responding members agreed 
that such roster would value. Its uses 
might many. would convey picture 
the extent sociological interest abroad that 
few members our Society possess. could 
helpful Americaa sociologists planning 
visits abroad. could aid American 
sociologists seeking information through cor- 
respondence. might have subsidiary value 
members our Society interested possible 
exchange relations. 

full roster currently available. The 
Chairman was able secure through the co- 
operation UNESCO international roster 
some several hundred sociologists prepared 
UNESCO 1955. Through the kindness 
the Social Science Division UNESCO this 
was supplemented 180 photo copies ques- 
tionnaires filled out sociologists from all 
parts the world (other than the United 
States). These materials constitute the best 
known compilation, yet they are inadequate. 
They not include the names many foreign 
sociologists, frequently not indicate the 
official positions many the individuals 
listed and, above all, fail often identify the 
areas sociological interest competence 
individuals. 

While the preparation reasonably com- 
plete and serviceable roster foreign socio- 
logists would involve fair amount work, 
the task does not appear formidable. start 
could made with the UNESCO materials. 
The officials known sociological societies 
(many are listed the Annual Report the 
International Sociological Association for 1956) 


could requested submit lists their 
members, with description the interests 
and affiliations the members. Such materials 
could supplemented the lists members 
international societies with specialized socio- 
logical interests—such the newly established 
International Society for the Study Race 
Relations. 

Should roster prepared seems evident 
that the finances the American Sociological 
Society would not allow for its printing. How- 
ever, its preparation mimeographed form 
seems feasible. could made available 
interested members the Society small 
fee (25 cents); the sums thus secured 
would probably cover the larger part the 
cost materials and clerical work. 


(2) Notice prospective visits foreign 
sociologists the United States. 

has been suggested that advance knowledge 
the intended visit foreign sociologists 
the United States and their itinerary might 
helpful some the members our 
Society and might enable fuller extension 
courtesy and aid such visitors. The majority 
the members our Committee believe that 
the provision such information would 
worth-while. The devising means whereby 
knowledge intended visits might secured 
can probably made; suggested that 
officials foreign sociological societies might 
asked transmit our Executive Office 
information prospective trips any their 


the United States. This information, 


secured time, could published the 
News section the Review. 


(3) Knowledge foreign sociologists available 
for visiting academic appointments the United 
States exchange outright basis. 

The members our Committee are lukewarm 
the advisability having our Society under- 
take provide this facility. Many the mem- 
bers fear that many foreign sociologists might 
wish indicate their availability, with the 
possibility disappointment and even bitterness 
failing considered for any the 
limited number opportunities. The consensus 
this time give any serious consideration 
this proposal. 


(4) Participation foreign sociologists the 
annual meetings the American Sociological 
Society. 

Two proposals have been advanced. One 
that open section meeting set the annual 
meeting the Society for the presentation 
papers foreign sociologists who attend the 
meeting and who might wish present paper. 
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majority our Committee believe that this 
proposal has merit and that should studied 
further. 

The second suggestion that foreign socio- 
logists invited submit papers (in English) 
for our annual meetings irrespective their 
ability attend the meetings. The prepon- 
derant majority our Committee deemed this 
proposal without merit. 


(5) Request for Foundation support allow 
annual meeting the Society. 

The consensus our Committee that 
serious consideration should given this pro- 
posal. Several members who met and observed 
the Russian delegates the Third World Con- 
gress Sociologists Amsterdam (1956) had 
strong doubts concerning the values the 
suggested arrangement. The preponderant ma- 
jority our Committee believed that the 
likely advantages would too meager 
warrant the effort. 


(6) Provision special Category mem- 
bership the American Sociological Society 
for limited number foreign sociologists. 

majority members our Committee 
believed there was merit according some 
form special recognition our Society 
select number foreign sociologists. How- 
ever, several our members urged great 
caution and care such undertaking be- 
cause danger arousing strong feelings 
invidious distinction. The Committee felt 
generally that would inadvisable this 
time use category honorary membership; 
was believed most that class “corres- 
ponding members” would more suitable. 
Even this latter case, however, few mem- 
bers pointed out the unfortunate consequences 
that would follow from choosing person, how- 
ever prominent, who was recognized his 
colleagues his country not being genuinely 
dedicated the promotion sociology. 
evident that the new Committee should inves- 
tigate the proposal carefully before submitting 
specific recommendation the Society. 


(7) Facilitation 

Three proposals were advanced further 
through publication greater knowledge 
sociological research and thought different 
countries. 

The first these was that our Society should 
seek provide through our Journals periodic 
summaries and interpretative reports research 
given fields. was believed few 
our members that such reports would 
genuine value foreign sociologists who other- 
wise might have inadequate distorted ideas 


what was being done American sociolo- 
gists. The majority our members doubted the 
need advisability such undertaking, 
was pointed out that this service now 
being given the “research trend” reports 
Current Sociology. 

second suggestion was that selected foreign 
sociologists should invited prepare periodic 
summaries sociological research their re- 
spective countries for publication our Jour- 
nals. While our Committee showed greater 
sympathy for this proposal, the consensus was 
that the limitations publishing space made 
inadvisable undertake this time any 
systematic effort provide for such publication, 
was generally felt that interested American 
sociologists would able follow sociological 
research given countries through the publica- 
tions such countries. 

The third suggestion was that arrangements 
should made for the translation and publica- 
tion our Journals the more important 
sociological articles being written 
languages. Again, while our Committee mem- 
bers were sympathetic this proposal, the 
majority felt not practical the present 
time. Our Society already experiencing great 
pressure its publication space and publication 
costs and could not easily assume the extra 
charges and burden which the adoption the 
proposal would entail. 


(8) Stimulation foreign universities the 
“Fulbright Area” request the appointment 
American sociologists. 

The majority our Committee felt that 
would inappropriate for our Society any 
its official units undertake efforts this 
direction. Such efforts might construed, not 
incorrectly, unwarranted intrusion the 
affairs foreign area. The consensus the 
Committee was that efforts along this line, 
undertaken, should individual sociologists 
through their channels personal contact. 

Since, previously stated, even the more 
promising the above proposals have not been 
studied sufficiently thought through, the pre- 
sent report our Committee should trans- 
mitted the 1957-58 Committee for further 
study. obvious that the suggestions em- 
bodied the above proposals represent mere 
initial probing into possible ways improving 
relations between American and foreign sociolo- 
gists. Undoubtedly the years ahead, there will 
increasing challenge and opportunity for our 
Society enter into and promote the advance- 
ment our discipline international front. 
Thus, there real need and occasion for its 
Committee Relations with Sociologists 


Other Countries contribute workable pro- 
posals this end. 

closing this report, mention may made 
few minor matters. behalf the 
American Sociological Society, Professor Ray 
Baber presented official greetings the 
Japan Sociological Society which, the chairman 
our committee was informed, were received 
with warm appreciation. The Chairman, acting 
behalf the Committee, transmitted 
message greeting Professor Leopold Von 
Wiese the University Cologne official 
celebration his eightieth birthday. 


Respectfully submitted 
behalf the Committee 
Relations with Sociologists 
Other Countries 
HERBERT BLUMER, 
Chairman 


REPORT THE LIAISON 
MITTEE SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION 


The past year has been essentially period 
reorganizing the Committee for new and 
broader functions. Following its change from the 
Committee for Liaison with the National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies the Liaison Committee 
Sociology Education, the Committee 
recommended expansion size include per- 
sons from the various regional areas the 
Society. The Executive Committee was author- 
ized name additional members recom- 
mendation the Chairman. The representatives 
the regional societies the Council were 
consulted and their suggestions followed when- 
ever possible. 

This expanded committee has been appointed 
during the past few months and will meet for 
the first time August 27, 1957. The Chairman 
therefore recommends that the present member- 
ship continued for least two-year period, 
with appropriate replacements and changes 
Chairmanship desired, that the work the 
Committee may have measure continuity. 

The relationship with the National Council 
for Social Studies has continued. The Chairman 
also serves member that organization’s 
committee Relations with the Learned 
Societies. This Committee has also cooperated 
the planning joint sociology meetings 
the National Council Social Studies meetings. 

Members the Liaison Committee have 
offered cooperation agencies concerned with 
requirements for teacher certification two 
states during the past year. These offers have 
been favorably received. 

The Chairman the Committee has con- 
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sulted with and attended the meetings the 
Educational Sociology section the National 
Conference College Teachers Education 
during the past two years. 

This report only that the Committee 
Chairman and other members should 
considered responsible for the past year’s activ- 
ity lack thereof. the Chairman’s hope 
that the Committee now ready assume 
the function for which was created. 
therefore recommends the continuation the 
Committee the basis indicated above. 
further report will made after the August 
and 28th meetings. 

WILBUR BROOKOVER, 
Chairman 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE 
THE CARNEGIE TRAVEL GRANT 


Background 


May 16, 1957, the Board Trustees 
the Carnegie Corporation New York awarded 
$9,000 the American Sociological Society 
“for travel expenses delegates international 
meetings.” The Corporation indicated that this 
grant “is expended over period ap- 
proximately three years,” but payment was made 
full “in order provide flexibility alloca- 
tions from year year.” 

President Merton has requested the Hoc 
Committee Foreign Travel Grants prepare 
for the Council detailed recommendations re- 
garding the administration these funds 
order that the Council may duly authorize ex- 
penditure this grant accordance with ap- 
proved procedures and principles. 


Limitations Grant 


Your Committee directs the attention the 
Council the fact that this grant part 
broader program the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York promote and stimulate 
attendance American Social Scientists sig- 
nificant international scientific meetings. This 
program includes major grant the Social 
Science Research Council for general support 
travel international social science con- 
gresses and meetings and supplementary grants 
each the professional societies comprising 
the SSRC for support travel delegates 
international social science meetings. Your 
Committee, therefore, recommends that, the 
spirit the overall program the Carnegie 
Corporation, the grant the American Socio- 
logical Society expended solely for support 
travel official delegates international 
meetings, congresses and symposia. Other mem- 
bers the Society would eligible apply 
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the Social Science Research Council for travel 
support. have been advised that the SSRC 
Committee International Conference Travel 
Grants has established some ground rules for 
the administration its international confer- 
ence travel grants and that these procedures will 
reported the September issue 

order insure maximum benefit Ameri- 
can sociologists and other social scientists, 
recommended that the American Sociological 
Society grant administered close coordi- 
nation and cooperation with the SSRC. The 
following specific suggestions reflect informa- 
tion made available the Committee the 
staff the SSRC. 


Administration Grant 


Conferences for which travel grants will 
awarded. 

For purposes this program, eligible in- 
ternational conference may defined one: 
(a) held foreign country, other than Canada 
Mexico; (b) sponsored international 
body sponsored national association 
foreign country (not Canada Mexico) with 
participation invited from scholars several 
nations; and (c) which the American Socio- 
logical Society authorized accepts in- 
vitation send official delegates. 


Amount and terms grants. 

Each grant will the equivalent the low- 
est (tourist excursion) round trip air fare 
between point origin and place meeting, 
reduced the amount travel assistance re- 
ceived the grantee from other sources. 
Grantees will free, course, use other 
than air travel and stay longer abroad; but 
the American Sociological Society grant will 
represent approximately the cost the lowest- 
rate ticket available for the actual period the 
conference. 

allowance for living expenses will 
granted. 

Sociologists designated delegates the 
American Sociological Society would re- 
quested not apply for SSRC grant long 
the A.S.S. has sufficient funds cover their 
travel support the level here indicated. 


Priorities 

First priority should given delegates 
international congresses sponsored interna- 
tional associations with which the American 
Sociological Society has official connections and 
which authorized send delegates, e.g. 
the International Sociological Association. 

Alternate delegates such congresses should 
receive equal priority the case declination 
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the grant the regular delegates. 

Second priority should given delegates 
officially appointed the President the 
American Sociological Society upon acceptance 
the Executive Committee the Society 
international meeting. 

Acceptance such invitations the 
ecutive Committee should made with the 
understanding that obligation may in- 
volved use the Society’s travel funds. 

Third priority should given the follow- 
ing officers the American Sociological Soci- 
ety they are invited participate officio 
duly recognized international sociological 
congress meeting: President, President-Elect, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Editor the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, Editor Sociometry, 
the priority order listed. 

Lowest priority should given members 
the American Sociological Society who wish 
travel abroad official capacity par- 
ticipate the organizational and other business 
and administrative activities international 
sociological bodies. 


Administration 


The grant should administered the Ex- 
ecutive Officer the Society, under the general 
guidance Committee three appointed 
the President. 

The expenses this Committee, the cost 
the time the Executive Officer devoted 
this activity, and other administrative costs in- 
volved this activity should charged the 
grant account. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANGELL, 
Farts, 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


The following appointments hoc com- 
mittees have been made President Williams 
the instruction the Council: 


Selection Committee Awards: Stuart Queen, 
William Sewell. 

Liaison Committee Sociology Education: 
Wilbur Chairman; Harrington 
Brearley, Robert Bullock, Theodore Caplow, 
Charters, Jr., Lloyd Cook, Jack DeLora, 
Epley, Jacob Getzels, Earl Johnson, 
John Kinneman, Jay Korson, Otto 
Larsen, Carr Lavell, Alfred Lee, Ward 
Mason, Carson McGuire, Paul Meadows, George 
Sabagh, Seward Salisbury, Stanley, 
Sheldon Stryker, Bonita Valien, Sloan Wayland, 
Stanley Wronski, Leslie Zeleny. 
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Committee Relations with Sociologists Other 
Countries: Arnold Rose, Chairman; Robert 
Angell, Howard Becker, Jessie Bernard, Her- 
bert Blumer, Theodore Caplow, Warren 
Dunham, Thomas Eliot, Mabel Elliott, Arthur 
Hillman, Talcott Parsons, Bryce Ryan, Lynn 
Smith, Irene Taeuber, Kurt Wolff, Donald 
Young. 

Committee Administer the Carnegie Travel 
Grant: Vincent Whitney, Chairman; Robert 
Angell, Stuart Queen. 

Committee Social Statistics: Dudley Kirk, 
Chairman; Donald Bogue, Hope Eldridge, 
Philip Hauser, Jaffe, Daniel Price, Stuart 
Rice. 

Committee Marriage and Divorce Statistics: 
William Kephart, Chairman; Charles Bower- 
man, Claude Bowman, Franklin. Edwards, 
Reuben Hill, Clifford Kirkpatrick, Judson 
Landis, Mangus, Meyer Nimkoff, Calvin 
Schmid, William Sewell, John Sirjamaki. 

Committee Implications Legislation that 
Licenses Certifies Psychologists: Amos Haw- 
ley, Chairman; Edgar Borgatta, Philip Hauser, 
Alex Inkeles, Saul Mendlovitz, Gideon Sjoberg, 
Guy Swanson, Ralph Turner. 

Representative the Joint Committee Public 
Health and the Behavioral Sciences: John 
Clausen; Robert Straus, Alternate. 

Representative Council Census Users: Dud- 
ley Kirk. 


The composition other committees ap- 


pointed President Williams follows: 


Membership Committee: Raymond Sletto, 
Chairman. 

Committee Research: William Noland, 
Chairman; Franz Adler, Paul Campisi, Theo- 
dore Caplow, Otis Duncan, Alvin Gouldner, 
Solon Kimball, Fred Strodtbeck, Samuel Strong, 
Ashley Weeks, Robert Winch. 

Advisory Committee the President: Donald 
Young, Chairman; Harry Alpert, Robert Faris, 
Amos Hawley, Wilbert Moore. 


Chairmen other committees thus far ap- 


pointed President Williams requested 


the Council are follows: 


Committee Budget and Investment: Harry 
Alpert. 

Committee Classification: Maurice Davie. 

Committee Training and Professional Stand- 
ards: Elbridge Sibley. 

Committee Publications: Leonard Cot- 
trell, Jr. 


The following Editorial Consultants have been 
appointed the Editor Sociometry: Peter 
Blau, Roger, Brown, Sanford Dorn- 
busch, Erving Goffman, Duncan MacRae, Jr., 
James March, Theodore Sarbin, William 
Scott. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANDREW HENRY 
1921-1957 


Andrew Henry died complications 
resulting from meningitis illness July 28, 
1957. With his death, sociology lost one 
its most devoted and productive young 
research scholars. Only very few his 
age mates perhaps had attained the level 
scholarly achievement had the time 
his death. 

Andrew Henry was born December 21, 
1921 Slurry, Transvall, Union South 
Africa, where his father was engineer. 
His elementary schooling was gained 
number foreign countries, including 
extended period Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
began his college studies Ohio State 
University where received the 
degree 1942. entered the University 
Chicago 1947 for graduate study 
economics and sociology receiving the M.A. 
degree 1949 and the Ph.D. 1950. 
1950-51 was post-doctoral fellow the 
Social Science Research Council Harvard 
University. And, the time his death 
held faculty research fellowship with the 
Council. Following his post-doctoral fellow- 
ship period, Henry remained Harvard 
where was associated with Sammuel 
Stouffer the Laboratory Social Rela- 
tions. also was lecturer the Depart- 
ment Social Relations. 1955, joined 
the staff the department Sociology and 
Anthropology Vanderbilt University 
Associate Professor Sociology, the 
position held the time his death. 

His research interests were the field 
social psychology and the methodology 
social research. had published some 
twenty research articles and was co-author 
with James Short Suicide and Homicide: 
Some Economic, Sociological and Psycho- 
logical Aspects the Direction the Ex- 
pression Aggression (1954). manuscript 
Family Structure end the Expression 


Aggression was rough draft, and was 
engaged large scale research project 
the same area, under research grant from 
the National Institutes Health. 

Andrew Henry had distingushed military 
career first lieutenant the Army 
during World War IT. served infan- 
try officer from 1942-1946. His overseas 
service was the Italian campaign where 
had exceptionally distinguished mili- 
try record. While never spoke 
friends colleagues, his military decorations 
included the silver star and the Purple Heart 
with three oak leaf clusters. 

Though served teacher graduate 
students only comparatively short time, 
was held high esteem among those 
his classes associated with him 
His commitment research was strongly 
impressed upon all who came into contact 
with him. The deep commitment research 
sociology, the ingenuity brought the 
design research problems, his talents 
teacher and the warmth his personality 
will greatly missed those who were 
fortunate enough have known him 
student colleague. 

ALBERT JR. 

Vanderbilt University 


PHILIP SMITH 
1901-1957 


July 1957, following several weeks 
hospitalization, Philip Mason Smith, Pro- 
fessor Sociology Central Michigan 
College, died cancer. 

Dr. Smith was born Eastport, Maine, 
February 25, 1901. received the 
Bachelor Science degree from Temple 
University (1924), the Bachelor Theology 
degree from Princeton Theological Seminary 
(1928), and both the Master Education 
(1938) and the Ph.D. Sociology (1942) 
from the University Pittsburgh. 

Interspersed his academic study, were 
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sitions Social Worker Philadelphia 
(1922-28), Pastor Ohio and Pennsylvania 
(1928-40), and Professor Sociology 
Greenville College (1941-1943). More re- 
cently, Dr. Smith had been Assistant 
Professor Whitman College (1943-45); 
Bennett Memorial Professor Sociology, 
Head the Department Social Sciences, 
and Acting Dean Men Union College 
and Professor the Department 
Social Sciences Central Michigan Col- 
lege (since 1947). 

Dr. Smith’s range interests reflected 
somewhat his organizational memberships: 
American Sociological Society, American 
Economic Association, American Political 
Science Association, American Academy 
Political and Social Science, American 
Academy Arts and Sciences, Religious 
Education Association, Michigan Education 
Association, and others. His catholicity 
interests also suggested the names 
the periodicals which published fairly 
prolifically: American Sociological Review, 
Sociology and Social Research, Journal 
Educational Sociology, American Journal 
Economics and Sociology, Religious Educa- 
tion, Educational Forum, etc. Within the 
field Sociology, his primary interests were 
Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency, 
Sociology Religion, and 

Viewing the social sciences as, among 
other things, vehicles social reform, Dr. 
Smith’s twenty-odd publications combined 
careful research with social commentary. 
the time his death, was completing 
work co-editor book Educational 
Sociology. 

BERNARD MELTZER 

Central Michigan College 


Editor’s Note. This the final issue under the 
editorship Leonard Broom. Correspondence 
editorial matters should henceforth directed to: 


Professor Charles Page, Editor 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Tyler Annex 

Smith College 

Northampton, Massachusetts 


Committee Autonomous Groups. Robert 
Nisbet, Dean the College Letters and 
University California, Riverside, and 
Dorothy Blitsten, the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology, Hunter College, New York City, 


have been appointed joint Editors Autonomous 
Groups, the quarterly published the Committee 
Autonomous Groups. They replace Maria 
Rogers, Secretary the Committee, who has edited 
the quarterly since its inception 1945, and has 
been forced retire because ill-health. The 
quarterly, which now issued printed form, 
devoted reporting scientific and practical develop- 
ments the study that type small group 
distinguished absence affiliation with larger 
organizations and therefore free determine its 
own aims and activities. Subscriptions Auton- 
omous Groups are $2.00 per year. Special rates are 
made for quantity orders. Inquiries and subscrip- 
tions can sent Mrs. John Rogers, 1004 Hotel 
Ambassador, New York 22. The new Editors wel- 
come contributions from social scientists and pro- 
fessional workers. individual 
groups are particularly desired. Manuscripts may 
submitted duplicate either the Editors. 


Pacific Sociological Society. The annual meet- 
ing will held San Diego, April 10-12, 1958. 
Proposed papers should submitted Acting 
President John Foskett, University Oregon, 
before January 15. 

Charles Bowerman resigned from the presi- 
dency following his appointment the University 
North Carolina. 

Under subsidy agreement with the University 
Oregon the official publication the Society will 
hereafter called the Pacific Sociological Review 
and will issued semi-annually instead an- 
nually. Candidate articles should submitted 
triplicate John Foskett, Editor. For further 
details address the Editor. Dues the Pacific Soci- 
ological Society ($3 regular members, 
students) include subscription. Address Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank Miyamoto, University Wash- 
ington. 


Community Council Houston. Gwynn Net- 
tler has joined the staff. will responsible for 
design and implementation community-wide 
child welfare study. 


Gallaudet College. Two new appointments 
have been made. Judson Gray, formerly with 
the University Louisville, and Morris Goldman, 
former Supervisor the New York Family 
Shelter, will participate with the Chairman, Anders 
Lunde, the program the Central Index 
Research the Deaf. 


University Pittsburgh. Buford Junker, 
Ph.D. sociology, University Chicago, and Peter 
Hammond, anthropologist, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, have been appointed the staff the 
Administrative Science Center. 


Portland State College. John James, Profes- 
sor Sociology, part-time leave while 
serving Research Director, Oregon Study 
Rehabilitation Mental Patients, three-year en- 
deavor with grants totaling $300,000 from the Fed- 
eral Office Vocational Rehabilitation and the State 
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Oregon. The research staff composed social 
scientists various disciplines. 

Charles Brant has been appointed Assistant 
Professor Anthropology. addition continu- 
ing interests Asian cultures and Applied Anthro- 
pology, Brant’s most recent experience has been 
Medical Sociology. During 1956-57 was Research 
Associate Albert Einstein College Medicine 
under grant the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Frederic Chino, Assistant Professor So- 
ciology, has been the staff since September, 1956. 

Charles Frantz, Assistant Professor Anthro- 
pology and Sociology, has returned following 
year’s leave during which conducted field re- 
search among the Sons Freedom sect the 
Doukhobors British Columbia. 


Springfield College has inaugurated the Com- 
munity Tensions Center advance instruction and 


study the area intergroup relations. The 
Center made possible through three-year grant 
from the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation. 

The Center planning offer new courses 
help enrich present course offerings, and en- 
courage extracurricular activities intergroup rela- 
tions. hoped that graduate program 
intergroup relations leading the Master’s degree 
can established. Research may also sponsored 
particularly evaluate the effectiveness programs 
designed reduce discrimination and prejudice and 
analyse intergroup case studies. 

The Director Hans Spiegel from the Univer- 
sity Pennsylvania, where was Assistant Pro- 
fessor Human Relations and staff associate 
the Greenfield Center for Human Relations. 

Inquiries and suggestions are welcome. Address 
the Director, Community Tensions Center, Spring- 
field College, Springfield Massachusetts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Theory and Social Structure. Revised 
ton. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957. xviii, 


645 pp. $7.50. 


the end know other way review 
this magnificent and demanding book, written 
and rewritten man who was and among 
the very best teachers, than collect some 
first and second thoughts though they were 
become open letter addressed its author 
and his public alike. This might least make 
virtue several exigencies. 

This not just new edition, revised and 
enlarged, already notable collection 
sociological essays. Much has been added: dis- 
courses the relations between social struc- 
ture and reference group behavior chapter 
hundred pages) and further aspects 
anomie and deviance, bibliographic postscripts 
functional analysis and the continuing de- 
bate over the affinities between religion and sci- 
ence—all previously unpublished—as well 
older paper patterns influence. addi- 
tion their intrinsic importance, these inclu- 
sions give the republished essays additional 


significance. They make this new book, 


assessed afresh. 

There are several ways, discovered, read- 
ing this volume. You can read its author 
tions that begins with paradigm for functional 
analysis and observations the reciprocities 
between research and theory and ends with 
exploration the bearing economic patterns 
the selection problems for scientific in- 
vestigation Seventeenth Century England. 
Between these are essays anomie and devi- 
ance, bureaucracy and intellectuals, reference 
groups, influence, the potency beliefs and 
the idiocy discrimination, the sociology 
knowledge, propaganda, and science— 
nineteen essays all. 

You can also read these their chronologi- 
cal order, and start the end. Surely 
always instructive for anyone who wants 
include himself the building science 
see how over period twenty years sus- 
tained work another man moves from question 
question while holds fast disciplined 
version sociological analysis. move 
from the Puritans the most recent concern 


with roles and role-sets (When, indeed, 
role role?) the persistent concern with the 
continuity and codification theory and re- 
search within and between the labors sociol- 
ogists becomes ever fuller, clearer and closer. 
The web useful distinctions grows: latent and 
manifest function, positive and negative refer- 
ence groups, status-sets status-sequences, 
monomorphic and polymorphic 
These and many others are distinctions that 
make difference. can see them coming 
and leading further. can follow creative 
innovations growing out past accomplish- 
ments. are directly invited “follow, 
follow after.” Let not forget, incidentally, 
that these six hundred pages are only part 
Merton’s published work and even smaller 
part what has written. But this growth 
continuity, now mindful medical students, 
housing projects, appeals Eisenhower, now 
intrigued librarians, forms detachments 
from the norms success the balance 
determinants that affect men their assess- 
ment and grouping themselves and others. 
Perhaps there are two modes 
growth social science: the progressive re- 
vision small number single proposals 
and the increasing differentiation pattern 
analysis. that so, Durkheim would 
example the former, Simmel and Merton 
the latter mode. that may, the 
continuity Merton not that the single 
stream. The chances are good, then, that most 
will read the book, not through it. 

you put the book down, some its gen- 
eral qualities appear. didactic book. 
are always being instructed how proceed; 
the examples are Lehrbeispiele. But Merton also 
teaches himself front us. has the cour- 
age and imagination quote himself and 
review and revise himself. The dialogue with 
the reader ever accompanied inner 
dialogue. This inner dialogue seems accom- 
panied some subtle but stubborn incongrui- 
ties: the wish disavow the “handsome but 
alien heritage” literary exposition the 
“rich fullness the human still cannot 
undo the ceaseless search for the apt, not 
the exceptional, constellation words; the 
wish for the middle range—avoiding the allied 
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pitfalls premature abstraction, planless fish- 
ing for facts though rods were involved, 
and grandiose elaborations systems—is 
more potent than the commitment continu- 
ity with its opposition the inherent frag- 
mentariness least literal middle range. 
the other hand, the force these dis- 
tinguished essays will even more visible 
one sees them precisely the irreplaceable and 
moving fragments great confrontation with 
social life considered tough object for sci- 
entific mastery. Their contribution much en- 
hanced their self-declared incompleteness. 
would even further deepened their cogni- 
tive bias were assessed and their underlying 
vision society became explicit and thus broad 
enough include the whole range human and 
particularly industrialized society. 

some respects these essays let the non- 
English speaking worlds not enough with 
them. Despite all protest, the adroit expansion 
the classic paper anomie still firmly 
moored culture devoted success and 
the pursuit goals that being approached 
recede into the future. Within their chosen 
orbit the essays seem virtually ignore the 
world children and all those groupings 
which conformity and deviance directly involve 
the chronic differences age and sex. 

These are but fragments most partial 
appraisal. haphazard references this dis- 
turbingly productive book, they may have “the 
not inconsiderable merit directing the reader 
the original,” quote from there. 

The Free Press, often before, deserves 
our thanks for bringing this volume out and 
for designing well. 

Kaspar NAEGELE 

University British Columbia 


Gruppenexperiment. Von FRIEDRICH POLLOK. 
Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Frankfurter zur Soziologie. Band 
Institut Fiir Sozialforschung. Frankfurt A/M: 
Verlagsanstalt, 1955. xvii, 559 pp. 
25, DM. 


This publication the foremost center 
sociological research Western Germany 
paramount interest for any one concerned 
with political sociology and/or things German. 
presents sociological, psychological, and lin- 
guistic analyses 121 group discussions 
1635 Germans—two thirds them are men, 
and one third them women. They are 
diverse age. Some have lived through the de- 
feat Hitler’s Reich” the brown 
shirts the Hitler Youth, and some have 
shouldered the spades the Labor Service 


before shouldering army rifles. The older ones 
remember the years the Weimar Republic 
and the turbulence the big depression. Finally 
there are those whose memories back the 
days the Kaiser and World War Hence, 
there are groups apprenticed democracy only 
after Hitler’s downfall and groups who had 
built into them dynastic loyalties the Hohen- 
zollerns during their youth, then Republican 
loyalties during years adult life overlayed 
Nazi loyalties Greater Germany under 
Hitler and again democratic loyalties divided 
post-war Germany under occupation authorities, 

Occupationally the participants the discus- 
sion groups, ranging from members, 
represent civil servants with academic educa- 
tion, white collar employees and military offi- 
cers, then storekeepers, peasants, and other 
self-employed independents trade and 
dustry, finally there are skilled 
workers, students, and housewives. White collar 
employees, skilled workers, and stu- 
dents represent close per cent the 
participants. 

This fortuitous and statistically unrepresenta- 
tive composition the participants the group 
experiment denies generalization repeatedly 
stressed the author (pp. 38, 237, 259, and 
elsewhere). Hence, the study modestly pre- 
sented pilot study. Still. the data are 
striking and the documentary authenticity 
the tape-recorded voices mid-century Ger- 
many constitute shocking and impressive 
protocol that Prof. Franz his Intro- 
duction quite rightly points out that plenty 
Nazi opinion circulates alongside official public 
question whether the bad Nazi 
coinage obsolete stereotypes will drive out 
the good coinage official democracy. Besides, 
what the authentic, the “real” voice mid- 
century Germany? what the mass the 
people hear, read, and see, what they 
actually think and say? 

The Frankfurt sociologists made them say it. 
They went out into villages and camps, into 
Trade Union hall and schoolroom, into meetings 
housewives and military officers. stim- 
ulus for group discussion they presented 
alleged letter fictitious American sergeant. 
Presumbly had served for five years the 
army occupation and had written the letter 
his hometown paper. 

The carefully drafted letter contained the 
necessary and sufficiently provocative themes 
elicit the unedited opinions the groups which 
were tape recorded, codified and classified. The 
bulk the volume presents the statistical and 
qualitative analysis basic political attitudes. 
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The theme German nationalism broken 
down into sub-themes such the presumed 
claims and moral superiority, the 
claim superior technical efficiency and inven- 
tiveness. There the authoritarian complex, the 
attitudes toward the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
the guilt question and its rationalizations, Jewry, 
Democracy, and the remilitarization issue. 

All points are strikingly documented direct 
quotations. The behavior the participants 
recorded, and far possible, statistically as- 
sessed with the methods “small group 
studies.” The techniques American “empirical 
research” have been well assimilated the de- 
sign and execution the study, except the 
question sampling. 

Given the careful consideration and scrup- 
ulous attention each step the experiment 
from the drafting the letter and its themes 
the technique presentation, the role 
the discussion leader, the behavior patterns 
the various types discussion groups, the sub- 
stantive nature the responses, the statistical 
and qualitative procedures data analysis, even 
who wishes the Germans well, cannot help 
from feeling impressed the stupendous odds 
against which German democrats have work. 
The findings are compelling indeed and offer 
plenty food for thought. mention but one 
question: housewives and high school boys 
rank “most positive” toward democracy, the 
West, the guilt question, etc., and the 
other hand group Bavarian peasants, shall 


say, not rank quite positive, one 


wonder whether property and self-employment, 
economic and social independence make for 
less teachability the sense “re-education?” 
Are socially and psychologically 
groups” such housewives and school boys 
more “pliable” more “open-minded?” 

One the great merits this opinion study 
would seem the attention configura- 
tive pattern themes which are central 
for German public life and for 
what expect the future Germany. The 
methods used are ingenious, the interpretations 
challenging, and even pilot study, the book 
makes flood writings mass behavior and 
“national character” obsolete. 

Thirty-one sociologists participated the 
study project. The report based mono- 
graphs eighteen authors. place others 
may mention Professors Theodor 
Adorno, director the Institut, and Kurt Wolff 
Ohio State University. Their searching work 
deserves close attention and continuous support. 

Hans 

University Wisconsin 


The Dynamics Interviewing: Theory, Tech- 
nique, and Cuses. KAHN and 
CANNELL. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman 
and Hall, Limited, 1957. 368 pp. $7.75. 


This book constitutes serious and sophisti- 
cated treatment the theory and practice 
interviewing. perceives the interview 
technique used not only professional re- 
searchers but greater lesser extent 
practitioners variety different occupa- 
tions, e.g. physicians, lawyers, journalists, so- 
cial workers, etc. written for this broadly 
defined audience and its prescriptions are in- 
tended cover the whole range situations 
where the interview used tool obtain 
information from others. 

The book should not confused with ordi- 
nary how-to-do-it literature. represents with- 
out any question the most thorough and 
painstaking examination the interviewing 
process print. Primarily psychological its 
approach, begins with theoretical discussion 
the psychology the interview for which 
draws heavily the work Carl Rogers, 
Lewinian field theory, and the findings 
small group research the communications 
process. This theoretical framework then used 
the point departure for treating sub- 
sequent chapters the practical questions how 
motivate the respondent, formulate objec- 
tives and questions, design questionnaires, and 
probe meet objectives. The final one-third 
the book comprises transcripts five actual 
interviews with critical commentary the 
book’s authors. 

The book recognizes that there both art 
and science the interviewing process and 
avoids pat formulas and vapid generalizations. 
Its attention establishing the theoretical 
groundwork for the practice interviewing 
pedagogically very effective its use well 
chosen examples illustrate general principles. 
The previously untrained reader must some 
hard work with this book but his efforts are 
likely rewarded the acquisition the 
understanding and skills necessary for effective 
interviewing. 

Sociologists may feel that the theoretical 
analysis the interview focusses too much 
the psychology the respondent and too little 
the importance his contextual situation. 
There little done, for example, delineate the 
variations interviewing procedure which 
might required for handling respondents com- 
ing from different parts the social structure. 
addition, the discussion the formulation 
objectives for interviews underplays the im- 
portances group influences behavior. Par- 
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ticularly with respect interview situations 
focussed reconstructing the decision-making 
processes respondents, there tendency 
emphasize their psychological pre-dispositions 
act one way another the relative neglect 
the direct and indirect influences social 
environment their behavior. These, however, 
constitute relatively minor reservations about 
basically sound work. 

The principal point controversy which the 
book engenders has with whether not 
the authors were wise directing such 
broad audience. Their implicit position that all 
situations involving the use the interview 
information gathering device are generically 
the same or, least, similar, not entirely 
convincing. And, trying “all things 
all men,” there danger that the book will 
not receive much attention from all segments 
its specified audience might have re- 
ceived from any one segment had adopted 
more specialized approach. The book prob- 
ably too sophisticated, incidentally, read 
the ordinary survey interviewer. Its most 
fruitful use, perhaps, can textbook for 
courses the psychology the interview. 


Columbia University 


Techniques Attitude Scale Construction. 
ALLEN Epwarps. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. xiii, 256 pp. $4.00. 


This book, which describes the major tech- 
niques currently used the measurement 
attitudes, designed serve the needs per- 
sons wanting construct new scales and 
students concerned with methodology. does 
not purport cover the very extensive litera- 
ture attitude measurement, being intro- 
ductory rather than advanced treatise the 
subject. Each chapter has list questions and 
problems for the student. 

Four chapters are devoted Thurstone’s 
method and findings research workers who 
have investigated the stability scale values, 
possible bias values resulting from the judges’ 
own attitudes, the number judges needed for 
reliability, and the effects scale values 
using different sets instructions the judges. 
The systematic treatment given these chap- 
ters several psychological scaling methods 
may prove useful sociologists wanting 
apply them the ordering other kinds 
data, not attitude items. Among the meth- 
ods described and illustrated are those paired 
comparison, equal appearing intervals and suc- 
cessive intervals. 

Chapter six deals with the method commonly 
associated with the name Rensis Likert, but 


referred here the method summated 
ratings. After reviewing some the research 
the effectiveness this method 
pared with Thurstone’s, concludes that the 
relative ordering respondents the two 
methods would for all practical purposes 
essentially the same. The disadvantage the 
Thurstone method the side economy 
effort may reduced, Edwards believes, 
employing smaller number judges, and 
using nomographs and other statistical aids 
calculation scale values. 

Chapter seven scalogram analysis mainly 
description Guttman’s method with some 
critique its assumptions and the claims 
for it. Edwards considers the practice 
setting cutting points according Guttman’s 
rule for “minimizing error” one which yields 
spuriously high degree accuracy. cites 
for calculating the reproducibility coefficient 
which considers yielding correct values, 
seems probable that even this technique 
yields values somewhat too high, the criterion 
the cutting points and weights for item re- 
sponses are applied new random samples 
from the same universe. 

The author also describes 
scale construction called The 
tion Technique, developed himself and 
Kilpatrick, which combines elements from the 
Thurstone, Likert, and Guttman models. Ad- 
vantages are claimed for this synthetic method 
over each the others. deserves the careful 
consideration those who propose construct 
new scales. 

final chapter the improvement the 
cumulative scales describes the Technique 
developed Stauffer, Borgatta, Hays, and 
Henry Harvard and Technique, which 
Edwards has just developed the University 
Washington. The advantages and disadvantages 
these new techniques cannot yet evaluated 
since too little use has been made them. 

This book valuable addition the liter- 
ature attitude measurement. Edwards’ lucid 
and parsimonious style writing evident 
this work his recent textbooks 
statistics. The coverage psychological 
search more adequate than that the socio- 
logical research attitude measurement. Thus, 
there mention made the contributions 
other sociologists whose methodological 
studies have been major significance. Perhaps 
future revision this text will provide wider 
coverage the field. 


The Ohio State University 
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American Nationalism: Interpretive Essay. 
Hans New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. xii, 272 pp. $5.00. 


This essay the latest addition Professor 
Kohn’s impressive list works comparative 
nationalism. Its central interest how .the 
United States has sought fashion national 
character. The United States particularly in- 
teresting this respect because its quest for 
identity has been highly self-conscious. Ger- 
trude Stein remarked, “there one thing one 
has remember about America: had cer- 
tain difficulty proving itself American which 
other nation has ever had.” This difficulty 
may analyzed ‘under two general headings: 
first, the problem external differentiation 
and, second, the problem internal unity. Kohn 
studies the emergence the collective person- 
ality America (not confused with the 
modal personality, very different kind ab- 
straction) with reference these two problems. 

Thus the author provides most interesting 
portrait the American quest for differentia- 
tion from Europe general and from England 
particular through the words American 
men letters the 19th century they 
debated the pros and cons the development 
uniquely national literature. With respect 
the problem internal unity, Kohn naturally 
focuses the period the Civil War, but 
also makes extended analysis the role 
immigration the hammering out 
national identity. 


Through his concern with external differen- 


tiation and inner unity, the author makes many 
suggestive observations the social mecha- 
nisms work the fashioning collective 
identity. also has great deal say about 
the cultural components our national char- 
acter. emphasizes three character-defining 
values: common faith individual liberty 
inherited from the English experience; strong 
belief federalism which survived the Civil 
War; and commitment assimilation at- 
tendant upon the great influx immigrants 
during the decades following the Civil War. 
These values stand marked contrast the 
bonds common descent, historical territory, 
and common religion usually found among the 
cultural bases nationalism. The author also 
discusses other dimensions national identity, 
dimensions which may generalized those 
space and time; e.g., the American faith 
the frontier and the future. 

the final section the essay, Kohn 
effect asks the question: light the insti- 
tutionalization this national identity, what 
are some the distinctive capabilities and lim- 
itations the United States? Here the author 


turns America’s role world affairs 
assess certain the strengths and weaknesses 
our national character. 

sum, the study nationalism takes 
general sociological significance this essay 
American history. Students organizations and 
whole societies may well wish consider further 
certain its hints the dimensions and meth- 
ods study the personality collectivities. 

WILLIAM 

University California, Berkeley 


Intelligence the United States. Survey— 
with conclusions for manpower utilization 
education and employment. 
New York: Springer Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. xii, 180 pp. $4.25. 


Although the title this little book does not 
exactly indicate it, the main purposes are 
(1) demonstrate that general intelligence can 
best measured such verbal tests com- 
paratively simple well-chosen vocabulary tests; 
(2) indicate how intelligence varies accord- 
ing selected variables such age, sex, geo- 
graphical area and religion, and finally (3) that 
our intellectual resources are not being used 
possible. 

Dr. Miner presents excellent summary 
review the literature the nature and 
measurement intelligence and points out the 
comparatively high correlation coefficients among 
various vocabulary tests with tests general 
intelligence. However, those with only mild 
interest intelligence tests and testing will 
have some difficulty with such expressions 
“average loading,” first order general factor,” 
“factor patterns,” without restudying the ma- 
terial ascertain their meaning from context. 

Throughout the introductory chapters, atten- 
tion called the theoretical meaning 
intelligence terms the learned resultant 
the exposure the individual physical 
environment, single inherited potentiality for 
complex reasoning that resides varying de- 
grees the neural structure and the class 
motivation that any given individual ex- 
posed to. this theory the meaning 
intelligence accepted, then vocabulary tests 
are reliable for measuring the extent intelli- 
gence any given individual group. Con- 
siderable evidence the form research 
presented prove this contention. And this, 
with reason, because all conclusions intelli- 
gence the United States presented later 
chapters are predicated its 

For the actual intelligence survey, ex- 
tremely small representative sample the 
United States population was chosen. The sam- 
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ple 1,500 cases was chosen from 1,896 
interviews which represented 329 sampling 
areas. The interviewer gave each sample re- 
spondent vocabulary test consisting 
words which were graduated from easy more 
difficult. the same time number back- 
ground questions were asked. From this data 
number tables were constructed indicating 
mean intelligence employed groups, social 
classes, races, age, rural-urban residence, geo- 
graphical areas, religion and other variables. 
Results tests significance are presented. 
Eyebrows will raised when, for example, 
noted that significant intelligence differences 
were found between Jewish, Catholic and Protes- 
tant religions which were based sample sizes 
49, 293, and 1,121 respectively. 

addition the material presented about 
intelligence according selected variables, 
considerable interest are conclusions 
sonal opinions concerning the manner which 
the intelligence our population the United 
States being wasted. The author might have 
added that intelligence waste probably vastly 
greater other areas outside the United 
States which are economically less developed 
and which areas are experiencing increas- 
ingly greater economic dependence. 

CAVANAUGH 

International Cooperation Administration 

Lima, Peru 


Population Theories and the Economic In- 
terpretation. Coontz. New York: 
The Humanities Press, 1957. 200 pp. $5.00. 


Since Malthus many have tried find and 
expound “the law population.” Coontz’ book 
the latest effort and the latest failure 
this endeavor. Nevertheless merits serious 
study. 

Coontz sets out “to develop general theory 
population dynamics which explains both 
long- and short-run demographic phenomena” 
(p. 9). attempts this elucidating 
the major factor factors determining popu- 
lation growth or, more explicitly, fertility. The 
basic position that population dependent 
and not independent variable and that, spe- 
cifically, population change determined the 
demand for labor. 

Coontz examines number selected theo- 
ries population from Malthus Castro 
and finds them all out accord with the 
empirical data. the same time rejects the 
more empirical approach adopted those who 
have estimated future population and, the 
more developed countries, seen actual popula- 
tion growth far exceed even their “high” fore- 


casts. But aside from these castigations 
gives little evidence having studied demo. 
graphic literature written the past twenty 
years. 

Coontz devotes four chapters schools 
thought concerning population: biological theo. 
ries (35 pages), cultural theories (26 pages), and 
economic analysis, under which 
“classical and neo-classical theories” (19 pages) 
and “Marxian and Leninist influence Soviet 
demography” (33 pages). Presumably the 
vailing school thought today, which explains 
demographic phenomena terms the “demo. 
graphic transition,” would fall under cultural 
theories but not mentioned except 
ficial criticisms 20-year old older presen. 
tations Carr-Saunders, 
and Himes. Coontz correctly points some 
historical exceptions the rule that urban 
fertility lower than rural fertility but ignores 
overwhelming evidence the general preva- 
lence this phenomenon throughout the world, 

Coontz his best his analysis the 
place population classical economics. Here 
ground that knows. His economic in- 
terpretation extension the classical labor 
theory value. his view the “neo-classical 
economists” (i.e. Marshall, Keynes, and Han- 
sen) went astray when they came ignore 
long-run changes demand for labor 
determinant, not only population distribution 
and migration, but fertility. “The economic 
explanation the population upsurge the 
period the industrial revolution, then, 
found the growth the aggregate demand 
for labor...” (p. 173). The demand for labor 
determines its supply. Later, long-run de- 
cline the growth rate demand for labor 
explains secular changes population growth, 
specifically the comparatively recent fertility 
decline among industrialized countries” (p. 183). 
The decline the demand for labor the 
result the appearance mature economies, 
which the demand for unskilled labor has 
been reduced the machine and which the 
more skilled and professional occupations have 
become over-crowded. assumed self- 
evident that the demand for labor determines 
the short range changes the birth rate (eg. 
depression and post-war prosperity). 

Coontz’ analysis well written, erudite, but 
unfortunately somewhat doctrinaire. The only 
empirical experience considered that Eng- 
land, France, and, where suits his purpose, 
the United States. would interesting 
see how would explain the experience 
other European countries and the under 
developed areas which certainly not fit his 
dogmatic thesis. might also have difficulty 
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with the Soviet Union, where the birth rate 
appears have declined sharply, which ac- 
cording his theory must the result 
rapid slowing down economic progress. 

would unfair close this review without 
indicating the basic need for more atten- 
tion the economic interpretation popu- 
lation dynamics. Coontz’ book serious at- 
tempt and from this point view 
welcomed. may hoped that and other 
economists may pursue this interpretation much 
further, though with broader appreciation 
social and biological factors that also are 
involved. 


The Population Council, New York 


Urban Land Use Planning. Stuart 
pin, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. xv, 397 pp. $8.00 professional edition; 
$6.00 text edition. 


introducing his volume Dr. Chapin states 
his objective present the theory and 
method land use planning, that part the 
total city planning process “concerned with the 
location, intensity, and amount land de- 
velopment required for the various space-using 
functions city life.” succeeds admirably 
these objectives since his discussion the 
numerous aspects land use planning 
thorough and clear, even covering such topics 
input-output analysis the city’s economy, 
population forecasts and mapping techniques. 

The book will useful urban sociologists 
reference work. Other sociologists may 
perhaps find the work too specialized 
general interest, both because its specialized 
subject and the wealth technical detail in- 
cluded. There would wider audience among 
sociologists attention had been paid splin- 
tered suburban jurisdictions, real estate groups, 
political maneuvering, and other social factors 
which complicate land use planning. Two minor 
points are made which may general socio- 
logical interest. First, apparent that there 
increasing attention court decisions and 
planning circles, aesthetic considerations— 
perhaps are seeing rebirth new level 
some the ideas the City Beautiful move- 
ment? Second, the author mentions several 
times the advisability using attitude surveys 
order really “plan for people.” Attitude 
surveys may may not the best way 
finding out what the public wants this regard, 
but good have the need for socially- 
based planning stated. The Neighborhood Unit 
concept was popular with planners, but 
sociologist one wonders how many and what 


group urbanites wanted this type develop- 
ment. 

The book divided into three parts, which 
the first part, concerned with the theory 
the determinants land use, the shortest and 
weakest. The fault here lies with the inadequacy 
the theory and not with the author. Theories 
relating three types land use determinants 
are discussed—economic, social and “the public 
interest” (formal government action). re- 
vealing how far sociology still has 
that most the discussion social determi- 
nants devoted summary some ecolog- 
ical processes—dominance, gradient, centraliza- 
tion, invasion, succession, etc., 
Firey’s work Boston. There more than 
this available, but not great deal more. 

Over half the book devoted Part II, 
which series detailed chapters the 
various types data and studies needed pre- 
liminary land use planning—economic, em- 
ployment, population, transportation, well 
studies present land use distribution. The 
chapter the urban economy typical the 
completeness the coverage; input-output 
analysis, approximation analysis, step-down pro- 
cedures, the economic base approach, and the 
use census material are among the topics 
discussed. The third part the book con- 
cerned with the actual formulation land use 
plans and detailed enough some sections 
constitute technician’s handbook. The au- 
thor obviously home the material 
Parts and III, writes easily and well, and 
uses variety examples. The many maps, 
charts and tables are also helpful. 

Fava 

Brooklyn College 


The New Revolution the Cotton Economy: 
Mechanization and Its Consequences. 
James Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity North Carolina Press. 1957. xvi, 
294 pp. $5.00. 


This book attempts answer two questions 
concerning technological developments the 
production cotton. First, why were technolog- 
ical advances, and particularly mechanization, 
slow coming cotton production, and sec- 
ond, why, since 1948, has there been marked 
acceleration the rate adoption technolog- 
ical advances the cotton enterprise? 

The first part the book devoted the 
development the historical setting which 
the post World War expansion technology 
took place. This section provides good brief 
history the ups and downs the cotton 
enterprise the United States, and the 
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effects this instability upon the economic 
development the South. 

The second section this work deals with 
the specific engineering and other technological 
problems involved mechanizing cotton pro- 
duction. Although the major portion the dis- 
cussion deals with the development the picker, 
the advances seed bed preparation, weed 
control, ginning, and on, which were es- 
sential the successful introduction the 
picker are also dealt with some detail. The 
final chapter this section delineates the 
geographic patterns the adoption complete 
mechanization, and attempts assess the effects 
complete mechanization productivity and 
costs. 

The final section the book entitled “The 
Social Consequences,” and here Professor Street 
treats those aspects economic development 
which have given most trouble sociologists. 
particular interest the problem the re- 
lationship mechanization out-migration 
from the rural South. Did the rate diffusion 
mechanization increase following 1948 be- 
cause “labor vacuum” created out- 
migration, has the increase mechanization 
been one the “push” factors contributing 
the out-migration? What the effects partial 
mechanization? the cultural resistances 
mechanization? These are few the intriguing 
questions discussed here. The final chapter at- 
tempts enumerate some the probable so- 
cial and economic consequences the con- 
tinuing diffusion technological advances 
cotton production. excellent bibliography 
attached and the index usable. 

Professor Street primarily interested 
explaining economic development, and accord- 
ingly, the major emphasis upon economic 
variables affecting the mechanization process. 
However, from first last, whether dealing 
with the history cotton culture the prob- 
able obstacles further mechanization, ex- 
pands his explanatory frame reference 
include many cultural and social factors. Sociol- 
ogists interested the relationship between eco- 
nomic development and social and cultural 
change should find this work useful and 
interesting. 

Jay 

Michigan State University 


Technology and Social Change. Francis 
ALLEN, Hart, DELBERT MILLER, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1957. xii, 529 pp. $7.00. 


The stated reasons for this study are first 
publish text for college courses and second, 


and more basic, examine the influence 
technology social change. his lucid 
ing chapter, should noted, Professor 
Ogburn refers technology not the, cause 
social change. The book general written 
clearly and divided into five sections: proc. 
esses and theories social change, the social 
effects selected major inventions, the in. 
fluence technology social institutions (an. 
other title may preferable since the chapters 
deal with such topics industry and agriculture 
well the family), rapid social change and 
social problems, and social change, planning, 
and social control. The authors have condensed 
vast amount material, including their 
ous publications. should serve convenient 
reference well textbook. 

Inevitably, the book contains some faciual 
errors, for the most part not too serious, and 
some ambiguities, such terming 
formations” matter both the usual industrial 
chemical processes and the entirely different 
phenomenon the transmutation the 
ments, the unsuccessful efforts the 
medieval alchemists transmute “base” metals 
into gold (the atomic power industry now 
transmuting certain elements large 
One may also question the meaning some 
the tables and charts. Thus, the 
tiveness weapons, not have specific 
figures for the range any weapon from 
1,000,000 B.C. 75,000 B.C. even much 
jater. only have estimates. Professor Hart 
justifiably emphasizes the unparalleled exten- 
sion the destructive range with the 
ment the airplane and the hydrogen bombs, 
but should one compare the flight distances with 
the previous artillery ranges such tables? 
One could almost logically add the eigh- 
teenth century cannon range the sailing distance 
the men-of-war and drastically alter the 
figures. After all, England fought most the 
Revolutionary War America, across the At- 
lantic. Later, the new American navy bombarded 
the North African ports the Barbary pirates. 
Professor Hart has very obviously collected 
ample evidence prove his point without using 
such combinations. 

the whole, the study has been more 
cerned with describing 
changes and their specific effects Westem, 
especially American, society than using the 
empirical data test formulate 
ciples technological and social change (except 
for Professor Hart’s modified hypothesis the 
cultural lag and the logarithmic trend curves). 
This emphasis, besides encouraging some dubi- 
ous assumptions about cultural “progress,” may 
distract students from realizing the desirability 
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analyzing technological impact other cul- 
tures. Why have some societies more readily 
incorporated technology than others? Despite 
its long isolation, Japan, Eastern nation, has 
taken over technology more quickly than Euro- 
pean Spain. again, Furnivall asks, why should 
the very success some peoples introducing 
technological elements undermine, rather than 
strengthen expected, their economic and 
cial welfare? one may criticize this study 
for not answering these questions, since soci- 
ology yet develop well articulated theories 
social change. Nevertheless, two good chap- 
ters, one relating the empirical data some 
the existing theories social change, and the 
other the influence technology. non- 
Western cultures would, have 
markedly enhanced the value this useful 
book. They would have helped meet the 
growing American interest the technological 
problems the unindustrialized areas and 
remind students that American experience, val- 
uable is, not itself universal 
adequate the basis for scientific generalization. 
Scott 
Boston University 


Personality Communal Society. Analy- 
sis the Mental Health the Hutterities. 
Lawrence: University Kansas Publications, 
Social Science Studies, 1956. xi, 116 pp. 
$3.25, cloth; $2.50, paper. 


This slim monograph companion volume 
Joseph Eaton and Robert Weil’s Cul- 
ture and Mental Disorders, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1955. Both books are based 
upon data collected research group as- 
sembled Eaton. The Hutterities are rural, 
communal-owning, Anabaptist sect, scattered 
over several northwestern prairie states and 
provinces southwestern Canada. Members 
this sect have been genetically and culturally 
in-bred for some four centuries. 

Eaton became interested the Hutterities 
because their reputation for being “mentally 
healthy.” The team assembled was composed 
psychiatrist and two clinical psychologists, 
the authors the volume under review. The 
team’s problem was learn the Hutterites 
are, fact, mentally healthy they are 

Eaton and his associates discovered the Hut- 
terites are afflicted with mental illness about 
the same extent other known human groups. 
But the unique contribution Eaton and Weil’s 
volume the finding that psychoses among the 
Hutterites largely take the form severe de- 


pressions. Kaplan and Plaut, the present vol- 
ume, focus attention upon personality structure 
Hutterite society. Their interest person- 
ality structure posited the theoretical as- 
sumption that one must understand the stresses 
and presses which shape personality before 
can make linkages between the culture pattern 
people and the mental health individuals 
it. Two projective tests were used uncover 
the covert details personality: 
Henry Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test 
and Sentence Completion Test. 

Kaplan and Plaut’s findings substantiate the 
conclusions Eaton and Weil: the Hutterites 
are afflicted with depressive form psycho- 
pathology. This team, however, believes 
worth noting that the projective tests show far 
more psychopathology among apparently “nor- 
mal” personalities than the psychiatrist’s clin- 
ical examinations revealed. What funda- 
mental importance this: Kaplan and Plaut 
present plausible, theoretical explanation 
interrelations between social and cultural factors 
and personality structure. 

Both volumes are recommended for students 
interested the social aspects mental health 
and illness. 

Yale University 


The American Class Structure. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1957. xviii, 310 pp. $4.50, text. 


these days when knowledge sociological 
overlook that sociologists must also know the 
descriptive anatomy their society. Researches 
the field social stratification over the last 
few decades have perhaps done more reveal 
the social structure American society than 
any other sociological enterprise. Professor 
Kahl’s book very clear and very com- 
petent summary these researches. easy 
bundle, accessible all, renders some the 
more significant sociological answers the 
query “What America?”. 

Unlike the recent text the same field 
Bernard Barber, this book does not have the 
ambition integrate stratification research into 
any current version general social theory. 
Instead Kahl organizes his material along six 
lines: which persons command high prestige? 
which occupations rate high? who 
sions and stylish way life? who associates 
intimately with whom? what class consciousness 
there? and what values tend emerge 
various strata? This division reflects the inter- 
ests the scientists whose works the author 
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sets out summarize, and assures good 
coverage available findings. presentation 
along these lines does not reveal the entire 
story American stratification, this reflec- 
tion upon the field rather than upon the author. 
Only marginal ways Kahl able deal 
with loci power, and the field religious 
stratification—access control over holy 
words and rites—is completely neglected. 

Kahl summarizes sociological studies with 
sense for essentials and very readable 
manner. The book well suited text and 
might also find use reference volume for 
scholars other fields. The errors noticed 
are few and minor and consequence 
further scientific advance. One ought cor- 
rected since involves piece intellectual 
history. Kahl suggests that “Marxist theory had 
influence the Lynds’ perception the 
two-class system Middletown” (p. 54). How- 
ever, there reference Marx Middle- 
town, and from the best authorities 
know that the authors had not read anything 
Marx when this book was written. 

Apart from reviews available research find- 
ings, this book also contains several original 
contributions. One extensive qualitative 
analysis the typical values that tend 
embraced persons various classes (chap- 
ter 7). The absence hard and firm research 
results this area occasionally temptation 
substitute effectful sentences for accurate 
ones (e.g. “If the symbolic middle-class neuro- 
sis obsessive compulsivity, complicated 
ulcers, the upper-class illness ennui, compli- 
cated alcohol” 192). all, however, 
this chapter should very suggestive for those 
who want make secondary analyses atti- 
tude surveys. Another original contribution 
Kahl’s attempt assess the extent which 
social mobility due various causes. con- 
cludes that 19.7 per cent the labor force 
are mobile with respect their fathers, due 
changes the occupational opportunity 
structure, 6.8 per cent move because the 
differential birth rates higher and lower strata, 
about one per cent the native born were 
upgraded because immigration, and 40.5 per 
cent have experienced individual rises falls. 
This sums the conclusion that over two 
thirds the working population around the 
mid-century has been socially mobile, however, 
the relations between the figures for the various 
components are more interesting than the grand 
total. (The size the percentages are functions 
the number breaks used the tables, 
circumstance that perhaps ought have been 
pointed out.) 

The facts, far they are known, about 
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stratification the United States are well in- 
troduced Kahl’s book. remains found 
out why the dominant American ideologies tend 
deny them. spite vast differences 
economic privilege, the dominant rreed holds 
this classless society. spite the 
vast differences power between the citizens 
and between their organizations, this visual- 
ized democratic society which everybody 
shares equal power. spite the existence 
religious hierarchies, the dominating religion 
considers the attitude holier than thou” 
sin. spite the much greater likelihood 
that one marries inside one’s own stratum 
than across class lines, unrestricted romantic 
love the dominant theme popular culture, 
indeed baffling that statements about so- 
ciety the major ideologies the time and 
the land bear such little relation the factual 
structure society. face the need 
think and qualify the almost axiomatically held 
assumption that there close correspondence 
between the value system and the social struc- 
ture any society. 
Hans ZETTERBERG 

Columbia University 


The Fabric Society: Introduction the 
Social Sciences. RALPH Ross and Ernest 
VAN DEN Haac. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1957. xv, 777 pp. $7.50. 


This book intended for the introductory 
course the social sciences. divided into 
four parts and fifty-five chapters. Part 
entitled, “Persons, Groups, and Culture”; 
Part II, “Science and Symbols”; Part 
“Economic Aspects Society”; and Part IV, 
“The Organization Power.” This listing, how- 
ever, does not justice the vast and rich 
array material covered. 

The student who masters this book well 
his way getting liberal education, but only 
easy book, the authors recognize. Their in- 
tention was not write easy book; was 
write one that would get students think. 
this, they have succeeded admirably. The 
style writing refreshingly good, the ma- 
terial organized interestingly, and the presen- 
tation characterized appealing vitality. 

Most the time the discussion balanced 
and shows familiarity with the literature and 
the basic issues the various disciplines and 
subjects surveyed. There always eye 
the significant generalizations, the basic lessons, 
the deeper implications, the important meanings. 
The complexity issues, the conflict values, 
the absence easy solutions, the existence 
alternative approaches, the fluidity social life 
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and social problems, the interrelationship in- 
stitutions, the conflict interests, and many 
other themes are skillfully interwoven with the 
wealth data. 

The authors are not timid about making 
value judgments. They not think unde- 
sirable make them long they are desig- 
nated such, condition not always fulfilled. 
the chapter popular culture, the value 
judgments emerge unabashedly—most unabash- 
edly! cite one example among many: 
mass media, once they become habit, impair 
the capacity for meaningful experience” (p. 
185). 

The first few chapters Part which deal 
with personality development 
ical disorders, are not keeping with the spirit 
that pervades the rest the book, 
opinion. The approach these topics Freud- 
ian. Although the authors express few reser- 
vations here and there, they not seriously 
entertain alternative approaches the under- 
standing earliest personality development and 
psychological disorders. fact, they indi- 
cate, rather defensively think, that they are 
not the mood even discuss the matter: 
use Freud’s hypotheses. One might well 
plain about it” (p. 21). They subscribe 
the notions Spitz, Ribble, and others the 
baleful effects maternal deprivation, but they 
not present the devastating criticisms 
these notions made Pinneau, Orlansky, Lewis, 
and others. They cite studies that confirm some 
Freud’s doctrines, but, the main, they 
stay clear studies that fail confirm them. 
They describe, and are very favorably disposed 
toward, psychoanalytic treatment for neurosis, 
but they ignore Eysenck’s material, which shows 
that custodial care, eclectic treatment (rest, 
drugs, reassurance, and on) general prac- 
titioners, and psychoanalysis are about equally 
successful treating this disorder. 

the instructor can provide corrective for 
the first few chapters which the authors’ 
bedazzlement with psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
unmistakable, this would certainly very 
fine book use. 

MIcHAEL HAKEEM 

University Wisconsin 


Social Problems Midcentury: Role, Status, 
and Stress Context Abundance. 
BERNARD. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957. xvii, 654 pp. $6.00. 


The orientation this book given the 
subtitle. The author believes that the problem 
scarcity has been solved the western world 


least the United States. Poverty and 
dependency are longer important problems. 
The problem living longer question 
making ends meet, but how live effectively 
amidst plentitude. 

Instead using institutional approach, 
which commonly done, the author adopts 
role, status, stress frame reference, sociol- 
ogy problems via the various positions per- 
sons occupy our society. This book con- 
tributes the analysis the positional struc- 
ture our society examining the problemati- 
cal aspects it. using these concepts the 
author adds the conceptual precision the 
role idea working out some interesting dis- 
tinctions, e.g. role impairment. The treatment 
the status idea involves unassimilated 
Linton-Weber conceptualization. The stress con- 
cept threat-value-response notion. The ex- 
clusive reliance upon this set concepts 
rather unique, though others, Clinard’s 
recent book, employ them. The book 
interesting demonstration the fruitfulness 
these concepts and they carry the integrative 
burden fairly well. However, frequent reference 
the author her American Community 
Behavior for matters elaboration and explana- 
tion suggests that the exclusive depend- 
ence the roie, status, stress frame ref- 
erence did not work too satisfactorily. 

The problems discussed are rather traditional 
nature. They include those arising out 
the impairment the person (disease, mental 
and physical handicap, the neuroses—the stress 
disease, and the psychoses), family problems 
(e.g. status woman wife, mother, worker, 
and glamour girl; adolescence; illegitimacy; old 
age), delinquency and crime, unemployment, 
social mobility, ethnic and inter-group issues, 
and section problems world import. 
Though the rubric much the same other 
books this kind, there difference. The 
first distinction lies enormous collation 
materials, much which quite new and 
different. This collation rewardingly directed 
the basic framework. The scholarly appara- 
tus quite formidable: 1,078 footnotes, rang- 
ing from 86, with average per 
chapter, extensive discussion the footnotes, 
and quoted, indented material smaller type 
about per cent printed text. second 
distinction rather lengthy methodological 
discussion, seven out twenty-four chapters. 
This discussion may too detailed for the 
college student. The outcome this lengthy 
examination, however, similar other books, 
with reference the criteria social prob- 
lems (humanitarianism, utilitarianism, and dys- 
functionality), the social disorganization con- 
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cept, cultural lag, and value conflict (subsumed 
under the stress concept). third distinction 
the abundance theme, real innovation, and 


one likely arouse controversy. The validity 


the concept shall not discuss, though think 
the author equivocates. The concept does lead 
some interesting implications. the basis 
the abundance concept the author maintains 
that the nature social problems has drastically 
changed. Whereas earlier days—the age 
scarcity—problems were essentially ones 
physical pain and survival, “in the age 
abundance they increasingly involve stresses as- 
sociated with role and status.” The author at- 
tempts demonstrate this point examining 
the changes relating role impairment, family 
problems, the worker role, and delinquency. The 
author shows some interesting shifts diseases, 
the psychoneuroses, ‘the worker nouveau 
riche proletarian, and other fascinating facets 
role and status changes. This important 
contribution, and also demonstrates the utility 
the approach. 

Given the mass material and the orienta- 
tion the writer certain problems appear 
the text. There much data and quoting 
that the frame reference becomes sub- 
merged and the author has remind the reader 
that all this material involves role, status, 
and stress age abundance. Sources 
range from the popular (Mademoiselle, Ebony), 
the reportorial (New York Times, News 
World Report), the high brow (Harpers, 
Atlantic Monthly, Saturday Review), the 
scientific (Archives Industrial Hygiene, Quar- 
terly Journal Studies Alcohol, etc.). 
think the material could have been better culled. 
Some the material utterly dull compared 
the author’s vigorous style. What quoted 
value. The gargantuan foray into data leads 
some question the expertness the au- 
thorities. The Vice-president, for example, 
not mental health expert nor Governor Harri- 
man one drug addiction. large part the 
methodological discussion text and footnotes 
more professional interest. The college stu- 
dent not likely care for the historical 
discussions nor for Mrs. Bernard’s 
dersetzung with the other problems schema. 
certain animus appears denigrating references 
Russia, conscientious objectors, theology and 
metaphysics, all which show that Mrs. Ber- 
nard good patriot and secular, scientific 
Fabian. 

Descriptively this volume good. Explana- 
torily somewhat wanting, e.g., white- 
collar criminality and intergroup relations. 
policy formation the author rather vague, 


most authors are, and times 
Mrs. Bernard approves current public policies, 
advocates more research, too general 
any practical significance. The author 
expresses refreshing “tempered optimism” 
even the issue biological survival, some- 
what unrelated abundance, age 
atomic explosions. least one major conclu- 
sion emerges, that all ages, including one 
abundance, have abundance 

Otto DAHLKE 

Concord College 


The Astonished Muse. Chi- 
cago: The University Chicago Press, 1957, 
vii, 264 pp. $4.50. 


The title this volume tells little 
what forthcoming. Denney describes and 
critically analyzes “the popular culture mass 
media, sports and advertisements.” uses 
broad brush, employs ancedotes and occasion- 
ally refers the relevant sociological literature 
dealing with art, architecture, autos, adver- 
tising, athletics, science-fiction and such mass 
media communication the movies, televi- 
sion and newspaper comics. Emphasis the 
mass media segment popular culture 
justified part the statement that, “the 
chief balm uncommitted time the United 
States, outside sleep and strong drink, 

Writing stimulating manner, Denney 
ranges from tongue cheek suggestions for 
Detroit automobile manufacturers (the auto 
companies should make outright gift 
per cent their capital the youth Cali- 
fornia, who would use for experimental auto 
design and construction) rather careful 
presentation factors related the develop- 
ment “realism” the various mass media. 
Other chapters this fascinating volume take 
such diverse topics the symbolism 
Pogo and the social function glass walls 
Manhattan’s modern office buildings. 

Although journalistic style heavily 
laden with value judgments, the analysis remains 
more less sociological. Many excellent hy- 
potheses are formulated but the substantiating 
data are mostly subjective, impressionis- 
tic nature. one would admit this more read- 
ily than the author, for points out evaluat- 
ing television that know little about its 
effects but have hypothesized much—that 
tend judge television observation seg- 
ments that like dislike. 

reference the critics television, 
Denney reminds that literacy was developed 
the Western World through the media 
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the printed word rather than radio, motion 
pictures television, leaving with the 
notion that literacy comes through reading 
alone, rather than seeing and hearing. Some 
our fears about the consequences televi- 
sion are doubt unfounded since the level 
discussion television audiences may 
well raised lowered, depending the 
audience and the program selected. Advertisers 
have traditionally spent their money the 
printed word and continue so; they 
“know” that newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements sell their products and cannot ex- 
pected accept the changing direction at- 
tention without concern. People who write books 


and those who print them are likewise uneasy 


when new media compete with the belief that 
what good between hard covers. 

Somewhat disturbing many sociologists will 
the use such phrases “trying reach 
the right goals with the wrong means” the 
use “realism” and “the true thing.” pre- 
senting the problems motion picture pro- 
ducers, brief excursion taken into labor 
problems. Not only people desire “realism” 
“naturalism” but also less expensive— 
movies made Italian streets with reduced 
technical staffs cost less than those made 
Hollywood studios location the United 
States. 

Denney does not despair over the present 
state the mass media, but looks forward 
their development forms for artistic expres- 
sion superior those the past century. His 
book provides good starting point for dis- 
cussion the popular culture. 

SHANNON 

University Wisconsin 


The Nature Conflict. Studies the socio- 
logical aspects international tensions 
the International Sociological Association 
ANGELL. Paris: UNESCO, 1957. 314 pp. 
UNESCO Publications Center, 152 St., 
36. $4.00, paper. 


Having since 1947 sponsored research 
“social tensions” and their relationship in- 
ternational peace and war, UNESCO now 
courageously publishes volume essays eval- 
uating that and other research the “nature, 
conditions and implications human conflict, 
and particularly conflict between nations.” The 
papers, commissioned the International Socio- 
logical Association, include (1) sociological 
evaluation studies conflict, Jessie Ber- 
nard, (2) evaluation some psychological 
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discussions peace and war, Pear, 
(3) approach the study the causes 
war which the author, Raymond Aron, calls 
that “historical sociology,” (4) program 
research, advanced Robert Angell, 
which social science can guide the building 
world-wide institutions and agencies, and (5) 
bibliography, prepared the Centre Etudes 
Sociologiques Paris, relevant studies since 
1945. 

UNESCO’S publication these essays 
courageous because two three that deal with 
its “tensions project” reject that approach 
the study international conflict (although 
they not deny its value other respects). 
Thus Professor Bernard insists that the tensions 
approach makes the unsupported assumption 
that the behavior groups can explained 
the “psychological mechanisms” individuals. 
She points studies which show that, far from 
feeling any tension toward other nations, 
large proportion people even countries 
with high degree literacy give 
thought international problems.” How can 
the “tensions” such people related large 
scale international conflict? She also reminds 
that since World War II, “The realignment 
political powers has had little relationship na- 
tional stereotypes prejudices hostilities 
individual attitudes any kind. The national 
stereotypes and attitudes have followed rather 
than preceded the realignments.” 

After reviewing large amount research 
and speculation, Professor Bernard concludes 
only that individual social science “is ade- 
quate cover the subject” conflict. This 
reader left with the feeling that she does not 
think much has yet been explained. She offers 
the disappointed social scientist (UNESCO, 
for example, officially hopes for contribution 
from social science the “removal tensions” 
international relations) the consoling thought 
that research, anyway, “cannot and itself 
expected eliminate prevent conflict.” 
can show what are the implications policy 
but cannot deter policy-maker from adopt- 
ing course which research shows more 
costly than it’s worth (to others, one presumes). 

Professor Aron less critical the 
“tensions” approach, which finds has ex- 
tended far beyond the point where related 
the kind political conflicts that lead 
wars our time. calls for consideration 
the “specific phenomenon war know 
modern societies, and history has illu- 
strated for many occasions through- 
out the centuries.” Although does not insist 
traditionally narrow political-diplomatic 
approach the study war, does seem 
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feel that understand war must study 
more directly than the “tensions” approach per- 
mits. War socio-political phenomenon with 
other facets but best understood terms 
“historical sociology,” Professor Aron says. 
takes position limited optimism. His- 
torical sociology, says, cannot tell how 
avoid the next war, but alone among the 
social sciences state the problem the 
form which statesmen have face it.” His 
conception the sociologist’s capacity almost 
boundless: “Only sociologist using the histor- 
ical method could become the Adviser the 
Prince.” 

Professor Angell shares this noble image 
some extent. build peace, says, the world 
needs institutional structures that transcend the 
state-system. “And sociologists are experts 
how new social structure evolves.” calls 
for research foster “two initial processes 
the building world social system—the 
development complex web relations 
across national boundaries and the cultivation 
group leaders devoted the objective.” 

not sure that sociology social science 
can all that these claims imply but 
significant least that, Professor Bernard 
says group relations the United States, 
people and governments are concerned enough 
about war “invoke science, along with other 
techniques, help them” avoid it. 

BERGER 


Princeton University 


Untersuchungen zur Lage der deutschen Hoch- 
schullehrer. Herausgegeben von HELMUTH 
Speigel einer Erhebung, 1953-1955. Bearbeitet 
von ASEMISSEN, RENATE FRENZEL, DIE- 
TRICH GOLDSCHMIDT, CHRISTIAN GRAF VON 
Krocxow, and Band 
und Hochschulen der Bun- 
desrepublik und Berlin (West), 1953- 
1954. von ALEXANDER Band III: 
Die Entwicklung des der deuts- 
chen und Hochschulen, 1864- 
1954. VON CHRISTIAN VON FERBER. 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1956. Band 
328 pp., 28.00. Band II: 238 


36.00. Band III: 245 pp., 27.80. 


The Ministry Culture Lower Saxony 
and the German Research Union sponsored this 
study university personnel the West Ger- 
man Republic. With traditional and character- 
istic German thoroughness, studies were made 
the three problems (a) the sources 
supply teachers and/or researchers the 
universities, (b) the status faculty members, 


and (c) the professional development faculty 
organization and functioning. 

Volume devoted elaborate discus- 
sion the three problems; Volume and 
Volume III including meticulously constructed. 
tables statistics every intricate and 
tailed phase the study. 

Volume opens with interpretive section 
“The Scientific Structure Modern 
ciety,” which developments are traced from 
the hierarchical society the feudal world 
the Middle Ages, through the naturalistic-abso- 
lutist period the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, into the evolutionistic-democratic era 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Since 
society nature competitive and since the 
applications science control determine so- 
cial activity, science itself fast becoming 
industry. Institutional and corporate organiza- 
tion and promotion science 
creased specializations and proliferations 
knowledge, and these turn call forth rapidly 
growing technology. Society, therefore, creates 
pressures for more scientific research, pressures 
universities, private research enterprises, in- 
dustrial organizations, and governments. The 
universities’ capacity respond these pres- 
sures limited; their production research 
circumscribed the social and professional 
status the university researcher vis-a-vis his 
counterpart industry and government. 

Within the university the professor en- 
trenched scholar, free from any outside inter- 
ference. His sovereignty unlimited and his 
theories, well his research findings, are 
received with “religious consecration.” 
emulated for his philosophy, his method, and 
his style. From him come great contributions 
the mechanizable branches science, such 
medicine, and the physical and life sci- 
ences, which are readily transmitted industry 
and technology. The premium placed scien- 
tific method deters achievement the other 
intellectual fields literature and the arts. 
Thus, technique and method tend obscure 
personality and creativeness. 

Whereas century ago the German university 
faculties were one half professors and one half 
lecturers and assistants, today the professors are 
minority thirty per cent. Nevertheless, the 
professor’s power almost unchallenged. That 
power, however, threatened the chiefs 
the numerous clinics and institutes which have 
grown the last half century, sometimes 
within the university structure, ofttimes inde- 
pendent it. These newer organizations at- 
tract the young researcher with two major 
fects university professors: first, the future 
supply professors seriously threatened; and, 
second, the professor forced participate 
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more university management and administra- 
tion. 

The professor affected, further, short- 
age clerical assistance and equipment, and 
being forced more into public functions and 
social responsibilities. Keener competition, in- 
creased specialization, war casualties, and ex- 
tended length training have raised the aver- 
age age reach faculty status from 
1936-44 38% 1945-53. 

Remedies suggested this study include: 
(a) create more “chairs”, more assistants, and 
more teachers, and (b) raise salaries older 
lecturers and assistants. 

The general findings described above are elab- 
orately supplemented sections devoted to: 
(a) the Evangelical (Lutheran) theological sem- 
inaries, (b) Roman Catholic seminaries, (c) law, 
and (d) the intellectual sciences. 

Evangelical theological seminaries the uni- 
versities suffer from lack students because 
disputes within the church, Nazi strangula- 
tion the church, and war casualties. Disputes 
are more frequent than the Catholic Church 
because there dogma the Evangelical 
Church. Scientific and and technological careers 
are more attractive than the ministry. The sal- 
aries are higher, jobs are “safer,” and disputes 
are rare. The rank and file church member- 
ship suspicious theology professors. The 
theology faculties accuse the local churches 
ignoring the essential questions religion. Four 
church colleges suffer from weak programs and 
small numbers students. 

Catholics operate theological faculties seven 
state universities, one papal school, five philoso- 
phical-theological colleges, five training schools 
for church workers, and two schools Rome. 
The theological faculties the state institutions 
are high grade. The shortage “doctors” 
theology blamed the Nazis. Five six 
years above the secondary school are required 
become priest. The needs the field deter 
even the most promising students from entering 
university work. 

“new blood.” Lecturers earn more outside 
practice. Where one chooses become pro- 
fessor, the grade rapidly and easily made. 
Corporation law most attractive, the judiciary 
second, and the professorships third. The Ger- 
man traditional prestige for the science law 
the downgrade. Professors are often sought 
for advisory service corporations the point 
that their research and teaching suffer. 

The philosophical faculties are handicapped 
because the widespread view that theirs are 
“luxury subjects.” Their relationships with sec- 
ondary schools are poor, and their established 


areas theory and logic are being invaded 
mathematics and science. Positions these fac- 
ulties are less remunerative and less secure than 
are careers science. 

succeeding sections Volume treats the 
linguistic areas Germanistics, Anglistics, Ro- 
manistics, Slavistics, and classical philology, 
archaeology, ancient history, medieval and later 
history, comparative philolgy, Oriental studies, 
ethnology, history art, musical science, psy- 
chology, pedagogy, philosophy, medicine, and the 
natural sciences. 

the theoretical fields medicine the Ger- 
mans seek closer link with natural science, and, 
though they seem unable comprehend Amer- 
ican medical teamwork, they experiment with 
“team research.” Medical school graduates rush 
practice, leaving the schools short men for 
replacements and for new research jobs. 

The natural sciences—mathematics, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
geophysics, biology, and geography—all suffer 
from lack money, clerical help, young men 
beginning careers, and opportunities for foreign 
study; also from overloading professors and 
poor relationships with secondary schools. The 
story continues through the subjects the agri- 
cultural sciences, forestry, economics, political 
science and sociology. 

All the above general statements are sup- 
ported numerous statistical tables. com- 
parable study the United States would 
insuperable task, yet the problems and issues 
laboriously described for Germany would 
similar for us. economic-social-educational 
endeavor the “Untersuchung” here reviewed con- 
tains wealth descriptive material. 
doubtful that its contents its methods re- 
search and presentation possess significant contri- 
butions for the American social scientist. Its 
chief value lies the description the con- 
temporary situation the universities and tech- 
nological institutes the West German 
Republic. 

University California, Los Angeles 


Health and Medical Care New York City. 
Report the Committee for the Special Re- 
search Project the Health Insurance Plan 
Greater New York. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press for the Commonwealth Fund, 
1957. ix, 275 pp. $7.50. 


This encyclopedic report four years 
experience developing medical care prepay- 
ment program metropolitan New York City. 
Known the Health Insurance Plan Greater 
New York, the program “was designed 
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practical demonstration the values families 
with moderate incomes comprehensive prepaid 
medical care rendered group practice units 
called medical centers. The physicians these 
centers were accent the preventive services 
now possible medical practice well 
take care illness and injury. The group prac- 
tice units were medical partnerships com- 
pensated capitation payments for enrollees, 
and not fees for medical services.” 

This volume reports the results sample 
3,235 households with one more persons 
enrolled the Health Insurance Plan and 
areal sample 4,190 New York City households 
not participating the plan effort de- 
termine the need for medical care population 
groups and the volume and kind medical serv- 
ice utilized persons similar circumstances 
participating and not participating this health 
program. by-product anticipated the study 
was contribute the methodology mor- 
bidity surveys and related health inquiries. 

Topics covered are: demographic characteris- 
tics the households and their members both 
samples, health insurance status, frequency 
contacts with physicians for one-year period, 
individuals and families with family physicians, 
extent pediatric care for families with small 
children, medical conditions individuals, ex- 
tent medical care for medical conditions, mor- 
bidity, disability and medical care related 
illness, hospital experience, treatment dental 
conditions, and preventive health services. 

Space forbids presenting even most the 
results, since the findings encompass wide array 
medical topics. Generally, participants the 
prepayment plan utilized medical services 
large variety more than non-participants, in- 
cluding dental services which were not covered 
the program. Participants obtained treatment 
for more acute and less chronic illnesses than 
non-participants. Educational level was also 
found significantly related use med- 
ical services greater degree participants 
than non-participants. One the many con- 
clusions drawn particular interest sociolo- 
gists is: “the fact remains that illness and dis- 
ability rates vary with education; and, even 
though education highly correlated with other 
variables, such income, the findings this 
study emphasize the importance sociological 
well biological factors any approach 
the part the community meeting the 
health needs the population.” 

This tome ‘must” for medical sociologists 
and those interested community health pro- 
grams. However, what extent the results 
this program can applied other communi- 
ties and populations still conjectural and 


should kept mind the interpretation and 
application this study. 
JAco 
University Texas Medical Branch 


Sociology: With Application Nursing and 
Health Education. Francis 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


viii, 568 pp. $6.75. 


its title indicates, this textbook attempts 
relate “principles sociology” nursing and 
health education. The endeavor proceeds from 
“the author’s firm conviction that sociology 
basic social science and that its principles are 
equally applicable all fields human relation- 
ships.” While certainly laudable intention, the 
volume does not completely succeed its 
purpose. 

The book divided into five parts. Parts one 
through four provide general overview the 
field sociology covering the following broad 
topics: “The Individual and Society,” “Social 
Organization,” “The Person,” and “Social Insti- 
this last section chapter James 
Hamilton and Edith Lentz, provides 
somewhat oversimplified historical review 
“The another, Theodore Peterson, 
presents succint and original discussion the 
“Communication Media.” general, the first 
four parts deal with the traditional subject mat- 
ter usually included introductory text books. 
Heavy reliance placed upon Fairchild’s Dic- 
tionary Sociology (1944) for definitions 
concepts with the consequence that more re- 
cent conceptual clarifications and redefinitions 
are ignored. lesser import the fact that the 
Index incomplete and inaccurate. 

Part “Individual and Community Health,” 
includes five chapters dealing more less spe- 
cifically with problems the health field. Four 
these chapters (“Trends Health Care” 
Gerhard Hartman, “The Health Team” and 
“The Voluntary Organizations” Charles 
Letourneau, and Role Government 
Health” Eileen Troop) are primarily con- 
cerned with historical trends and development, 
focus largely unrelated foregoing discussions 
Brown. While previously introduced concepts 
may occasionally noted these chapters, the 
reviewer was continually struck the lack 
continuity both between the “Sociology” chap- 
ters and the four “Health” chapters well 
between these various “Health” chapters them- 
selves. The one exception this comment 
the sensitive analysis “The Nurse Work” 
Temple Burling which, brief pages, 
indicates the potential usefulness and merit 
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attempting integrate sociological principles 
with problems the medical fields. 

Each chapter the book concludes with 
brief (inadequately annotated) bibliography 
well two sections titled “Topics and Ques- 
tions” and Material.” These sections are, 
“as far possible, verbatim statements 
studies sent the author persons the 
medical professions.” the reviewer’s opinion, 
these well-chosen topics and case histories—left 
teachers and students for discussion—consti- 
tute explicit illustrations the very problems 
the book originally set out discuss and 
amplify. Instead, they are posed questions 
the ends chapters and attempt ever made 
deal with them. Readers familiar with the 
difficulties attendant bringing sociological prin- 
ciples bear systematic and rigorous fash- 
ion upon problems the health field will 
disappointed that the author has simply stated 
“the problem” once again without attempting 
elucidate it. 

Inasmuch the volume consists series 
independent statements various writers 
with little (observable) attempted integration, 
fails add much that new either the 
way organization content. Still needed, 
therefore, book which will indeed relate 
sociology nursing and health education. 

SYME 

Public Health Service 


Community Chest: Case Study Philan- 
KER, WALLACE Jr., JENKINS, 
Surveys, Inc. Indianapolis). Toronto: Univer- 
sity Toronto Press, 1957. xi, 595 pp. $7.50. 


This research once attempt ac- 
count for the “failure” over period years 
the Community Chest Indianapolis meet 
its goals and comparison with other philan- 
thropic activities Indianapolis and, “at least 
exploration into philanthropy North 
America.” 

investigating the “failure” Indianapolis, 
the study developed two objectives: (1) ex- 
amine the legitimacy the goals for the com- 
munity chest which “failure” defined; 
and (2) examine the strategy the campaign 
the community achieve the goals the 
community chest. Clearly the authors were 
forced combine their wide and narrow in- 
vestigations order throw light either 
their objectives. For example, the authors estab- 
lished wide comparative statistical testing 
that per cent the “opportunity” for any 
given chest, compared its performance, 


could established examination the fol- 
lowing five factors, order statistical impor- 
tance: the region which the chest 
located; (2) the population-size the city 
chest area; (3) the productivity the area, 
measured index business and manu- 
facturing activity; (4) the population composi- 
tion measured the percentage non- 
white; (5) the tendency save measured 
E-bond purchases.” 

“The methods the study were those the 
social anthropologist, those the economic ana- 
lyst, and those the observing citizen par- 
ticipant observer.” adapting themselves 
their specific circumstances their method ranges 
from formal statistical analysis subjective, 
introspective inquiry. Because the special 
nature their case study, was necessary 
give historical depth the uniquely Indianapolis 
aspects the study, well comparative 
breadth its setting the national arena 
giving. 

area where the authors were required 
their own pioneering spadework well 
erect descriptive structures, this book suc- 
ceeds developing weighty measure valu- 
able sociological analysis. Moreover this 
book filled with courage; takes nothing for 
granted, neither the sacrosanct act giving, nor 
the techniques which encouraged, solic- 
ited even demanded. “The latent issues are 
many kinds, but the principle ones, and those 
most charged emotionally, revolve around sev- 
eral distinct questions. One these 
whether the chest ought fundamentally con- 
cern itself relation the community 
occupying army, levying what needs while 
provoking little rebellion possible, 
whether ought conceive itself more the 
model instrumentality local desire, reg- 
istering rather than manipulating public opinion, 
expressing local forces rather than molding 
them.” 

careful analysis each the elements 
the social action constituting the Community 
Chest Drive this study has already brought this 
extremely important area the level analysis 
strategy. doing, moreover, the authors 
have raised and suggested large numbers 
hypotheses for more detailed special studies. 

Community Chest well written (it has 
more than occasional engaging humanizing line) 
well organized, pioneering work, very con- 
siderable social scientific value extremely 
important area for social research. 

ABRAMSON 


Pennsylvania State University 


a 
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Drinking and Drinkers: Three Papers Be- 
MARKKANEN, and Helsinki: 
The Finnish Foundation for Alcohol Studies, 
1957. 163 pp. Distributor, Almqvist and Wik- 
sell, Stockholm. price indicated. 


Alcohol Sales Experiment Rural Finland. 
PHALEN. Helsinki: The Finnish Foundation 
for Alcohol Studies, 1957. xi, 237 pp. Distribu- 
tor, Almqvist and Wiksell, Stockholm. Sw. kr. 


The Effects Distilled and Brewed Beverages: 
Physiological, Neurological, and Psycholog- 
PIHKANEN, and MARKKANEN assisted 
and HELENA HANNINEN. 
Helsinki: The Finnish Foundation for Alcohol 
Studies, 1957. 195 pp. Distributor, Almqvist 
and Wiksell, Stockholm. Sw. kr. 18:—. 


These volumes are three the five published 
English the Finnish Foundation for Alco- 
hol Studies the past two years. With minor 
exceptions they report empirical research carried 
out under the auspices the Foundation and 
the State Alcohol Monopoly. 

These studies show high vegree sophisti- 
cation methodology, and they contribute sig- 
nificantly both our understanding drinking 
and its correlates, and research method. Both 
methods and results are described with excep- 
tional richness detail. Two the three vol- 
umes are strictly sociological, while the third 
more psychological orientation. The 
sociological studies make extensive and almost 
exclusive reference American sources both 
regard method and alcohol research. 

Drinking and Drinkers: This volume con- 
tains three papers. the first and principal one, 
entitled “Drinking Norms and Drinking Habits,” 
Erik Allardt, using Guttman-type scales and 
population sample 400, establishes general 
norms drinking behavior and relates these 
norms actual drinking ascertained in- 
terviews. 

Norms were measured terms 
siveness” scale, and “How Drink” scale. The 
latter proved unrelated drinking behav- 
ior, but permissiveness showed consistent corre- 
lations with practice. Exceptions were found 
few categories where social pressures drink 
proved stronger than attitudes non-permis- 
siveness. 

The two other brief papers this volume are 
concerned with methodology “alcohol psy- 
chology.” Mr. Markkanen proposes elaborate 


system factor analysis which applies 
study the personalities alcoholics and non- 
alcoholics. Mr. Takala criticizes some current re- 
search methods and makes some pertinent sug- 
gestions. 

Alcohol Sales Experiment Rural Finland 
study designed for the express purpose 
ascertaining the effect policy change 
alcohol control advance its general applica- 
tion. The State Alcohol monopoly was consider- 
ing opening wine and beer stores rural vil- 
lages whereas liquor all kinds had formerly 
been sold only state stores urban centers, 
test, such opened three vil- 
lages. This study wag planned determine 
changes drinking these villages during the 
first year the operation. Interviews 
with 1527 persons the areas were obtained 
prior the opening stores and year 
later. The same were used both 
periods. Two comparable were studied 
controls. 

American scholars 
alcohol studies this monogra 
some interesting comparisons, but 
also important data the between 
sociological and and the 
drinking pattern. others this special 
interest its chief interest its rigorous 
method, and its use guide 
policy. 

The Effects Distilled and Brewed Beverages 
specifically concerned with the immediate 
physiological and psychologica! effects intoxi- 
cation. Its purpose measure these effects 
against the behavior control groups, and 
compare the effects intoxication distilled 
liquor (brandy) with those intoxication 
brewed beverage (beer). 

Sociologists interested small group research 
will find much interest Part II, where the 
effect intoxication small group interaction 
described. series laboratory tests are 
reported which experimental groups 
persons were used subjects. inter- 
vals during the period intoxication they were 
given individual tests and their interaction 
group discussions was observed and recorded 
Bales’ method. 

From this study learn that the effects 
intoxication, rather than being varied and erratic 
commonly believed, are consistent and pre- 
dictable for different personality types. The ef- 
fect brandy consistently more marked than 
the effect beer even when the amount 
alcohol consumed held constant. 
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300,000 New Americans: The Epic Modern 
Immigrant-Aid Service. Crom- 
WELL WHITE. Foreword ROOSE- 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
xiv, 423 pp. $4.00. 


This book traces the development what 
doubtless the most effective and comprehensive 
program assistance immigrants and refu- 
gees ever devised. the story the United 
Service for New Americans, its predecessor or- 
ganizations and cooperating agencies, which for 
quarter century have gathered Jewish 
refugees, cared for them, and furthered the 
process integration which they became par- 
ticipants American social, political, and eco- 
nomic life. 

America has witnessed the arrival millions 
immigrants. earlier years the process 
whereby they became adjusted and assimilated 
was considered automatic with the passage 
time, and depend entirely upon the 
initiative and capabilities the immigrant him- 
self. contrast, the idea presented this book 
that assimilation cooperative enterprise 
involving both the immigrant and the commun- 
ity, and that the process can achieved 
greatly shortened span time. 

The first part the book historical. 
shows how American Jews dealt with most 
difficult problem which arose about 1933. when 
millions refugees, expellees, escapees. and dis- 
placed persons were compelled leave their 
homes for reasons political religious perse- 
cution the fortunes war. shows how, 
the face this situation, new techniques were 
adopted, the services previously existing agen- 
cies were coordinated, and how—and why—a 
program for the integration immigrants into 
American life was developed and put into opera- 
tion. 

The second part the book describes some 
detail the various techniques and policies the 
developed program, including the pre-im- 
migration services, the reception the immi- 
grant, vocational assistance, the functions and 
responsibilities local communities, and the 
role volunteers. 

Among the most important chapters are the 
two final ones, wherein are presented number 
principles pertaining the problems im- 
migrant aid and adjustment. This reviewer, who 
has himself had some considerable experience 
with refugees, can testify the soundness 
these principles, and the fact that the lessons 
learned American Jews have penetrated and 
influenced the programs other religious bodies 
which the United States have borne the brunt 
the refugee problem. 


The book written from the point view 
social work and treats primarily the types 
problems which confront persons that profes- 
sion. Sociologists, however, who are concerned 
with the dynamics assimilation will find 
this volume many challenging ideas and hypo- 
theses that would bear further investigation. 


BREWTON BERRY 
The Ohio State University 


The Italian America: Social Study and 
History. FRANK New 
York: Exposition Press, 1957. 293 pp. $3.50. 


“Tt the purpose this book show the 
part that Italians have played American 
history, show what they have done for the 
land and what has done and for them” 
(p. 10). achieving this goal, the author has 
been highly successful. hope not repeat 
the errors many writers immigrant groups, 
who with excessive zeal have spent much time 
trying prove that this statesman can trace 
his family one country that that general 
had grandmother born another” (p. 10). 
avoiding this pitfall, Professor Pisani has 
been less successful. 

The product, like the author’s achievement 
his goals uneven. alternates between 
good sociological treatment immigration, 
marginality, and assimilation, and rather 
boring list Italian Americans note from 
Richard Talliaferro Carmen Lombardo. 

The first two chapters are composed 
succession anecdotal biographies offered 
confirm the fact that there were Italian Ameri- 
cans before the Civil War. The author then 
turns fine brief sociological analysis 
the social structure and culture “the old 
country,” which provides the reader 
with excellent feel for Campanilismo—the 
fierce ethnocentrism the Italian peasant. 
This followed good discussion the 
early stages the assimilation process and 
the factors making for concentration 
immigrant minority. Chapter returns the 
anecdotal method, with few paragraphs 
the settlement Valdese, North Carolina, 
several more Sunnyside, Arkansas, and 
on. Chapter contains interesting de- 
scription the padrone system the United 
States, although probably puts too much 
emphasis upon the Italian-American foreman- 
employment agent exploiter the un- 
sophisticated immigrant, and not enough stress 
upon his role guide, interpreter, counselor, 
and instructor Introduction Assimilation. 
Chapter VII, the reader again finds himself 
plodding through series biographical 
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sketches eminent Italian Americans, and 
goes. The author adopts the line, not unusual 
such books, insisting that Capone 
atypical (p. 185), but assuring that the 
Italian-American community takes great pride 
the achievements (p. 174) Luigi Piccolo 
(better known football fans Lou Little). 
Italian Americans—Frank Costello, “Lucky” 
Luciano, and such—and Capone gets only one 
sentence. Yet surely Capone rested further 
from the mean, median, modal Italian 
American than Enrico Fermi, who merits sev- 
eral paragraphs example Italian-Ameri- 
can contributions the United States (pp. 
246-247, 254). share with Professor Pisani 
affection for the Italian-American subculture, 
and not consider, any more than does, 
that should judged the basis the 
thugs has contributed. Neither, the other 
hand, think that the best way write 
social history compile lists 
American funeral directors, school principals, 
and ophthalmologists order make the 
point Chapter VII, “Up the Economic 
Ladder.” Chapter titles such “Italian-Ameri- 
can Literature,” “Artists and Musicians,” and 
“Scientists” are obviously level ab- 
straction different from Italian-American 
Community” and “Adjusting 
America,” and level which most sociolo- 
gists will find less useful and less interesting. 

general, the volume history, not soci- 
ology. But, barring the six seven chapters 
criticized above (which comprise about third 
the book), history interest and 
use the sociologist concerned with minorities. 
laden with factual information, 
quarter million the male Italian immi- 
grants arriving the United States between 
1900 and 1910 were not peasants common 
city laborers but skilled laborers and artisans, 
and, contrary popular belief, higher pro- 
portion the skilled workers and professional 
men came from Southern Italy than from the 
North (p. 84). The book has excellent index 
and dependable reference work; found 
errors fact. 

The same identification with his minority 
that leads Professor Pisani bombard the 
reader with lists eminent Italian Americans 
helps him bring insightful empathy his 
sociological analysis: Chapter for example, 
has detailed, sympathetic discussion the 
pressures creating the marginal man. And once 
again, see that the way the ethnic minor- 
ity not easy one: less than decade after 
Sacco and Vanzetti were executed, Nicholas 
Murray Butler was defending the Casa Italiana 
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Columbia University against charges 
propagating Fascism. 
Northwestern University 


American Minorities: Textbook Readings 
Intergroup Relations. Edited 
Barron. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1957, 


xvii, 518, vii pp. $5.75. 


Books readings are like the late, late movies 
television seen over period time: they 
are never the same ones you would select 
you had any say about it, they are stamped with 
the imprint the time they were produced, and 
you always get vague feeling that you have 
seen them before. 

Despite these inherent handicaps, many peo- 
ple are going like this particular book because 
contains some the best writings inter- 
group relations that have appeared during the 
past years so. The following, among others, 
are worthy note: “The Problem Minority 
Groups” Louis Wirth; “Racial Psychology” 
Otto Klineberg; “The Causes Prejudice” 
Arnold Rose; “The Authoritarian Personal- 
ity” Else Frenkel-Brunswik; “Majority and 
Minority Americans: Analysis Magazine 
Fiction” Bernard Berelson and Patricia Sal- 
ter; “Role the Negro Race Relations the 
South” Franklin Frazier; “American Im- 
migration and Its European Sources and Pat- 
terns” Maurice Davie; “The Puerto Ricans 
New York” Wright Mills, Clarence 
Senior, and Rose Goldsen; “Differential Assim- 
ilation American Ethnic Groups” 
Warner and Leo Srole; Assumptions and 
Principle Techniques Intergroup Action Pro- 
grams” Robin Williams; and “New Trends 
the Investigation Prejudice” Ronald 
Lippitt and Marian Radke. previously unpub- 
lished article, “Negro Reactions Minority 
Status,” Robert Johnson, based empiri- 
cal research its author and constitutes one 
the best statements the sociological literature 
the attitudes Negroes. There are many 
other good articles besides these, but these alone 
would justify using the book course. 

Perhaps every book readings has certain 
residue for most its users. The residue 
this book, i.e., the items which are likely 
left over the semester’s end, has certain char- 
acteristics which give greater kinship with 
what sociology was rather than with what 
becoming. The writers this residue are drawn 
from widely scattered camps far beyond the pale 
social science. Among them find minis- 
ter, rabbi, priest, politician, social worker, 
educators, philosophers, number officers 


~ 
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intergroup relations organizations, journalist, 
and various government officials. 

Presuming this sociology book used 
sociology courses, may legitimately raise 
these questions: sociologists have any 
special talent, training, theories techniques 
which make our product distinguishable from 
that non-sociologists, least from non- 
social scientists? our role interchangeable 
with that the non-specialized, well-rounded 
man intellectual affairs? Can call upon 
such men outside behavioral sciences write 
our sociology for us? Those who are convinced 
that sociology has something distinctive offer 
will disappointed that many these non- 
scientific essays were selected. There exists 
the field wealth empirically based, theoreti- 
cally significant material that might have been 
included instead. Though the boundaries between 
the various behavioral sciences may not too 
important, the boundaries between science and 
non-science are very important indeed. 

Whether not these criticisms are valid de- 
pends upon the purposes the author has for the 
book and the reader’s views toward what sociol- 
ogy and ought be. going use this 
the quality the articles listed above (as well 
some not listed), but will use some the 
articles examples what sociology not 
and the kind things sociologists are not 


prepared say. WESTIE 
Indiana University 


Social Policies for Old Age. Review Social 
Provision for Old Age Great Britain. 
SHENFIELD. New York: The Humanities 
Press, 1957. viii, 236 pp. $5.00. 


The aging the population, process char- 
acteristic Western Society generally during 
the past half century, has progressed further 
several Western European countries than the 
United States. some these countries the 
current policies and programs directed easing 
and facilitating the adjustment the aged are 
more comprehensive and solicitous than are 
those the One nation which this 
the case Great Britain. And the present- 
day British social policies and programs for old 
age, the foundations which these are based, 
and the perplexing open questions remaining 
this field which comprise the subject matter 
this timely volume. 

Wisely taking the underlying demographic 
entitled and Dependents,” the au- 
thor successive chapters moves through the 
whole gamut policies and programs bearing 


the situation the aged. Chapter atten- 
tion devoted one aspect the employment 
older workers, specifically the problems and 
possibilities their continued employment. 
Chapter III the reasons why older workers retire 
continue work comes for thorough treat- 
ment. Pensions for the aged are analyzed 
Chapter with critical consideration given 
such vital issues public assistance versus in- 
surance, pensions and rising prices, and the ques- 
tion differential contributions 
versus the flat rate system used British social 
insurance. Next, the manifold problems hous- 
ing for the aged are discussed Chapter 
followed exposition “Residential Care 
and Domiciliary Welfare Services” Chapter 
VI. The final chapter, concerned with the provi- 
sions medical care for the aged, makes the 
point, among others, that “there are some la- 
cunae its (National Health Service) structure 
which are particularly unfortunate for the el- 
derly” (pp. 189-190). 

Brief reports two surveys included the 
Appendix round out the volume. The first en- 
titled “An Inquiry into Employment Policies 
Towards Older Workers Firms” provides 
information regarding practices the Birming- 
ham area. The second report “Needs and Prob- 
lems Old People” based random sam- 
ple survey around 2,500 old people over 
Birmingham. 

Shenfield has done careful and discriminat- 
ing job reviewing and summarizing the pro- 
visions for the aged Great Britain. Their 
shortcomings well their points strength 
are revealed his critical and incisive analysis. 
places these programs and policies his- 
torical context and anticipates their future de- 
velopments. Both governmental and private ac- 
tivities come under his purview. For basic data 
relies upon research findings from numerous 
specialized studies well informed discus- 
sion. The resulting book represents important 
contribution the rapidly expanding literature 
the aging the population. will wel- 
come and valuable source the social scientist, 
the welfare specialist, the government adminis- 
trator, and indeed the aging Englishman con- 
cerned with his situation and outlook for the 


twilight years. Homer Hitt 
Louisiana State University 


Studies the Family: Volume Seminaire 1954 
International Recherche sur Famille 
UNESCO des Sciences Sociales. 
Tiibingen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1956. xi, 287 pp. price indicated, paper. 


The first meeting what has come 
continuing organization, the “International Sem- 
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inar Family Research,” was held June 
This volume compilation the papers 
given the thirteen participants, representing 
eight different countries. Discussion has been 
omitted. Eight the papers are English, three 
French, and three German. each case, 
abstracts are given the “other two” languages, 
but the abstracts are exceptionally uneven 
quality and case very adequate. 

The theme the seminar, and hence this 
symposium, Family the Changing Social 
Order,” broad and ambiguous enough cover 
alike “problems occupational choice girls 
from broken homes” and “married life Iraq.” 
paper Gerhard Baumert relates research 
supporting the thesis that World War affected 
the German family structure chiefly speeding 
processes which were already evident long- 
term trends before the war (e.g., toward 
greater equality roles within the family). 
Elisabeth Bott presents evidence from inten- 
sive study small number families 
London that conjunctiveness spouse roles 
inversely related the degree which the 
friends couple are—among themselves— 
mutually acquainted and involved “network” 
social participation. Hanssen, long 
and discursive paper which deals with each 
the roles the family, questions the utility 
“the family” (in the singular) concept for 
sociological research cross-culturally com- 
parative nature. Saal advances the prop- 
osition that closed families—as 
form—exist open communities, while open 
families exist closed communities. 
Nahas attempts show how marked are the 
changes Iraq, from traditional and arranged 
marriages and patriarchal families, romantic, 
individuated choices marriage, with females 
notes the accompaniment greater in- 
stability marriage. 

Ogburn and Burgess from the United States 
contributed papers dealing with themes now fully 
familiar American sociologists: (Ogburn) The 
impact technology the family has resulted 
loss functions the latter; (Burgess) 
There trend toward companionship 
modern marriage. 

Professor Burgess’s second paper dealing with 
crucial problems family research excellent, 
both intrinsically and because serves admir- 
ably state sense the meeting; that is, 
the consensual upshot the seminar. 

The whole symposium happy endeavor, 
both because its occasionally provocative 
ideas, and more especially because the effort 
which and the seminar reports symbolize 
augment international communication and cross- 


fertilization this most important area in- 
quiry. Furthermore, this volume one among 
many late which raise doubts about the valid- 
ity that waspish observation that the phrase, 
“American Sociology,” redundant! 
State University lowa 


New York: Thomas Crowell 
Company, 1957. xii, 500 pp. price indi- 
cated. 


This the first book readings—and will 
probably the only one for some time come 
—in marriage counseling. Dr. Vincent has 
combed the journals well and adds wide variety 
materials the growing number textbooks 
and treatises the field. These readings will 
help solve teaching problems for good many 
college instructors and, when the long anticipated 
casebook the American Association Mar- 
riage Counselors finally appears, the assemblage 
pedagogical materials will virtually com- 
plete. 

The present book contains fifty-two separate 
readings divided into seven sections follows: 
(1) Marriage Counseling Emerging and 
Interdisciplinary Profession; (2) Premarital 
Counseling; (3) Definitions, Methods, and Prin- 
ciples Marriage Counseling; (4) Marriage 
Counseling with Couples, and 
Groups; (5) Theories Personality Formation 
and Change Applicable Marriage Counseling; 
(6) Research Marriage Counseling; and 
(7) Questions Related Marriage Counseling 
Emerging Profession. The articles provide 
broad coverage the field marriage counsel- 
ing and reflect accurately the varied backgrounds 
its practitioners. There special point 
gatherum—just are marriage counselors and 
their approaches counseling. The focus 
almost exclusively upon the husband-wife rela- 
tionship rather than upon all family relation- 
ships; and that where the uniformity ends and 
the diversity begins. 

uniformity sorts suggested the fact 
that twenty-eight the fifty-two articles are 
reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 
This does not suggest laziness limited per- 
spective the part the author-editor, how- 
ever, for Marriage and Family Living has pub- 
lished far more marriage counseling materials 
than any other journal, and quick count indi- 
cates that approximately dozen the articles 
reprinted this book were contained the spe- 
cial section maintained the American Asso- 
ciation Marriage Counselors through 1953. 
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The remaining twenty-four articles are taken 
from many journals, several which would 
not normally present any one instructor’s 
counselor’s library. Included are materials 
from two social science journals, two medical 
journals, five psychiatric journals, two pastoral 
journals, the Journal Sexology 
and the Eugenics Quarterly. Thus the book 
meets one the fundamental tests for any 
book readings; does assemble variety 
useful materials that otherwise would not 
easily accessible. 

The number contributors from various pro- 
fessions follows fairly closely the percentage dis- 
tribution professional membership the 
American Association Marriage Counselors. 
Incidentally, the latest membership figures for 
A.A.M.C. listed the book are for 1954, when 
the 1956 membership list must have been avail- 
able for some time before this book went 
press. Sociologists, interestingly, are somewhat 
underrepresented among the contributors and 
the reader will look vain for any systematic 
attempt apply sociological theory counsel- 
ing. The fault here lies not with Vincent but 
with sociologist-counselors, most whom oper- 
ate primarily with psychological concepts and 
who have not had much influence shaping 
current theoretical orientations toward marriage 
counseling. Other than for some “lip service” 
being paid toward the importance social vari- 
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ables (class, religion, race) counseling, most 
sociologist-counselors operate terms indi- 
vidual psychology. The importance the in- 
teraction between partners verbally stressed 
marriage counselors but marriage counseling 
today, and exemplified this volume, 
primarily individual counseling and makes sig- 
nificant use the concept interaction only 
when individual psychologies are presumed 
seriously inconsistent with one another. Read- 
ings Marriage Counseling provides nothing 
special interest sociologists here, but that 
because sociologists have not written anything 
interest this area. There one excellent 
article the way into print now but Vincent 
can hardly blamed for not having anticipated 
for publication this book. 

Unquestionably, this will useful book. 
All counselors should have their libraries, 
many instructors will find useful courses 
marriage counseling, and that large group 
professionals who some counseling but who 
not have continuing contact with academic 
institutions—attorneys, physicians, and minis- 
ters mention few—may well find indis- 
pensable for keeping themselves properly in- 
formed and for keeping their abilities and their 
limitations perspective. 


GERALD LESLIE 
Purdue University 
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The Psychology Careers: Introduction 
Super. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 362 pp. $5.75. 


more accurate title for this book would 
“The Social Psychology Careers,” since Pro- 
fessor Super has written analysis career 
orientations and processes framework which 
heavily sociological its conceptual orienta- 
tion and focus inquiry. Key concepts em- 
ployed include the social self, status, role, role 
expectations, and role aspirations. Indeed, 
strictly psychological orientation making use 
the analysis personality attributes, aptitudes, 
needs, and wishes subordinated the exam- 
ination the social factors related work 
satisfactions and vocational aspirations. 

The discussion divided into four sections 
the text. Part the nature work 
brief and, many books this type, the 
most inadequate. (Despite its age, Tilgher’s 
Work: What has Meant Man Through the 
Ages perhaps the most illuminating statement 


have the intrinsic and extrinsic meanings 
work). value this section, however, are 
the author’s discussions the problems occu- 
pational classification (including three-dimen- 
sional model the occupational structure) and 
his typology occupational life-spans and out- 
put curves. The latter consideration has con- 
siderable implications for those concerned with 
the measurement occupational mobility. 

Part represents attempt place the 
problem job choice and vocational aspirations 
within the larger framework socialization. The 
author suggests the critical role familial and 
peer group role models the career histories 
workers and, paralleling the typology Miller 
and Form, indicates the characteristic aspects 
self-conceptions and development during the 
trial, establishment, maintenance, and declining 
phases work experience. Although its pres- 
ent form only outline, this orientation should 
help reminding the intricate inter- 
relations between the work role and the many 
other activities social experience. 

Part III gives brief but adequate sum- 
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mary what known and not known about 
the psychological and social aspects voca- 
tional adjustment. considerable interest are 
the author’s candid criticisms the techniques 
and assumptions now current the area voca- 
tional counseling and prediction. reaches the 
conclusion one point that, “Personality traits 
seem have clear cut and practical signifi- 
cant differential relationship vocational pref- 
erence, entry, success, satisfaction.” The bold 
(but welcome) suggestion that further socio- 
logical studies may help remove our ignorance 
about such matters. 

The conclusions and recommendations found 
Part seem eminently sane and sensible 
although the perennial problem adequate 
definition adjustment not much nearer 
being solved. 

would easy criticise Professor Super 
for what has not done for what not. 
often superficial and naive his handling 
sociological materials. (He criticizes the soci- 
ologist, for example, for confusing class with 
stratum; “resolves” this difficulty with quote 
from Centers, and proceeds use the two con- 
cepts interchangably throughout the book). The 
apparent insights developed early the book 
occupational life-spans are not carried 
through the later discussion and the elaborate 
classification occupations left formalis- 
tic tour force. fairness, however, must 
concluded that this thoughtful book and 
challenge the sociologist place the analy- 
sis work the larger context social inter- 
action and the life-long process socialization. 


Kritik der Massenpsychologie. 
Von Hamburg: Ro- 
Taschenbuch Verlag, 1957. 195 pp. 
1.90, paper. 


This book has been written for the lay public 
introduction the field group behavior. 
The subject matter treated the text 
actually much broader than the title “Group 
Dynamics” indicates. dedicates 
whole section the historical aspects the 
group concept social psychology and philos- 
ophy and takes pains dispel the common no- 
tion Massenpsychologie, the 
amorphous group mind which was advocated 
LeBon and discussed Ortega Gasset and 
others. The author himself stresses throughout 
the book the interrelationships between the 
members group and the finding that group 
capable producing additional and superior 
material that put out the same number 
unrelated individuals. 
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Interesting the fact that the majority the 
experimental studies quoted were conducted 
the Thus, Gruppendynamik can con- 
sidered not only representing good intro- 
duction the experimental study group be- 
havior for the German reader but also good 
survey major research group dynamics 
this country. 

The major part the text devoted 
demonstrating experimental methods for study- 
ing groups the laboratory, discussing various 
approaches number different problems. 
The emphasis experimental approaches 
group dynamics probably reflects the fact that 
quite recently has spent several years 
the This residence may also account 
for his concern with statistical methods eval- 
uating experimental results. However, one 
surprised note the almost complete lack 
concern about the significance statistical 
results. 

general, Gruppendynamik touches many 
different phases group behavior. not con- 
fined the dynamics small groups studied 
the laboratory. From laboratory investigations 
the author makes inferences about behavior 
larger groups. also cites number studies 
large groups, such political groups 
groups the cultural and national level. How- 
ever, result this broader scope the 
book, some the individual topics taken 
are not exhaustively treated one might 
wish.—WALTRAUD-MARGOT MARGGRAFF 


BERG. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957. xiv, 329 pp. $4.00. 


This collection essays Morris Gins- 
berg, which have appeared between 1932 and 
1955 various journals and periodicals. The 
book seems the present reviewer 
interest, not primarily definitive analysis 
social ethics, but rather exhibit which pro- 
vides some illuminating data for the Sociology 
Knowledge. 

The phenomenon central interest Gins- 
berg’s insistence that his “rationalist” analysis 
social ethics preferable “naturalist” ap- 
proach. worth noting that neither condition- 
nor mores appears the index, nor are the 
names Pavlov, Sumner, nor Watson 
listed. agree with Ginsberg that “at one 
point another must assume primary valua- 
tions which are not further reduceable” (p. xii), 
and then explore rigorously factual 
manner the ways which these primary valua- 
tions are developed conditioning and insight, 
and are related the mores, what essential ob- 
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stacle there the development naturalis- 
tic—or any rate verifiable and practicably 
applicable understanding the sense ought- 
ness? And what respects are the pontifical 
essays moral philosophers superior verified 
findings with regard operationally stated hy- 

Factual investigators valuational behavior 
might well profit some the conceptual 
analyses contained Ginsberg’s essays. But 
Ginsberg’s conceptual thinking vitally need 
detailed intercollation with factual studies. 
such working partnership were established, 
the fundamental dichotomy which Ginsberg 
devotes much attention could reintegrated 
with major functional 


Rituals Among the Nyakyusa. 
London: Oxford University 
Press for the International African Institute, 


1957. xii, 278 pp. $5.60. 


Writing book about religion, more than 
writing one about any other subject with the 
possible exception sex, reveals quickly the 
range the writer’s experience. Moreover, de- 
scribing and analyzing the religion primitive 
people presents difficulties translation well 
writing and expression which are over- 
whelming make the job almost impossible 
statement that even brief reference ethno- 
graphic literature will amply confirm. One can 
only amazed that many anthropologists 
find the temerity try it. 

Monica Wilson comes off better than most. 
Her book makes two vital points, although 
makes them almost the way: ancestral cult 
symbolic extension kinship system, and 
subsistence economy. The interweaving these 
two themes common characteristic Afri- 
can religions and are made understand 
them quite vividly for the Nyakyusa, through 
the theoretical framework which Dr. Wilson and 
her late husband first erected their The Analy- 
sis Social Change: comparison the 
numerous rites reveals symbolic pattern, the 
counterpart, the emotional aspect, kinship 
organization the practical and the 
comments the more self-conscious Nyakyusa 
the rites indicate the intellectual system 
linked with this pattern.” 

However, when one looks beyond the Nya- 
kyusa material try understand the place 
ritual social life, this study less help. 
Professor Wilson states her aim early: “Our 
business lay bare the symbolic pattern 
Nyakyusa [religious life] without reference 


the Western tradition.” She partially defeats 
her admirable purpose defining such terms 
ritual, symbol and the like the beginning 
the book; thus the Western tradition—at least 
the Western anthropological tradition—has from 
the first been interposed between and the 
Nyakyusa. One does indeed have define some 
one’s terms the beginning book 
order create frame reference and give 
the universe discourse some fixed points. But 
one must very careful define only around 
the edges, were, and mot define the cen- 
tral ideas which one investigating, because 
means that one’s outcome prejudged 
the definitions. That Dr. Wilson’s error— 
is, fact, the error much social anthro- 
pology. 

The book publishes detail records collected 
both Monica and Godfrey Wilson rituals 
held funerals, births and marriages. The field 
work sensitive and thorough, characteristic 
all the Wilsons’ field work. short, the 
ethnography the Nyakyusa great deal 
fuller result our having this admirably 
detailed study, but the problems primitive 
religion are not much nearer 

PauL 


Studies Applied Anthropology. London 
School Economics. Monographs Social 
London: University London, The Athlone 
Press, 1957. pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Mair one the few British social 
anthropologists who have directed their atten- 
tion primarily processes social change. 
This collection eight essays represents the 
kind conceptual analysis—largely inspired 
the most constructive elements Malin- 
owskian functionalism—she has applied over 
the past twenty-five years 
societies under the stress contact with the 
outposts western civilization. Culture con- 
tact studies this sort are much more familiar 
than the British, who have focussed their 
limited but very able research manpower upon 
comparative structure-functional studies based 
stable homeostatic model. precisely 
from this model, however, that the author asks 
the questions which form the center her 
theoretical interests. “What the strength 
the social pressures working [the peasant] 
conform tradition? What advantages, 
social material, his accustomed way 
life being asked forego? What does 
expect life, anyway? Can the new schemes 
[working for his ‘betterment’] shown 
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offer him something values?” (p. Within 
this framework are asked examine such 
problems economic development, 
government, health, and education. 

Applied anthropology ambiguous term 
that practise has meant either (1) taking 
specific policy problem (viz., the raising 
health standards) appropriate point 
departure for the study scientific prob- 
lem; (2) utilizing—i.e., applying—data ob- 
tained from independent studies 
makers, where relevant, avoid what might 
otherwise unforeseen implications their 
policies. The former studies seldom rise above 
the level the specific case. the present 
essays, for example, few the generalizations 
attempted have any but the most general pre- 
dictive value. Although they make very little 
use truly scientific constructs, the rich case 
materials furnish the stuff for more systematic 
theory socio-cultural systems under stress. 
Such theory would profit from judicious 
use concepts drawn from reference group 
theory, value analysis, and small group studies. 
doing can also contribute valuable 
extensions and corrections its own. Mean- 
time the reader who interested the prob- 
lems disorganization and reorganization 
peasant societies the modern world, with 
particular emphasis upon the African scene, will 
learn much what the anthropologist has say 
abstracting the clinical insights embedded 
the volume under review.—BERNARD SIEGEL 


The American Conscience. BURLIN- 
GAME. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1957. 
420, pp. $6.75. 


This work social history the American 
people, conceived and executed the Turner 
tradition. The author, quest the emergent 
American ethos, undertakes review the 
behavior and moral judgements the American 
people upon themselves during the period from 
the beginning the colonial period through 
the end World War The public conscience 
defined “the body opinion that judges 
moral behavior community” (p. 401). 
Correspondingly, “...the American conscience 
the dominant body opinion the nation” 
(loc. cit.). 

Mr. Burlingame’s major premise that 
American moral attitudes differ from those 
the peoples from whose culture ours derives 
influences which have entered into the formation 
our national thought. “...the American 
conscience has had three reference points: iso- 
lation, the frontier, and the abundance 
natural resources” (p. 3). 


The author throughout concerned not only 
with the discovery basic American values, 
such freedom, equality, progress, etc., but 
also with the vicissitudes and compromises 
which these values have sustained from time 
time. Their emergence and development 
traced from the early colonial period through 
subsequent regional differentiation 
integration the national level. presenting 
the historical panorama the author adheres 
the concept moving and changing equilib- 
rium abstract ideals, many which are 
occasionally submerged the face empir- 
ical realities and opportunities only reappear 
dominant moral forces American society, 
Mr. Burlingame concludes that despite periodic 
moral lapses, there definite tendency, during 
the period under review, for national con- 
science persist which essentially puritan 
character. 

The American Conscience admittedly not 
written for scholars, but rather for the “lay 
reader.” The idiom historical throughout, 
the documentation. The substance the 
essay, however, thoroughly sociological 
character. And sociologists will find that the 
time perspective the historian reveals aspects 
and dimensions the value problem that they 
may note with profit. Value students well 
students collective behavior generally will 
find this stimulating and insightful study. 
Not the least Mr. Burlingame’s contribu- 
tions the suggestion that social history, care- 
fully analyzed, may provide both data and 
hypotheses upon which the futher scientific study 
ZENTNER. 


The Great Famine. Studies Irish History, 
1845-52. Edited Epwarps 
and New York: 
New York University Press, 1957. xx, 517 


pp. $6.00. 


The Great Famine group specialists 
Irish history have sought make contri- 
bution towards history” the Irish famine 
1845-1852. The product collection 
well done but poorly integrated essays vari- 
ous aspects the potato blight and the conse- 
quent famine and depression. The essays concern 
the social background the depression; agri- 
culture; the political background; the organiza- 
tion and administration relief; the medical 
history the famine; Irish emigration; and 
the famine Irish oral tradition. Unfortunately, 
the effectiveness the volume whole 
reduced extensive overlapping between the 
writings the several contributors. 

Two major points are well made. Although 


BOOK NOTES 


the potato was the staple the diet the 
Trish masses, the destruction several succes- 
sive crops need not have resulted famine, 
for other food-stuffs were available ample 
supply. The system land tenure, the exploita- 
tion the famine politicians means 
promoting party goals, and stubborn adherence 
laissez-faire economic policies created 
milieu which the blight did lead famine, 
The other main point that the failure the 
English political leaders meet the crisis 
effectively became the symbol exploitation 
the Irish the English and set the tone 
for subsequent Irish nationalism. Yet convinc- 
ing evidence presented that this failure re- 
sulted neither from malice nor from indifference 
but from the nature the social structure and 
mid-Nineteenth Century economic theory. 

The Great Famine will probably greater 
interest political scientists than sociologists, 
for there really little about human reac- 
tions this crisis. Only the chapter entitled, 
“The Famine Irish Oral Tradition,” does the 
reader get feel for the famine human 
disaster rather than political 
KILLIAN 


Unsettled Children and Their Families. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 240 pp. $6.00. 


Stott’s major thesis that the family 
the key the prevention, diagnosis and treat- 
ment juvenile delinquency. The book de- 
signed combine social science orientation 
with practical guides social workers and others 
interested the rehabilitation delinquents. 

The theoretical approach social psychologi- 
cal, that the author concerned with both 
social system determinants delinquency and 
personality system determinants. The primary 
social system determinant anomic social 
structure produced large-scale industrializa- 
tion which weakens family and community ties. 
The anomie creates “weak” personality struc- 
ture the parents which, turn, leads 
“weak” personality structure the child and 
hence predisposes delinquent behavior. theory 
executive-reactions (similar ego-controls) 
formulated explain why some children 
“bad” (they have ineffective executive-reactions) 
and others, with more effective executive-reac- 
tions, not. “Bad” neighborhoods lead de- 
because they are subject more 
social strain than “respectable” areas and, 
addition, parents with “weak” personality 
gravitate these areas while those parents with 
“strong” personality leave for better neigh- 
borhoods. 
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Much this book makes practical sense, but 
the rather unsystematic use theory and data 
will discourage sociologists. Sociologists will also 
perturbed the author’s adherence 
belief instinctual basis for group-attach- 
ment, hostility and family 
Grusky 


Trends Social Work, 1874-1956. Second edi- 
tion with additienal chapters. history based 
the Proceedings the National Con- 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 
xviii, 462 pp. $5.75. 


essence, this book shows the development 
social work profession, and the growth 
social welfare social instituiton. That 
these two closely related processes paralleled the 
history the National Conference (1874—) 
not merely coincidental, since this national or- 
ganization social workers and interested lay- 
men has been from its beginning vitally con- 
cerned with and instrumental the trends 
both social work and social welfare. 

The history the transformation from char- 
ities and corrections, the present-day concern 
with prevention and rehabilitation outlined 
Trends Social Work informative and very 
readable manner. The individual chapters are in- 
dicative the varying interest during the time- 
period covered. Several record the patterns 
professional growth; others emphasize the practi- 
cal problems inherent and resulting from rapid 
industrialization and urbanization the United 
States. particular concern Bruno the 
fact that both the profession and the field have 
needed develop philosophy while meeting 
the immediate and pressing demands chang- 
ing society. The conclusion that social workers 
have been concerned primarily with the im- 
mediate problems which faced them their 
daily work. 

The first thirty-six chapters this book 
appear identical text the first edition 
published 1948. The final four, prepared 
Louis Towley, trace the major developments 
between 1946 and 1956. Particularly useful are 
his two chapters titled “The Broad Function 
and Some its Concerns,” and “The Condition 
Social Work,” which considers the 
major accomplishments and the future needs 
the field social welfare and the profession 
social work. awareness the require- 
ment for broader outlook may suggested 
the fact that 1956 the National Conference 
officially changed its name the National Con- 
ference Social TALBERT 
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Medicine Changing Society. Lectures 
the Laity, No. XVIII. the New York 
M.D. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., 1956. 166 pp. $3.00. 


The title this collection five essays 
many physicians apt misleading for 
those sociologists most likely turn for 
research teaching interests. not treatise 
the sociology medicine nor does any 
specific way relate the analysis social 
change. The editor suggests that better title 
might “Science, Security, and Adventure,” 
and this reviewer would agree that this more 
amorphous, yet less ambitious, title better 
indication the contents. 

Each the contributors presents in- 
formal and for the most part general discussion 
contemporary medical research practice. 
Thus, Franz Alexander develops the thesis that, 
growing longing for security and the willing- 
ness give freedom expression and ad- 
venture characterize the last twenty years.” 
John Rose expresses concern with the implica- 
tions recent social and health ideas foster- 
ing fear, doubt, and false hope among parents. 
William Malamud discusses the history and 
present status the unitary approach the 
care and treatment physical and mental ill- 
ness. Horsley Gantt presents current Pavlo- 
vian notions about nervous disorders (and 
suggestive commentary subjective and ob- 
jective approaches data). Finally, the editor, 
sketch historical conceptions medi- 
cine, speculates that from “philosophy 
health” expressed the earliest physicians 
have come define health more narrowly 
the absense disease. Comprehensive medi- 
cine programs, believes, represent reversal 
this trend and offer the promise more 
adequate approach human ills. This last 
essay comes the closest providing food for 
thought those sociologists interested social 
change and/or the social correlates medical 
practice. 

sum, this volume will add little pro- 
fessional sociological knowledge medicine 
social change. Its main interest lies the 
conversational, literate, and times suggestive 
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The Sanctity Life and the Criminal Law. 
GLANVILLE WILLIAMS. With foreword 
Warren. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1957. xiii, 350, pp. $5.00. 


The book extended and annotated ver- 
sion the Carpentier Lectures delivered dur- 
ing Spring, 1956 Columbia University and 
the Association the Bar the City New 
York. Its topic the “forms murder 
near-murder, the prohibition which rather 
the expression philosophical attitude than 
the outcome social necessity.” Statutory and 
common law are reviewed critically they 
apply cases infanticide, contraception, 
sterilization, artificial insemination, abortion, 
suicide and euthanasia. the course the 
presentation extensive consideration given 
“morality and social facts.” The latter, 
part, the context polemique, the 
arguments which are directed mainly against 
the “philosophical attitude,” and part, 
short chapters social history, demography, 
criminology and forensic medicine. 

The author makes quite clear that fav- 
ors change the laws, away from consider- 
ation philosophic attitudes and 
direction increase pragmatic con- 
siderations. The pragmatic considerations are 
oriented toward the protection organism 
capable suffering fear, anguish and pain 
from these exigencies, while the considerations 
philosophical attitude are dysfunctional, de- 
rive from obscure and distant past and 
are carried the force inert habit, 
ingrained prejudice and devious interest. his 
own words, the conflict “between the ideals 

the sociologist the book interest 
for two reasons. First, presents the alterna- 
tives ideological commitment 
dence from the point view one the 
contestants, and the extent which one 
the other prevails during time interval, 
represents document social change. 
Second, contains partial inventory 
criteria relevant the usage common sense 
and jurisprudence for the purpose determin- 
ing the character action such murder, 
important topic the sociology law— 
Econ BITTNER 
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Psycho-Historical Theory Culture Based 
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Press, 1957. xv, 378 pp. plates. $7.50. 

ABERLE, F., and Omer Navaho 
and Ute Peyotism: Chronological and Distri- 
butional Study. University Colorado Studies, 
Series Anthropology, No. Boulder: Uni- 
versity Colorado Press, 1957. ix, 129 pp. $2.50, 


paper. 

Acron, The Illusion the Epoch: Marxism- 
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Beacon Press, viii, 278 pp. $6.00. 
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Proposition, Problems, Planning and Practice. 
Special Edition The Health Education Journal, 
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Deux ans travail culturel dans les centres 
communautaires canavese. Rapport présenté 
Congrés Peuple Culture, Metz, 
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